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CHAPTER I.—Descriptive. 


SEC1IGN A,—Physical Aspects, 

The City of SiAllfotj which has given its name to the district, 
is believed by the Brahmans to have been founded by one Baja 
Sul or Said, the uncle of the Pandlmvas, whose heroic deeds are 
recorded in the Hnlidbhurata. After his death, some 5,000 years 
ago, there is a tradition that the dynasty continued for some 
1°5Q0 years and then the country was flooded and remained one 
vast uninhabited region for 1,(K>D years. The popular holicf is 
that it was re-founded in the reign of Vikramadityn of Ujjain 
by BSjA Sdlivahaa or Sdlbrtn, who built the fort and city and 
gave the place its present name : he was of Sin caste, mention 
of which is found to this day, and it is believed that the 
word means the fort.of S4lb4n or Sfa. Legend also says that 
SAliv^han had two sons: one, Puran by name, was killed 
by fhe instrumentality of a wicked step-mother, and thrown into 
a'well, still the resort of pilgrims, near Sidlkot; the other, Basfitu, 
the great mythical hero of Punjab folk talcs, is said to have 
reigned at Sidlkot. Towards the end of hie reign Basilu became 
involved in wars with Baja Hudi, popularly stated to hare been 
a Gakkhar chieftain. Being worsted in battle, fiasdlu, _as l lie 
price of peace, was forced to give his daughter in marriage to 
his conqueror, who gave the territory he bad conquered to 
Basdlu’s adopted son. According to a further legend related to 
Mr. Prin&ep:— 

« After the death of Rdjd Rasilu, the country ii said to 
have fallen under the curse of Pdran (brother of Raid In, who 
had become ajfngfr) for 300 years lying totally devastated from 
famine and incessant plunder," 

It has recently been suggested that Sidlkot is the site of the 
ancient town of Sdkala or SdgaL 

The area of the district at the last settlement of 1913-14, Aam 
was 1,962 square miles, but since then 193 square miles have 
been transferred to Gujranwala district, and another 2If! square 
miles will shortly ha taken away and added to the Sheikhupura 
district, leaving 1*553 square miles as the future area of Sidlkot. 

The district is in the Lahore Division and lies between north Bmad***. 
latitudes 31' 43' and 33" 52', and east longitudes 74 c 11 and 75 
3'. It is bounded on the north by Gujrat district and Jammu 

B 
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CHAPTER I-A* PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Basojirifj, State ; on the east by Gurdaspur district; on the south by 
Amritsar district ; and on the west hy Sheikh up ura and Gujran- 
wala districts The tract is irregular in shape, with a length of 
62 miles and a breadth of 46, lying in the Hechna Doab, between 
the Chen ah river on the north and the Havi on the south, and is 
submontane in character, A fine view is obtained at Sialkot 
of the Fir Fanjal range of the Himalayas lying on the north 
and north-ea-t. 

®* B * 1 *’ •** The general aspect of the district is a plain sloping down 
from the uplands at the base of the Himalayas to the level coun¬ 
try to the south-west, and the general attitude is BOO feet above 
sea-level. 

Bounded on tbo north by the Chenab and on the south by 
the Ravi, the district is fringed on either side by a line of fresh 
alluvial soil, above which rise the low banks that form the 
limits of the river beds. At an average distance of 16 miles from 
the Ravi, another stream, the Begh, which rises in the Jammu 
hills, traverses this district and passes on- into the district of 
Sheikbupuro. This, too, has upon either hank a fringe of low 
alluvial soil. With the exceptions thus noted, the district is 
practically a level plain throughout. Its north -eastern bound¬ 
ary is 20 miles distant from the outer line of the Himalayas, but 
the foot-hills stop short of the district and its surface is a level 
plain broken only by the rivers Chenab and Ravi, by the Aik 
and Begh streams and a few ndld > that are little more than 
drainage chancels. The general slope ns indicated by the lines 
of drainage is from north-east to south-west. 

The north of the district is occupied by the Rajwat which 
might be described as an inland delta of the river Chenab, 
traversed by a network of streams which take out of one branch 
of the river on the north and fall into another branch on the 
south. The northern branch is joined by the MalkMm Tawi in 
the north-west of the Bajwiit and the southern branch by tbe 
Jammu Tawi at its south-eastern corner. 

Except in times of flood the Bajwdt streams are limpid and 
have pebbly beds and add to the charm of this green well-wooded 
tract which forma a welcome relief to the brown monotony of 
the rest of the district. 

The BajwAt and the riverains of the Chenab, Begh and 
Ravi arc the most distinctive regions of the district. Elsewhere 
there are differences in the soil which is generally light and 
somewhat sandy in the north, fertile and of good average 
consistency in the centre, stiff and slightly sour in the south 
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There are also differences in the water level and conte* 
ijnoritly in focilitiee for wdl-Irrigaiion. But generally the physi¬ 
cal aspect of the district presents little variety. It is fertile and 
its (bo nrested population ensures that almost every available acre 
is brought under the plough. Although the supply of timber is 
barely sufficient, it cannot be said that trees are scarce, and there 
are few parts where one can get an uninterrupted view' for any 
considerable distance. 

The district is watered on two sides by two of the great 
rivers of the Province, the Bavi and the Che nab, which draw 
their supplies from the snows of the central ranges of the Hima¬ 
layas. It also receives from the lower hills numerous smaller 
streams, which practically depend on the rainfall, and may be 
counted upon during the rainy months for a supply, more or 
less copious, and more <>t less intermittent, according to the season. 
Some of three, notably the Aik and the Degh, while destructive 
la the higher tracts, which slope rapidly to the south, are of 
utmost taIus as fertilising agents in the southern parts of the 
district. 

The Chenab breaks out from a rocky gorge in the hills isix 
miles to the north of the BajwAt tract and flows on in two main 
branches, one going due south till it is joined by the Jammu 
Trtwi at Beni Bang where the joint stream turns west : the other 
flowing westwards just outside the boundary oF the district 
which^it enters at Kaltel and then flows south-west to join 
the former branch at Sikka. Twenty-five years ago tbe eastern 
branch was the mam one, but a barrage of stones was ionntd 
across its mouth opposite Akhnur and the main river was 
diverted to the branch known in this district as the Khsno Bbau. 
The barrag; at Akhnur is said to be 'he result of a big flood. 
It reduced the eastern branch to a trickle in winter and 
deprived the Bajwdt streams of most of their supply, with the 
result that the water-courses which the people have excavated to 
irrigate their hinds only flow when the river is in flood. There 
ha/hetn some compensation to the district, however, in the fact 
that the deposits loft by i he old Chenab in its course from Beni 
Sang have improved. The Jammu T4wi carries a fertile silt nod 
as its waters now prevail in this reach the char act* r of the deposit 
is less sandy than formerly. The effect of the barrage at 
Akhnur maybe judged by [ he change in the depth of the old 
Chenab. Twenty-five yema ago it was seldom less than 15 feet 
at any season : now it ia fordable at several piac s during winter. 
On the other band the Khann Bhnu cannot be crossed esoept in 
boats. There are ferries at Tul Bajwan, Clink Khoja, Beli 
Gongwal, Kuri, Khanu Bhsu, Mari, JCulnw&I, Bhakriali and 
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CHAPTER t-A,—PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Tit ciwuK Sod lira- There arc also ferries over the Bajwdt streams and soma 
subsidiary femes on the main river, 

V 

In recent years the set of the river below Jlarala has been 
towards the northern hank anil much land has come under 
cultivation. Till WC6 the deep-stream rule prevailed, but in 
that year a fixed boundary was laid down lor the riverain 
estates. 

Tk* Birt The Ihivi enters the Raya tafcsil of Sialkot at the north-east 

corner, and flows in a fairly straight line down the entire length 
of the southern border till it joins Sheikhupurn district. 
Shortly after entering Raya it is joined by the Basantar. which 
rises in the hills to the east of Jammu. The Ravi flows through 
a level country, and the force of its current is much less than 
that of the Chenab. At no part of its course is it confined 
within high hanks, but the bed of the river gradually widens, and 
its action becomes more erratic as it gets further away from the 
hills. Its deposits are more fertile than those left by the Chenab, 
ami the Khddir circle of the Raya Tabsil is much more fertile 
jhan the riverain circles of Sit'd kot and Daska, 

The stream forms no permanent islands in the river bed, 
but patches of sand, left dry by the retiring floods, form tem¬ 
porary and shifting islands, upon which not unfrequently a thick 
growth of reeds springs up. The river is fordable in places during 
the cold weather, but the passage is not w ithout danger on 
account of quicksands. There arc eleven ferries. The Ravi is 
nowhere navigable, but small country boats come up from Lahore 
for the kdna grass from the iekw, and timber is floated down from 
Chamba. 

Tfc# D*f!i The Dcgh is formed by the union of two petty streams 

north of Jasrota in Jammu territory, and enters the north¬ 
east corner of the Zafarwfi.1 tahsil near tho village of Lehri. 
At Tehra it splits into two branches which re-unite at Saidpur 
Hftnjli. Just before entering the Pasrur tahsil two branches 
are again formed and these continue more or distinct through¬ 
out that tahsil, the right branch crossing the canal near Bhagatpur 
and the left branch entering the Raya tahsil at TetbarwAli, 
The supply of water, being drawn from the lower Mils and de¬ 
pendent solely upon the local rainfall) is somewhat uncertain 
and intermittent. There is water, however, in the channel at 
all seasons of the year; and here and there springs of water 
occur in the bed- When heavy rain lias fallen in the hills the 
discharge of water is sudden and abundant, causing floods, which 
arc frequently destructive. Prom the plain country, too, con¬ 
siderable accessions of volume are received during heavy rain 
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for the river valley, lying low, forms the main drainage artery of 
the eastern portion of the district. The nature of the hanks 
varies much. Abrupt in some places, they become in others so 
gradually sloped as to be almost undistinguishablc. The bed of 
the torrent is of coarse sand, forming in places quicksands of con* 
sidcrable depth The current during the rainy season is very 
rapid, being scarcely fordable even when only knee* deep. When 
waist-high the stream is quite tin fordable. The course of the main 
Current shifts constantly from side to side of the river bed, but 
there have been no instances of late years of any violent change. 

The action of the Degh varies with its distance from the hills. 

It rushes through the whole of Zafarwil and the north of Pasrtfr, 
doing little but barm owing to the rapid slope of the country. To 
the south of Fasrrir and in Eaya, however, its value ns a fertilising 
agent Is great, the alluv ini deposits arc rich and widely spread, 
and the gentle flow allows the water to he used for irrigation. 

The Aik also rises in the Jammu hills, and enters this Tti« ifk xn*. 
district at the village of Utnrimwdli, about six miles to the 
east, of Sidlkot. its general direction is south-west, and it 
skirts the south of the city. On the upper reaches the bed 
is deep and narrow, and the stream rarely overflows. When it 
enters the Dasha lahsil, however, it gradually rises to the level 
of lhe surrounding country, and the force of the current abates. 

In Dasha the Aik is of the greatest service to the villages 
within its sphere of influence. Tt hrings down a rich silt in 
large qitAiititles, and the Aik assessment circle of this tahail is 
the richest tract in the district But whore the Upper Chenab 
Canal crosses the drainage of this vdU there has of late years 
been so much water-logging that measures have bad to he 
devised for remedying a serious evil In particular, the town 
of Sambridl has been rendered almost uninhabitable by seepage. 

During the rains, the supply of wafer in the nala is abundant, 
hut it dwindles during the dry part of the winter season. Except 
after heavy min, it is fordable at any point, f t- is crossed by 
two streng masonry bridges close to the city and cantonments, 
by n railway bridge near the city, and by a smaller wooden bridge 
on the road to Gujrdnwala. 

There are several other smaller streams in the district 
which, though they receive, as a rule, no supply from the hills, 
serve the useful purpose of carrying off the surface drainage 
of the connfrv. Of these, the most important arc the Sabzkote, 

Cadger, Lund a, 1’nlkbu and Khan ndliis, with their different 
petty tributaries. These are generally known by different names 
in different ports of their course. They cannot compare with 
the Aik and Degh as irrigation agents, but they are utilised, 
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otinf linti of ^licrfivci possible, by tbs MuiiDilsrs who oiccl or 

i ersiau wheels, on their banks. 

Hirti'M. There is no piece of water in the district which could be 

called a lake, hut numerous marshy depressions, locally known 
as ohkambks, occur in many parts. These are fed by rain, surface 
drainage, and the small streams, which are a feature of the 
northern part of the district. They are of considerable value as 
reservoirs for purposes of irrigation, and many of them liave bad 
their capacity considerably increased by artificial embankments. 
In suoh cases the water is made available for irrigation by ineans- 
of ducts. In other coses a simpler process is followed, of baling 
water from them to the level of the fields in closely-woven 
baskets. It was believed by Mr. Frinsep that, under encourage¬ 
ment from the District authorities, much might he done to 
improve and extend the means of irrigation thus provided. 
Nothing was done, however, till 1888*89, when the general 
question of these chJuimtths, and the channels leading to and 
from them, was taken up by Lieutenant-Colonel Montgomery r 
the Deputy Commissioner, and for the next five years the whole 
irrigation system depending on them was thoroughly overhauled. 
Sitico then several of the reservoirs have silted up and dams 
have fallen into disrepair. Colonel Montgomery's most ambi¬ 
tious schemes hava suffered from the rivalry of the canal. The 
Jiwan Goraya out from the Degh has been diverted into the 
Ravi to .‘save the canal hanks from its onset, and the whole system 
of irrigation which depended on that cut has been superseded 
by the Raya Branch, Similarly the usefulness of the Satrah 
Bund has been greatly curtailed because tbe canal has usurped 
its place in several villages. This baud dates from the time of 
tbe Mogbal emperors. Almost all tbe ohhambhs diy up before 
tbe winter rains begin and again at tbe beginning of tbe hot 
weather. Generally speaking, cultivation of the area recognis¬ 
ed as belonging to tbe reservoirs them selves is forbidden. All 
natural products, sach as nitophar (nymjJAffifl lotus j and kluis 
grass (Cywibopogon aromalievs) are the property of the burner 
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There arc in many parts of the district traces aud tiadi* 01J 
lions of ancient ennui* long since fallal into disuse. Mr, E. 
Prinsep, who conducted the two first settlements of Smlkot, was 
of opinion that most, if not all, of these were capable of rest ora- 
tion + His rcnk&rk* on the subject in the report of the first 
Tegular settlement are as follows i — 

«'fha most noticeable is ft cot that was manic by Aii Msmlin Kb in, i-n> 

Te *r am . to bring the waters of the l ari to the Imperial Girdeiisat Shahdrih. 
it i* b *id to have joined the Palkhu at Nandpfir. There are torn of it at 
Kotil-Lobirto, Zahu ft. and Bandt, aq that it must have been newly* U mile* 
in length- Tin- people assure me that it w«* a successful undertaking, that 
it Sowed the whole jear round, was as, d for irrigation, and in (imte ^p»ble 
of restoration. During Akhat's reign, another eot was made by one -Manlvi 
Ghnlrim Mnsttfa from the Aik, above Siilkot, for the purpose of watering 
the wardens *ad tanks of MiAnpUrt. Again, ewe Sheikh Rasa of Ghuuft made 
an attempt to supply the uiiami of Pvtfnwtii by ft cut from the_A^k, 
opposite Ms loch hit, which, not proving uMCtaeful, induce., hard ar 3Mm 
Singh to make a similir attempt for the rausc purpose at IJhcsiAo.a I it Ik- 
higher up, which did answer for ft time. Traces of it are sai l to be * lllt 
visible. So also to DAni Shikoh, iho brother of AUmgir, ia attributed the 
construction of a ea.^l to bring the water of (he Degh through the centre o. 
tho high tract* in the vicinity of Pwrur ; trices of which, m ihe form oE om 
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tanka and aqueducts, are still apparent. A proposal to restore the Alt 
MiirJfin Canal was lately made, anil fiovernnicnt ordered a survey and oalleJ 
for a rejjort. The head of the eanal lay in Jammu territory, ami there were 
other difficulties to be met. I'ha result wjis that the project a'as aban¬ 
doned/' 

The only other old work of this kind is in the north 
of Raya taheil. About fifty years ago, the xamindars made a 
deep cutting from the largo depression or dhait at the village of 
Dode in Gurddspur as far as the villages of Ishar Mahddeo and 
Hussan Hussain in this district. But the channel soon silted up, 
and the people have never been ready to incur the annual expen¬ 
diture necessary for keeping it clear. 

Tlie district consists of an alluvial plain and no rock forma¬ 
tions have been found. The composition of the soil is discussed 
in Chapter If, section A. A little foinfoir is still found near 
cantonments, but it is mostlv worked out, 

There is no book on the botany of the district to which 
reference cun be made. The wild flora are similar to those of 
the plains with an admixture of plant* of the lower bills in the 
Bajwdt and near the Jainarm border generally. A description 
of the tries, shrubs, and needs commonly found in the district is 
given under the beading of Forests in Chapter IT, Seel ion C, 
where their economic value is discussed. Generally speaking, the 
distriot is well wooded owing largely to the avenues kept up by 
the District Board, but the intensive cultivation of the tract 
militates against the existence of wild life in any form. 

Of wild animal life there is very little in the district and 
w! at little exists is practically confined to the portions of the 
Bajw4t that bonier on the Jammu State and to the Ravi river¬ 
ain. In these two tracts jackals, foxes, wild-cat, hires, pig, 
nilgai, wild cattle and wolves are occasionally found. Much 
damage to crops is suffered by villages on the Jammu border 
owing to the incursions of wild Cattle and other animals which 
And asylum Sl the Statu rakhs, and the unfortunate zamiiidars 
make night hideous with I lie din they prof luce in order to scare 
away the destroyers uf their harvest. Away from the riverain 
of the Chenab and Ravi even the jackal is rarely to he found, 
hut a few hares Lead a precarious existence around cantonments, 
and in the kalar tracts of Daska, Pasrdr and Raya there are 
a few I) lack-buck. 

The {kiwi or com crane) is found nil over the dis’ 

Irict in the cold weather. Geese, both grey and barred, fre¬ 
quent the rivers and the chhambhs, when the latter arc full after 
/ eavy rain. All the well-known varieties of mallard, duck and 
teal, with the ubiquitous Brahmin!, are also found on the rivers 
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Of the poisonous .snakes, the most numerous are the karait 
or sangchur {Butigarits coeTuhts) and the riper, or karundia 
(Lchxs car in a tn). The others which are less commonly met with 
are the iaiota, dudia, phaniar and the chbimba Thetracts most 
infested by snakes are the south of Da ska. the villages stretching 
from Sfltrflh to IVolindo in Pasrdr, and the greater part of the 
kalar circle in Raya. 

'J he village of Dadhora in the Raya tnhsil has an unenvi¬ 
able reputation for deadly snakes, Out they are said to do no 
harm to the inhabitants of that village and to be dangerous 
only to outsiders. The Jiajwdt claims to be nearly free from 
snakes and the people say that such as are met with have 
been washed down from Jammu territory by floods. 

The winter lasts from the end of October till the middle of 
March and is generally very pleasant, but owing to the proximity 
of the hilts the sky is frequently overcast with clouds, although no 
rain may fall. The transition from winter to summer is very 
sudden and by the beginning of April the heat is a little more 
than pleasant, hut Sialkot is not inordinately hot for a plains, 
district. The temperature occasionally falls to something quite 
mild during summer win n a storm occurs in the hills, and 
visitors from' Lahore generally find the station much more toler¬ 
able Hum their own so far as heat is concerned. The BajwAt is 
kept cool by its streams which are fed from the snows, but, once 
the rains commence, it is damp and feverish and is to bo 
avoided like the kalar tracts of Dnska. Pasrur mid especially 
Raya where life is a burden during the monsoon. 
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Mr. Trinsep, at the time of nMtoe^eeorda^of Rainfall in 
attention to tabulating er^s^ t hp bW proportionate to the 
the district tracing gifl _" ■ * ufiie These gradations are 

dirt*** of the s£tfc& aW Shortly. 

mark(4 upon ttio jnop S 1 ^iffavAnoa of no Iosjs than 

S,PH»«V. * 

20 inches between tbe «ne of 3 Q |j r Prinaep deduced 

inlhe 

minimum ranges ns low as IS inches. 

The overage, recorded st tah.il heuhjiarter. during the 
last ten years were— 


Bidlkot 
Zafarwdl 
Daska 
Pas r dr 
Raya 


SO B inches. 
36 0 „ 
37’A „ 

80-4 


>! 


23*c 


Generally the rainfall is good, buti it ™ 

variations from year £ 1917-13 it 

inches at the headquarters of the rtistnci, 

tyah d 7 '41 inches. 

Nearly M *£ *£2V%£S‘ ’ 

season .June to Septimb ■ I during theee months deter- 

agricultural point of oU ■ .□ wings, 

mims tk are particularly 

September and the tiret weeK i relied on at this 

important, but onf or tuna tely ran ^ u&imgfttcd rice crop 

ttS and its failure ^sthel^of theunun. ^ 

a* j&s$rsg» 

^\lm tillrtr’iy & <** - » ““ 

this district. 

During the rain,. flood, generally occur 
sever the local communications, ctpN mil} 111 „ T 

Sarwil end Sarov„U end to W «jjUl hrri -J«J- 
tracts of the district are under water tor w et u 
climate in rendered most unhealthy. 


No special earthquakes have been recorded. 
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SECTION B. — History. 

Xui; butoiy. SAknla fnow Sisilkot City) was the capital of the Madras 
who are known :n the late Verlie period {Brihad&mnyakn ZTpn« »- 
shad). S&kaJacMpa or the * island ' of Sakata was the name of the 
dodb, or land lying between the two rivers, he' ween Chandra' 1 
bh£ga (Clienab) and lrArati lEavii, f-'fikala was the capital, 
or one of the capitals, of the Greek kiigs of the House of 
Euthydcmus. and the residence of Menander fMilindajL After 
the invasion of the Hdnas (Huns) in the last quarter of the 
fifth century A, D it became the capital of Toraraina and his 
son Mihirakula. 


Tt. 

•HiJarj, 


The Antiquities of Shilkol are discussed by Sir Alexander 
Camaimgh^m in his Archeological Survey Reports, II, 2 !, 22, and 
XIV. 44 to 47. Its early history is closely interwoven witJi 
traditions of the Riija SAlivdhan, his son Rdji lim-ahq and his 
fofc, Baja Hudij so famous in Punjab folk-lore. 

In the earliest days, we are informed, the whrde surface of 
the country was waste and studded with thick fjTCsfs, hut 
inhabited by & pastoral race, called Yalmrs or Yirs, who lived in 
jilns or rude mat huts, chiefly along the banks of rivers. These 
tribes were numerous and powerful* Some time after the inva¬ 
sion of Alexander against Porus p it is said that large volunteer 
armies flocked into the province from remote parts of Hindustan. 
Among them arrived Shun, Htiu and Dali, the throe reputed 
sons of the great Raja Racbor Kao of Ttajpiitina, whose capitals 
were Ujjrtin and Indore, The emigrant* fraternised with the 
early settlers, and introduced the art of agriculture and the use 
of wells for irrigation* It is even computed I hat out of 500,fl 00 
warriors some Bofl g P00 devoted themselves so diligently to the 
cultivation of land, that in 250 years after their arrival the whole 
country from Lahore to MnlUn and Kastir to Si.ilkot was cleared 
of jungle* These settlers were assisted by the original tribes, 
who were known also under the names of Ylrs in the Tech and 
Siml Srigur Doflhs ■ Jhuns and Pachaklas in this Dodb; 
and Bhul&r* J!an, Her in the Bdri Doiih. The Shun Dal in the 
time of } Ikramiditya are recorded as the most powerful tribe 
in the Punjab, hut they would not intermarry with the aborr- 
"ineis, who were looked upon as an inferior tace of Ghalor, 
Ghauts or Gat [Sanskrit, yuii)* or as they are now called Jab?* 
I',vcn to his day in the heart of the Hindu agricultural tract, 
the people will tell yon them arc only 24 pure Jat races now 
jremauling,, B the Bhular, H&n, and Her, which last counts 
only as half a caste ; that all the rest are really of Rajput origin. 
But those days have passed aud little traces exist of such raceB 
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now. In the vicinity of Naindkot, md also ajt the foot of the 
hills pppf Jammu, may be founds a tribe of Jhuns, and there if* 
reason to think that file Hu aria I clan, who Oivn several villages 
in this district, bear a close affinity to the first emigrants from 
RajpiitAna. 

The principal tribes now are the Dojwas, who probably 
came from the direction of Multdn ; the A wans, svho saj they 
came from Ghazni j, the L humans, from Makidla in Central 
India; the Sindtis from Oudli; and the S&lchria Rijpiits from 
the hills, who jointly hold nearly 800 estates, or over oac-tbird 
of the district. Of these the Awrtns only con point to ft 
distinct Muhammadan origin. There are also the Min lids, who 
are a royal clan from their having a common pedigree with the 
Jammu ‘ princes ; and the Bajus, who give their name to Enjwat. 
It is a curious fact that both of these clans, who now are 
essentially Rtipdt in name and association, have a common 
pedigree, the Minlias with the Virk and lhe Daju with the Bajwa 
c lans, both of whom are called essentially Jat, which shows the 
prevalence of the Jidjput origin. 

The places of greatest antiquity appear to be the cities of 
Sirilkot, formerly called Sulkot; Pasn'ir known as Parasrur. 
Pasrflr is surrounded by villages held by the BAjwft Jabs, whose 
first Founder, Kholu, set lied in Pan wins and lmd six sons, who 
founded BMgowdh Ildrki, KhAnowJli, Chowiudn, N4rcw.il and 
Pasriir; Mankah founded I'asrur. The tradition is that during 
the better davsof the Mughal empire, a Jaqir came to visit the 
khdngdh (shrine) of Syad Jalal. Mankah hearing of his arrival in 
accordance witli old usage offered him. Re, >1 as a imzaT, which was 
indignantly refused. The faqiT took bis departure, but did not 
forget the civility, for 12 yeans after he returned to the khdnqdh 
uoiifi other th&Ti Hu m£y un suiniiiOBOil ItfAiiIssiUj {viid niadii 
him the ruler of the Pasriir pargana. So Mankah built the 
city, locating traders of every kin 1. On Mankah 1 a death, owing 
to his son being a minor the fief was managed by Patah Chaud, 
son of Nam (the brother), who went in person to Delhi and was 
honoured by Akb&r. 


But of Sialkol we have information which carries us back 
to a VOT distant period. It is said to have been originally 
founded by Ittja Sul or Sail of I’ondbu renown, hence cdkd 
Sulkot, about S,000 years ago, whose dynasty continued for 1,500 
veara 4fter the flood, the popular belief has it that the whole 
country remained one vast uninhabited region for I.OuO years. 
The first account of its restoration takes us to the tune when 
SiMkot wan a part of Kashmir, and KAja Sum Datt enjoyed 


Th* firtt 
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(■uijfft. unmolested rule for one century more. It WM obont 1 

trhcn Yikrainidityfl was monarch of Ujjiio, that RAjn Sul w an 
{or S.UirAhan) built the fort and established the principality of 
Si-1 Ik ot. He was of l ho Si a caste, mention ot which ia to he 
found to this day; some think Siilkot takes its name in this 


Ttf J* Snlwfii 
fMMbfl®'. 


Ri]» Bwilii 


way. 

A curious legend exists that a Khatrini woman, when 
bathing in the Aik, was wooed by a serpent called BAsak NAg. 
She conceived and bore a son who was called Sal wan, who rose 
to be a man of great power and wealth, and through the awist¬ 
ance of this snake was made n King. This legend has probably 
a direct connection with the Ndg worship of the hills, and must 
be of great antiquity. It is said Vikramiiditya even visited 
SiAlkot, and Sal win refusing to go and meet him, a severe 
battle was fought in which the former lost his hte, arid 
Riia SalwAn, exulting over hfo triumph, caused the era to be 
changed to that of Saks, which is even referred to now-a-days j 
thus the Sftmhat year 1916 agrees with 1779 Sokn. Raja SalwA n 
had two sons, Fursn Bhagat and KasAlu. The former, turning 
faqir, so incensed his father that he ordered his hands ana feet 
to be cut off and thrown down a well in Karol, near bmikot, 
which is called Ftiranw&la to this day, and is noted for its very 
cold water and its healing qualities, Every Sunday, on a new 
moon, it is the resort of pilgrim females, who seek a remedy for 
barrenness. 


Riia Raadln lived to lake a more distinguished part in the 
events of these primitive times. About A.lb 360. one Kaja Hudi 
(believed to he the chief of the Gakkhar tribe j had established 
himself in the country along the banks of the Attoek river, 
between KalibAgh and the Fort of Attoek. He took formal 
possession of all the country to the west of Jhelum, and con¬ 
tracted an alliance with RasAIu, whom he induced to give the 
promise of his daughter jn marriage. On RasAlu’s failing after¬ 
wards to fulfil this promise, Raja Hudi brought a large force 
straight to SiAlkot. The former, unable to oppose him m the 
fieldfahut himself up in the fort, against which JMja Hiidi ex¬ 
pended all his skill for sis months ; he then gave up in despair 
and plundered the countrv, subjugating the Sbiin Hals and 
Jats, who first fled, and then, uniting their forces, met him at a 
place called Sant; Snugh (a large village about I f miles to 
south-east of Lahore, and the site of the famous Sangila of Alex¬ 
ander). Meanwhile Ittja Rasdlu's daughter 1 wins anxious for 
tho marriage* made private oTertures p which ended in l^ja 
Hudi’s successful elopement with her to his army at Lum, near 
Lahore. After a long altercation the quarrel was hushed up, 
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and the lady ^ns ever after called Stfrang, from the place of R‘J* *«*)■. 
reconciliation, which becamo a famed locality. The ruins of 
Sprang or Slrangfri still lie in the Sikh Mlnjs, dose to SauriAn, 
some 12 mites east mid north of Lahore. The two R&pts became 
friends, and so pleased was Rdja Hi'idi, (hat he gavo the whole 
new country he had conquered to Raja Karm, thu adopted son 
of RasAIu, with the title of Malik! Miilk, and by this treaty 
Sdrangfri and its dependencies were made over to tlie Sfa family. 

After the death of R6ja RisAlu. in A.D. 400, the country is said 
to have fallen under the curso of Ptiran for upwards of 300 
years, lying totally devastated from fatnir.es and incessant a* Cntu?. 
plunder. In the year 700 A.D. the fort and city of Sidlkot were 
demolished by a targe army under Rdja Kiraut, supported by the 
tribesmen of the Yusufz’ai country. They attacked Srirangiri, 
scarcely leaving a vestige behind. After which for a long period 
there is no news of SiAlkot beyond that it remained a portion 
of the territories of the U4 jd Brahm Deo of Jammu, at first paying 
tribute, and then revenue, to the mbdhdtir of Lahore as an ap¬ 
panage of tho Mughal empire. 

In the year 1184 SbahAh ud dtn Mohammad Ghori invaded 
the Punjab, then in the bands of the last of the Ghnzmivid 
Icings J'eing unable to reduce Lahore he devastated the country 
and then retired to SiAIkot, the fort of which place he repaired 
and strengthened and left a garrison in it. After his departure 
to Ghazni, Sultan Khusru Malik of Lahore in alliance with the 
Ghnkknrs besieged SMlkot Fort, but was unable to capture it. 

Some time later however tho fort seems to have fallen. Sohdra 
ferry is also mentioned. It seems to have been one of the 
principal ferries in the Chenab in former times. 

On his return journey from Delhi in 1399 Taimur marched nilrinlnr 
along the foot of the low hills and captured Jammu where he 
compelled the RAjd to embrace Islam, Ha must also have 
visited Si.tlkot. 

In 1520 BAbar advanced into India by way of Sialkot which i«th Out try. 
capitulated and the inhabitants were saved from massacre. 

In 1524 K Imamu Gokalfault was appointed Governor of 

Sialkot. 

Babar’s last and successful invasion of the Punjab was . 
effected by an advance from the Indus in 1515. Passing below 
the hill of RAlnAth of the Jogis he forded the Jhelum and sent 
on Saiyids TufAn and Laehin with orders to push on with 
all speed to Lahore and direct his troops there not to fight but 
to effect a junction with him at Sill kot or Pasrur. He hi mad f 
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T j s ited with condign punishment. BAbar lind apparent]} gx®& 
difficult v in calling in his detachments, for according to the 
Qhughatdi he sent SUlftm and Nur Beg to the Begs at Lahore 
with orders to get information about the position of the,®™J 
3 _~ nort *we they could effect their junction with him. 
Some of his troops in Lahore joined him at Sislkot ai'd he tben 
advanced to Basrar where other lenders joined him, ancl .he 
ho pushed on to KAUnaur. He then laid siege to iialot m 

the JaswAn Diin, 

. At the time of Akbar, tire present district (with the excep* 

tb« Mu«b*. | ion of Bajwar, trans-Clienab) formed part of the 

tirkdr, or district, of the Lahore M There was a land 
measurement and a fixed money assessment upon the number of 
bivh'is cultivated each year. There were superior officers of col¬ 
lection in each district, and a kdnungn m each pargana, 
business it was to keep the record* and be at the same time a 
referee in all disputes. Under SliMi J&Mn the well-known 
engineer, Ali Mardin Kh4n, had ehar-e of SiSlkot. His adminis¬ 
tration is well spoken off. He not only demanded a tendonable 
revenue, altering the cash demand to suit the season, hut hotped 
the people to pay it by cutting canals, and by other improve¬ 
ments. There is no record of the revenue realized by him. 

In the reign of ShAh .Tallin a Mughal army from KAlml 
and Pesh&war under the command of the Prince Murid Bakhsh 
marched by way of Siilkot to Bathinkot which seems o show 
that the road 'from the north passed that way, as in the tune 

of Alexander and the Chinese pilgrims. 

f - f At the end of the reign of Muhammad Shiih, when the 
irtl! Mughal power at Delhi was on the decline, the outlying 
* I7«^i districts were left pretty much to themselves. Anarchy and 

by a powerful family of Pathdns, and the submontane tracte 
were in the hands of Kftja Ran jit Deo. Zafarwnl, Pasrur, and 
Daska, though Nubordmate to Lahore, were split up into 
Kiwis or tappds, afterwards called At this juncture 

Ahmad ShAbDurini, in A D. 1748. returned fo>m Kjjj 
increased forces, determined to punish Mfr Manu for thwarting 
his plans at Sirhind- Mfr Manu, on finding reinforcement* from 
Delhi had not been sent to his aid, entered into negotiations in 
which the Abdill was allowed the four dvrincts of GujrAt, 
Sidlkot, Pasrfir and Aurangabad. In A.D, 1 t B1 Ahmad Shah, 
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finding tile revenues bad nut been paid or these four districts, 
returned to Gujr.it and sen! au embassy to Lahore to demand a d. nn m'i 
payment, which was refused. The .Vbdf.li marched to Lahore, WfcJSH# 
was met by the united forces of Adfnu Beg tChrtn from Jullundur 
and Kaura Mat I of MulMn. gave battle at Shi Ildar a, and dually 
establishing his power in (he Punjab and Sirhiiul, loft his sou 
Tnirmtr to rule at Lahore. 

About this time the hill districts seem to hare been under J£" 
two Raj as. Kir pal Deo and Ran jit Deo, the seat of the former tb* R(j^t 
being at Bdu-ka-killah, whilst the country to the west of the ,tirf ‘ 

Tawi belonged to the latter. By a skilful ruse, on the pretence 
that n powerful demonstration was going to be made upon him 
from Delhi with a view of extorting tribute, Itanjit Deo urged 
his kinsman to come up to him in the hills, 'nnjit Deo then 
acknowledged bis vassalage to Delhi, and was allowed to appro¬ 
priate the dominions of Kirpil Deo* From this date Rrmjft 
Deo became subordinate to Delhi, and continued to establish 
his sway, which was carried ns far as the Roraj and Pathin- 
wali tdluqas. Ou the several occasions of the D irini invasion 
of Lahore, the wily hill chief made overtures for an alliance, 
which woro at last accepted. It is said that when the former 
returned from Hind lie tin after baring taken Jfathra, ha 
further confirmed this alliance by the gift of the throe 
Riklshahi panjandt, Z ifarwil, Sattkh&trp, and Anrangdbud, On 
the confines of pargaua Za fa rival stood a targe tiling*, which is 
said to have covered over ^t.OOO l.Jqhas, known in lughat days 
as Drang Sluihpdr Latif .* 1 ft is otherwise? known ns Chawinda, 
from its being held by four classes :rWr ran !dn) or divisions, 

Drtdra, Krindrah, Dugrah, and Reid, It is a very old place, and 
was founded by Ndnak, one of the sons of Kdlu, the founder of 
the Itijwa colony. Ralmiat Khln, the chh-f of this tribe, who 
was man of large wealth and influence, had built a fort, and w .13 
strengthening his position when he was suddenly attacked 
by Ranjii 1>eo, who succeeded in adding Cbawinda to his 
dominions. At .a time when Rnnjit Deo was in difficulty, and 
was himself a, prisoner at Ijfthore in the hands of Khan Bahadur, 
a KAtll RAjptit of Tik'iria, a great brigand^ succeed* 
ed in wresting Idluna ChaubAra from one Chajju fail in, 
the agent of the Rajii Pritbu took the fort, killed Chajju 
and mado the Salehriris subordinate. He built a. small fort 
(garhi) and a shooting bor [bdrtitiarri) ; wiicnee the place is jujpit 
to this day known as <>arhi Jhaubdra . He killed every 
Minhas inhabitant of Jritoko. Oil hearing of this, Ranjit Deo, ** 
being hhnudf a Rajpitt of the same tribe, gave battle at Ala, 
near Cbirvra, defeated Pritiiu, and thus added Chaubaru to 
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Ills dominion. In this way he had extended his territory till, 
Mcmduicy in A.D 1773, he held actual or nominal sway of the entire 
country north of a line reaching from Dingn in the Jech 
Dodb to the Chenab river at Kuluwiil, and from Roras to 
Sankhatrs, even up to Miindu Khail in fargamt Shakargarh. 

The to Inga and city of Sialkot, however, were not included. 
They ware held by a powerful Pal ban family till the time when 
the Sikhs learnt tlie advantage of combining together to plun¬ 
der the country, and make for themselves a name and a power, 
destined one day to be established on a permanent foundation. 

Upon the extension of Hanjit Dco'e rule into the submontane 
i-jolj.im”’ portion of the district, a ruder system than that just described 
as practised by the .Vi uglinls was introduced. The Kijptits took 
revenue tn kind by division of the actual outturn, here called 
ddoli. The share usually taken was one-third, but sometimes 
one-fourth. Afterwards a house tax, ghorawdm, was introduced, 
which met with great discontent. Measurements were sel¬ 
dom resorted to; no records Were kept except such as might 
be necessary for internal village reference ; a few officers were 
appointed to keep the peace » while th£ revenue was collected 
and paid in chiefly through the bends of tribes or local 
divisions. Land belonged to the ruler, who might dispose of 
it at will ; the occupant could he removed from one village 
to another, and the revenue agents (kdrddrs) had the right of 
locating new cultivators at pleasure. 

Jr ivas when the Durdni power had ceased to be felt, and 
- 1 fb t ^ ,0 Sikhs w ere forming themselves into the well-known 
associations called the* twelve mis/s/ that ■ Sialkot teas wrested 
from the Pat bans by two of the Sikh leaders, Jhandn Sin"h 
ami Ganda Singh, confederates of the famous GuhSb Singh, 
Mdnwiila, who represented the Uhuugf mid. By them it was 
given over to four of their retainers, Natha Singh, Shahid, Hollar 
Singh, Atarfvfflla, Sihib Singh, AynAwala, and Jar war Singh, 
Gluunan, who held the fort and tdluqa in four divisions. 
Ranjft Deo being now engaged in a quarrel with bis oldest 
sol, Brij Eiij Deo, determined to set asiil« his title to succession 
in favour of Mian Dalelu, his brother. Upon this brij Itiij broke 
cut into open rebellion and applied to Chart Singh (of the Sniar- 
chakki family, grandfather of llanjit Singh), offering a large yearly 
tribute ii he would help him. Chari Singh, having an oht 
grudge against baiijlt Deo, closed with the offer, and after 
inducing Jni Singh, Kunjhia, to join his force?, marched to Uda 
Char, on the bank or tlio Basantar across the liorder, where 
they met the army of Ilnnjit Deo, supported by Jh&adn Singh, 
Ulntngi. After a short skirmish. Chart Singh was killed, and 
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Jui Singh, assuming chargeof Aid ha Singh (the bill 

ift Singh), afterwards exchanged turbans with the g 


the Fuajib. 


jft Singh) 

It was now that a new era began to dawn in -- - flT ' nts 
The year 17TO A D, was strangely marked by two great 
the death of Ranjit Deo and the birth of Kanjf £ ivay 
god-warrior of the hills serine to Imve been removed to in ^ ^ 

for the I ion-warrior of the plains ; but the ^PP^, . . w hich 

latter was accompanied by one of those great imt 0 f one 

distract kingdoms and destroy populations, ’ ‘Jj which 

of the most terrible famines tliat Imve ever occurru , * district, 

is remembered a* the San Chdhs by the poop <■ ,-try was 

For three years ending with A,D. 1783 the w 0 e ., ^ ^ Te 
itduccd to starvation and death, and thousands are 
emigrated to Koshtnfr 


Vdlm Singh, however, was not stayed by 
the road to future fame which he was cutting ■ tlm south 
His attention was drawnto the prospect of phij r j: Kfl j 
of this Defib, but 1 eari$t of Banjft D^ s death, bJ 

had succeeded to the throne, and that misrul 9 , lie 

begun, he thought it was a fitting moment to_mte«e h 
advanced with a force to the hills in 17 fc 4 A.I>. : Buj ^ bill 

unable to oppose him, lied to Triton ttjn Backed 

seen from Suilkot on a line day) and the Sikh hum ' 

Jammu, ravaged the country, and retired with great ]> 

Prom tl,i. il»tc table fell upon the Mil “* 

BhangfWddr#, perceiving him to be weak, made 
ainus on liis borders, T<Uuqa ChapiAr oven was g^n J. llL of 
time, till a convention was entered into W“gp * * sses5 ; 0n 
Bs. 25.000 black-mail to the sarddf* "'ho had po ^ OM 

of Sialkot. It is even .said that Raujit Deo thl , Sikbs 

time to pay 1* lakhs to the Bhangi confederacy. ilul , „ 

grew in power, and* to put an end to their f ^ a bat tle was 
Deo determined to make one last great effort. A t 
fought at Rumal, but without success. There is a Bf -- 

taph in this village which is pointed out as tbe placew one 

Rai Deo was killed and his forces routed. The cveut 
of considerable importance, as it marks the date whe ? 

he said the power oFhe Sikhs was fully e^bliahed .vn £f 

montane replan, only 25 miles from Jammu, now- tbe 

tbe Mahdrdja of Kashmir, The whole, couiit. _ - ■ ^ fffla 

hill ebiefship during the successful reign ® J j Rifled 

thus at cnee appropriated bv the bit he, aIlt l l ^ lt: 1 

among tbe loaders and retainers. 
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R^jit Wb. The hum Mg family whmec sprang (he future Jeadcr who 

was so shortly destined to form monarchy out of these rapid 
usurpations by Sikh brigands, had fheir residence at Q-ujr4nwAjfl, 
hut up to this lime their possessions in this district consisted 
only of two tdiur f as, SandhdnwAla and Tceh.i Mandttla ; but ao 
great was the genius and combination, so successful the prestige 
of this one ]f ader, that wc And in 20 years, from A.D, 1790 to 
1810, Ranjft Singh bad absorbed nearly every portion of the 
district by conquest or confiscation info his own "hands 

Orfcin of To the greed of a confederacy, whose members were ever 
suspicions of one another, may be attributed to a great extent 
the success of the Lion Ling To the same onnsc tv * can trace 
the origin of the suh-division of the country into political 
parcels, which took the name of faltiqns, and destroyed every 
feature of the old fiscal system. 

&u>iHh n «et It only now remains to describe briefly bow the territorial 

* 0 ^% absorption was effected in this dist rict, b v Kan jit Si nek He 

Risjft si* K fi. fought three battles, and the dissevered "roti (ederaey fellwupplidht 
at his fee*. In A D, 1790-91 Sohdra was taken'From Otyar Singh 
of Gujrdt, who fell in the trenches. Pushing on his suboessee’ 

* Riajit Singh sent Gnnpat E£ to floimllce, who sacked the fort 
and made the first inroad into the Jlhangi possession. When 
Sudb Singh Dodin died, the nest year he took possession of 
Jurnke and Bhopal wu la. Similarly on the death of Ndr Singh 
(Cbamiari; in 1S07 A.D, he appropriated Pnsrur and 13 (dtugas 
round it. Seeing these confiscations (bn Sialkot sarddrs com¬ 
bined to resist his authority, upon which Diwan Alohknm Chsntl 
with a large force was sent to Sidlkofc. A hard fight with the 
four sotddrs in an entrenched position put the city and fort 
into the hands of Ran jit Singh Thu battle of Atari is said 
to have been very fatal ;o both sides and la-ted 79 day s, but 
the gain was great, for from 20 to 19 more tMuqai were added 
to the conqueror’s territories. Two years" afterwards Jodh 
Singli f it aziraluidia). who liad been uphold in big jd#ir, died ; 
and on Ganda Singh, hbson. failing to pay the required* tribute, 
sequestration followed of the four tcfhiqas of Gbarthal, Gojr», 
Mitrfliiwdli, and Talwandi Miisa Khan. The next year GujrAt 
was token Sahib Singh tied to Dewa Jlabile fa place across 
our present borders, in Janunu i erritory, and still, as it lias 
always been, a refuge for the outlaw and ruffianj, hut being 
recalled by Ran jit Singh Ik? received tho grant of Bajwut. 
One last effort appeared to bo necessary, so when N id ban Singh, 
Hattu, declined vassalage a force was sent to Daaia. The 
Hattu, as he was nicknamed, was completely routed, and 
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eight more Uiinqas were added to the empire, It was dis* 

covered that Nidlmii Singh had received stweour from the Bwwcby** 

AhliiwAIhfc chiefs so Ehdg Singh was arrested and with ***>F s***. 

his son, Stlbdh Singh, taken off to Lahore, iJhdg Singh 

was treated with consideration for a time \ but on his death 

his property too wub con Sweated, and ten more ialuqas became 

khdtsa. 

Thus it will be aeon that Banjft Singh became master of 
the whole district. The tuluqas were for the most part alien need w™' 't* 
during the early years of his sway ; but as file grantees died or 
misbehaved, his own position became more secure and his 
Government more firmly established. Tn hoik ca.-es the fiscal 
result was the same. Each sarddr had his own mode of ci dlec- 
tion. The prevalent mode was that of division of the produce 
(edeii or tmfdi , the share of the ruler varying, according to 
circumstanci s, from one*half to one-quarter of the net produce, 
an allowance of about .anc-fifth being made before div sion to 
the cultivator for expenjjB of cultivation. Farts oi the district, 
under 11 nhjit Singh. *cre|jiven out on fixed leases to contractors, 
among" v^hope names "appear those of the well-known chiefs, 

Gulfliif Sindi, Suehet Singh, and Hira Singh, Dogrda. The two 
latter appear nr times to have commuted the payments of grain 
for a rash demand, fixed according tn the price current of the 
day, Nona of them, however, can be said to Lava effected a 
money settlement, properly so called. This was first attempted 
in 1 bill-If 7 by Gent-rid Avitahile, to whom the administration 
of » large portion of the present district was during those years 
entrusted. His system was to effect money leases for fixed 
periods in the name of the village headmen : but from inquiries 
made at the time of the first Erilish settlement, it appears that 
the assessment was based on most imperfect data, and that very 
few villages succeeded in paying in full the amount stipulated 
in the lease. Under Eanjlt Singh, M5 villages, yielding an 
estimated revenue of Its. 115,390, were alienated to jdyird iirs, of 
whom the principal were Rijn Tej Singh and Snrdar Jhauda 
Singh, Butfllia. Raja Tej Singh held 117 villages, including 
pnrt of Bajmit and the territory of Sialkot itself, 

Enough has been written to show the four great epochs 
which take ua back over a period of 100 years. There were 
first the (l) Mughal invasion, followed by ['j) Rajput ascendancy. 

The prestige ol the hill chiefs then declined on the usurpation 
bv the (3) Sikh commonwealth, and out of the ruins a nation was 
formed which was eventually absorbed under a (4) Sikh 
monarchy, 

c2 
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^ di *' On Ban jit Singh, under a regency established 

£umd?r at Lahore, guided by British influence and advice, British 
officers were employed in reducing things to order. The .separa- 
jleFiW! tion of khdba from jdpfr receipts and the imposition of a just, 
land tax on the principle of a money settlement were among the 
first measures carried out. The inquiry was very thorough, 
and when the British Government annexed the country the 
j&girs of Budh Singh {Cluma' 1 and .Thanda Singh {Kslfmlis) 
were ihe only very old Sikh families that remained, they in their 
turn were confiscated in 184S), when it was discovered that those 
two families had token part against us in the second Siklt war, 

Tt» .UuiEnj, The following account of the Mutiny in Si A3 kot has been 
compiled from the Punjab Mutiny Report anil other con tempo- 
rary records, and from the published accounts of eye-witnesses. 
TVHen Hip news Of the outbreak at Meerut reached Sidlkot. on 
the 10th May 1857. the garrison consisted of one troop of Horse 
Artillery, commanded By Colonel Dawes ; one battery of Field 
Artillery, which contain eel a certain number of natives, com¬ 
manded by Captain Bourebier; the 52nd Light Infantry, under 
Colonel Campbell; the 9th Bengal Cavalry, under Colonel 
Campbell; the 25th Native Infantry, under Major Drake; and 
the 46th Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel Farquharson, 
There was also a musketry dep&t consisting of 27 Europeans 
and 65 Natives, Tho station was commanded by Brigadier- 
freneral Brind, Tire Native Cavalry lines lay to the west of the 
station, south of, ard elo*e to, the convent. The British 
Ariitlery and Infantry barracks occupied the same site as they 
do now. the two Native Infantry Regiments being stationed, in 
between, where the British Cavalry barracks now stand. Tho 
Civil and Police lines were situated rm tho ground now occu¬ 
pied by the Scotch Mission and the American Mission Orphan¬ 
age. The Jail, Court-bo uses aid Tren.iry stood os the sane 
sites ns they now occupy. 

When tho news of the disarming of the mutinous troops at 
Mldn At Jr, on the 13th May, reached Sidlkot, it created consider* 
able unrest, and the guns were removed to the British Infantry 
barracks. On the night of the 20th May orders were received 
to despatch all the available British troops to join the flying 
column under orders for Delhi, They left five days afterwards 
for VVazfrdbid, and took with them the 35th Native Infantry 
and the left wing of the 9th Bengal Cavalry, They joined the 
main coin mu under command of Brigadier-General Neville 
Chamberlain at WWrSbAd, and proceeded on their march to 
the south. The station was thus loft denuded of all European 
troops, except a few soldiers in hospital. The native forces 
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left behind were two troops of the 9th Bengal Cavalry, chiefly 
Hindustani Muhammadans, and the whole of the tfith Native 
Infantry, also Hindustanis. These made no secret of their 
sympathy with the mutineers, but the time for disarming them 
hod passed. General Brind first of all ordered all Europeans 
who amounted to about 40 men. with some ladies and children, 
to rendezvous at tlie military prison in case of an outbreak; 
but later on the old fort in the* city was selected, as it contained 
some young Sikhs recently enlisted who were being drilled with 
a view to their being sent on to recruit the Punjab regiments 
before Delhi. The three American missionaries with their 
families left Snilkot on the night oi' the 1.1th -Tune, and reached 
Lahore n'4 Gujrinwdla on the morning of the 13th. But with 
these exceptions no white people left for a place of greater 
safety. At t a.m. on the 9th Inly the whole civil power was 
suspended hv the simultaneous mutiny of all the native troops. 
Colonel Campbell and the officers of the cavalry were first on the 
scenes and at. great personal risk endear mired to restore order. 
The men abstained frdrh killing them, but hustled them oil. 
Colonel Campbell reached the fort with his wife, and the others 
were chased for some miles across country before they could shake 
off their pursuers. It is said that (he 40th Native Infantry had 
previously made the cavalry promise lo spare the lives of their 
officers. Be that as it may, the infantry did not utterly aban¬ 
don their duly to their salt. When the officers rushed to the 
lines to remonstrate with the men they were quite defenceless, 
rts the arms of most of them had been removed the night before 
by their servants. But the regiment refused to take advantage 
of their condition, and shut them all up for safety’s sake in the 
regimental quarter-guard, where they were protected during 
the day by a guard of the steadiest men. Colonel Parquharson 
and Captain "CaulHeld were repeatedly offered during the day 
Us. 2,000 and Us. 1,000 a month, respectively, with six months' 
leave every hot weather, if they would only consent to throw in 
their lot with the mutineers. * At last in the evening when the 
mutineers had gone, the officers were released and reached the 
fort unmolested. 

As soon as the station was thoroughly aroused, the bulk of 
the rebel troops marched off to the jail, where they released over 
300 prisoners and, with their assistance, looted the treasury ami 
burned the court-houses. The cavalry, however, wore more 
bloodthirsty. They galloped up and down the station, bent 
•on the murder of every European they could discover, lhe 
General had just risen and was taking his morning tea when 
.the news of the disturbance reached him through Captain 
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£?& the %* d ? 3fAjor; H<? ordcTed Ms horse, dressed, and' 
tad iti^ mounts when a party of sowdrs dashed up. He rode 

,,l 1,1 1? re f ll]1 to 1 tliejr duty, but one shot him from 

SJ"i The General thou drew hie pistol, but Jus J Uidmdnidh, 
'll " a prominent figure in these events, had drawn the 

Js,, z te r0d u! ] T aSSfliIant &nd > tubbing his weapon, 
th * ^tt-cnd. He then mad! for the fort 
2 1 “fr •Mgttto sit on his horse, and reached 
BiXif il. 1 1 r- ° £ 1S ' vcu,1(i , * iew 11011 r* afterwards. Captain 
SM hl * x "t ' r f. r * during towards the fort pursued 
by a body of men, when tho trap was upset in an txcnrrtioa 
litre the railway station uow stands. Captain Bishop was 
s lot down and killed, but his wife escaped into the fort on foot. 

dau-iiSr S + r ? nntondi [f burgeon, was driving with his 

r to ni au i.lli fashiGaed liuggv when lie wfl, 

luortaJly wounded by two „f ,J K wlm takm wrt 

meLVand^ffl? Ib ? , Gecerill ‘ Thki hoT ™ belted hack to canton* 
mentand, fortnnateiv, came to a halt in the compound of the 

home which is now the British Cavaliy mess, A f!w Euroncan 

Sv lwnf?l h< r S 1 * ith V mmes ® *» house at 

pb*»ons in all^si ■». ? 'n°I® party, including jliss Graham, sixteen 
£ ™f ,f ’ p l , fliP ^ wnc<M in a charcoal s lo re -mom, 

SJKi,? ^La° U , US r/ h ? * Kashmfri 

TWT h f nff(?nvar<!s wwarded for his fidelity. 

naiiSfl the fort m the evening. Another doctor, alJo 
rmet Graham, who was mcdic.il store-keeper was shot 
n hw ™ to the f^t, hut his wife escaped. The da v be fore 

S" h 22? 8? EpV * y ‘ r ; Chaflain, and the Jtev 

ir« ul 1 ?If'? na r-T of tJ,e Church of Scotland, with 
and Bureinr ‘ in< ^ K 7 r cljjlt h had left their houses in can ton me tits 
xi-- C ,B „ Ue , cml hnts at the invitation of Lieu- 
sioncr n»"n ft ]or-General) -I'acMahon, Assistant Commis- 

ner. On tlie morning of the mutiny the Hunters left tlieir 

A *¥ fMl do ' V, ‘ the TMdwliidi load, 
SfS? »“<l the jail. By this time, mfortnnwtol" 

Flirbi a inU . 1 1 n a party of men headed by \ 

disturhan a fi tr f T’* W | f> WM , A prominent ringleader in the 
flunipS*a* t .!S?* <IoW ” t la , 1JJI *, ss ' OIJar y. and then cut 31 rs. 
to Jamn n , ia 0 11 (1 ttJ pieces, flu's man afterwards escaped 

Hvin^ nZ !ind evaded ., Cttpf ^® m im > "-hen he was discovered 
g near eamniu city. He resisted the party scut to take 

m™ “jlTrn °' r “i The body wu Mnl to sVot L for- 
house fnr tt ^^ tl0p * a “ ; f tKUl S e to s; i. v - ^as buriwl close to (lie- 
iSS t 33fSt55Wf «w f »»ny he had butchered. The 

SS? !LT“i^ r * ***** on « *hat of a martyr, and is deco- 
with lights and offerings, chiefly by prostitutes. The 
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Jemadar of tbe chapnisi establishment -of the Deputy Commit- T * B M " flr 
sioner also took part in this murder, and ivas hanged afterwards 
by Captain Lawrence. No other woman or child was touched 
during the outbreak, and several w ore protected by the neigh¬ 
bouring villagers aud by some of the inhabitants of the city. 

Three sowdrs of the cavalry actually concealed some European 
children in their own houses, and brought them into the fort 
when the mutineers had left. The Roman Catholic Chaplain 
went to the convent the first thing in the morning, and showed 
great bravey in standing by the helpless women and children 
alt day. The convent was socked, but not one of the inmates whs 
touched, and all reached the fort in safety in the afternoon. 

The Deputy Commissioner was ill, and wan carried info the 
fort lying on a eftarpoy and covered up with a cloth, The chief 
civil charge thus devolved on Lieutenant MucHahon, who 
showed great vie ire and vigour ail through the events of the 
9th July. When wakened in the morning by the mutineers 
dashing through his garden, he went straight to the Foiice lines 
at the back of his house. There were over one bund red men 
there, chiefly Forbids. All refused to obey orders, except twelve 
young Sikh recruits, who stuck to hint thrrughout. Mr, 
MacMuhon then went to call the Chaplain and the Hunters, 
but the latter had, unfortunately, already left their house, and , 
be went to the fort by another road after satisfying himself 
that it w as hopeless to attempt to stop the riot at the jail. 

The mutineers, both cavalry nnd infantry, marched out of 
the station about 5 o'clock in the evening and took the road to 
Gurduspur A few crossed the frontier into Jammu territory. 

The latter were followed up -onie days later by Mr. if no Mahon, 
who captured most of them with the assistance of the 
Hahardja’s officers. He sat on a commission to try them 
with Captain Adams, Assistant Commissioner of Gurdrispur, 
and executed liter majority. The news of the mutiny reached 
Lahore on the evening of the 9tl), and ordeis were sent to 
General John Nicholson to interrupt his march to Delhi and 
pursue the main body of the rebels. Hu received these orders 
on the night of the 10th July at Amritsar, and the column 
marched at once to Batata. They reached Trirnmun libit on 
the Ravi on ihe meruing of the litli and found the mutineers 
ready to receive them. The action began at once, and lasted 
for about two hours, when the British force received the order 
to fix bayonets and charge. Ihe rebels broke and fled. The 
column halted two days, during which time numbers of fugitive 
mutineers were brought in aud executed. The march to Delhi 
was resumed on the 15th. 
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Prom the time the mutineers marched away from SMlkot 
till late next morning the houses and property in canton¬ 
ments were left quite unprotected, and the villagers from all 
round poured in and plundered what they could lay their hands 
on. 1 he Europeans’ houses and the Parsecs* shops were com¬ 
pletely gutted* The court-house and jail had already been 
wrecked by the cavalry and prisoners. But little or no injury 
was done to any other public or private buildings. The Sadr 
Bar dr was partially plundered, but the shops of Muhammadan 
traders were scrupulously respected, About 3 a.it. on the 10th 
July, Mr. MaoMahou scoured cantonments with the Sikh levies, 
and soon cleared them of thieves, twenty-four of whom were shot 
down in the net of plundering. A proclamation was also issued 
to the effect that unless all stolon property was given up within 
2-1 hours the iamburddrs of the villages round cantonments 
would be all hung. This had an excel lent effect, and property 
of every description came pouring in. 

On the llfh July Captain (later Sir It. C.) Lawrence, who 
was a Captain in the Police of the Lahore Division, was ordered 
to proceed to Shi!kot, and in conjunction with Captain Grippe, 
Deputy Commissioner of Giijrdnwdla, try and punish all persons 
who had taken part with the' mutineers nr had joined in the 
plundering of cantonments. These two officers reached Sidlkot 
on the morning of the 12th July. They held an exhaustive 
inquiry, and Captain Lawrence submitted his report on the 18th 
July. The Hisdiddr in command of the mounted police, the 
Subnddr in charge of the jail guard, and the jail Dnrogha were 
hanged within a quarter of an hour of the conclusion of their 
triai. Tim Deputy Commissioner's Jamaddr of ebaprnsfs was 
aiso caught and executed. The villages whose inhabitants 
had taken part hi the plunder were fined various amounts. 

The refugees in the fort returned to their houses in can¬ 
tonments about the 20th of July. The bodies of those who had 
been killed were all buried in a small plot of land close under the 
walls of the fort. This lias been enclosed by a railing, and is 
under tht- charge of n man who receives a petty revenue assign - 
ment as pay. 
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SECTION C. — Population. 

The population of the Sidlkot district at the Census of lMl 
was 979 , 553 , distributed as follows through the various tabsils. 

Si&llcat 
Pasrur 


Zafnrwdl 
Raya 
Daslca 


283,489 
173,281 
156,930 
194,275 
171,598 
district in the 


As regards population Sidlkot is thn second 
I rovirce, although it is one of the smallest in total area. 
Consequently the density of the population is 
per square mile—or, if consider only rural population and cull*, 
vated land, 019 per square mi So. Pressuie on the^soil vanaejrom 
694 per square mile of cultivated area in , v, S(1 * ous 

600 in the Ffterdr tfthsfl. Congestion is * nit IL SSJ' 

and as there arc no industries outside Smlkot 1 v P P 
lation is dependent on agriculture. 

Military service, however, is open to the agricultural castes, 
although little effort was made till 101 > to recruit out but 
Dogros! Sikhs and Suleliria KSjpdts. Congestion hns been eon* 
sSerablv relieved in the last 20 years by the opemn^ np or the 
canal colonies to which the agriculturists of 
Hocked in. large numbers. Many ot them have received grants 
of land and others go as tenants. 

Congestion is also relieved hy the practice of migration to 
the large cities in search of employment. he in«rntiou w 
usually temporary,- hut it secures a consider ibis supplement 
the income gained from land. 

Siilkot is the only place in the district that merits the> q»me 
of a largo town. Including the cantonment it had m 1 - ll a 
population of 64 , 869 , or whom 49,777 live m the city. » 

in ancient township of 7.564 souls. Its naportnnoe is Ukeiy to 
be enhanced now that the flWlkofc- Virowal Railway M opened 
\drowdl, though onlv containing 1,464 inhabitants is a placet 
some consideration from its situation on the edge of * famous cnRe¬ 
producing tract, and at the end of the railway. 

Villages vary in size from about a dozen houses to places 
like 8 a mb rial with 6,285 inhabitants. There are 2,519 estates in 
the dist rict, but some of them are only sub-divistons of villages 
and the number of the latter is 2 , 216 . Except in the riveram 
where insecure foundations sometimes make a li^ht t in c i- 
cd roof necessary, the villages generally consist of closely 
pack I'd groups of one-storied, flat roofed houses made of sun- 
dried bricks plastered over with a mixture of rand, cow-dung 


DiOritT frf 
paprtliElpn. 


Tcwdi ib4 
liLJap^P. 


a I 

tb* rftUgm. 
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Xigniifln. Tho district nisi) Bends ii fair quota of soldiers to the various- 
garrisons bold by Indian troops. A few Kakkeaais tour through 
what is vaguely" called Hindustan dealing in cloth and occasion¬ 
ally a peasant indulges in cattle dealing within the Province. 
Otherwise few persons nre attracted beyond the limits of the 
district and there is very little emigration out of India such as 
occurs in the central districts of the Province, though recently a 
number of men liavo gone to Mesopotamia and Siam, 
j** tuiu- Statistics of age, sex and civil condition are given in Table 
No. 10, volume II. The difficulties of ascertaining the correct 
age* of people in the Province are fully described in the Census 
Report, and it is sufficient litre to remark that the greater propor¬ 
tion really do not know their ages. lien the actual age * s 
known superstitions with regard to the unluckiness of certain 
nu in hers or the effect of the evil eye combine w ttli vanity to 
induce misstatement. 

With regard to age the most striking phenomenon in this 
district is the large proportion of children and of aged peraons as 
compared with adults. These proportions are considerably 
greater thaw the Provincial average and have increased largely in 
the past twenty years, It is not that the fecundity of the people 
has increased or that they hiive learned how to live longer lull 
that emigration and tbu ravages ol plague among tbo adults hnv< 
diminished the proportion of the latter. The nlimber of grown¬ 
up married women com pared with the total number of women 
has also fallen for the same reason and a decrease in fecundity 
must be expected in the near future. 

The men of the district live to a greater age than the women. 
Among the different religions longevity is greatest among the 
Sikhs who are practically all agriculturists living healthy, open- 
air lives. Musalmdns arc less long-lived than Hindus, ^otb- 
ino can he said about the Christians as a large proportion of them 
arc Europeans in the army who leave the country long before 
tlicy reach the age of sixty years. 

vital itati*. The vital statistics of the district are recorded in the office of 

**«- the Civil Surgeon, fn the case of villages, births and deaths are 

reported by the i illage watchman to the police station whence 
the information is forwarded through the Superintendent of 
Police to the Civil Surgeon. In municipal and notified areas 
each cithsea is bound to report tbc occurrence of a birt h or death 
in his house to the office of the local body within 48 hours and 
other arrangements are made for reporting such events occurring 
among strangers or paupers. On the whole the work of report* 
births aird deaths its fairly well dorce. f ! he S&M 10 cannot be 
mid of reports with regard to the cause of death. In the matter 
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of fecundity the district is well above the average of the Province 
and of the submontane group of districts to which h belong 
Dtiriag the decade ending in 1910, it ties 170, while the provin¬ 
cial average was 40*8. Only in the year It 09 was the birth rate 
below that of the Province. The very low rate tor that vear was 
caused partly by the failure of the harvests of 1907-08. prmlv by 
the ravages of plague in 1907. The birth-rate for male children 
is heavier than the rate for females bv 19 per thousand, While 
the fecundity of the district is exceptionally great it has been 
counterbalanced in recent times by a death-rate much above the 
average of the Province. 

Tables Kos 11 and 12 give information with regard to the 
number of deaths from different disenses. Fever and plague arc 
the deadlift enemies of the people and in the decade ending 1911 
those diseases accou ted for l!0 and 31 per cent, respectiveJv of 
the total number of deaths. Plague was at Its worst in the year 
1907, when nearly 60,000 people succumbed. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that t; u diagnosis of diseases by the people 
ie very crudely done and a great many deaths are'ascribed to 
plague which were due to totally different causes. On one 
occasion a >au who died from the results of breaking his leg was 
reported to have died of plague, But after making all allowances 
there is no doubt that the mortality from plague has been appalling. 

The pestilence generally appears in spring, reaches Ita climax 
about April tr JUny, and disappears about Juno or July. The 
commonest form is bubonic pluguo, After the severe outbreak 
of 1915 energetic measures wen- lakeu to prevent a recurrence. 
Several gangs of coolies were employed under the supervision of 
two Assistant Surgeons and two Compounders to carry out rat 
destruction in all the vi leges that had been infected. ’ In addi¬ 
tion to this staff, each Sub-Assistant Surgeon in charge of a dis¬ 
pensary was provided with a mate and two coolies to destroy 
rats in tie villages within a radius of tire mi lea from the 
dispensary. The methods adopted consisted of laying down 
poisoned baits, trapping and smoking rat-holes. The jfehdhras, 
who are Jains by religion, will not permit rat-destruction in 
their houses, but otherwise little opposition is met with even if 
little assistance is given. Trapping is frequently rendered 
nugatory because the people release rats that have been caught. 

Other preventive measures practised are the disinfec¬ 
tion of houses by burning fires or stoves inside the rooms, while 
clothes are exposed to the sun. The people understand the 
Talue of evacuating their villages, hut the practical difficulties in 
the way of this measure combined with the fear of theft when 
houses are left unguarded prevent any general resort to cvacua- 
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t ; mi The services of unofficial gentlemen are gnlitfed a? local 
U^ue agents (a half-in spreading towwl edge of the means com¬ 
bating the diw^e and in carrying out schemes for its prevent m. 

With regard to malarial fever the only general nropliyUi^^ 
measure adopted is the free diitr^ation of quinine through **«- 
f hirs , lambarddn and vaccinators* 

3n the autumn of 1918 influenza visited India and spread 
from Homlmv and Karachi with great speed and virulence. 
Originally traced to importation by certain Bh fares who come 
to &*nir* and Sjilkot from the above ports, the epd«uic was 
confined to tlicsp two towns during September, but m Ottohir 
spread to the whole district and continued rte ravages l or threw 

months, finally ceasing at'the end rf , tlJL ,X 

figures of mortality have made a serious decrease m the Papula 
I ton, and the ill-effects continued for many months m most cases 
of survi val. These figures were — 

Sialkot town ... 2,210 cases 


Pakrdr „ 
Eural areas 
Total 


3,087 

38.443 

42/740 


099 deaths. 

189 

32p :i el jp 

3^739 


The figures indicate thai where medicines were available 
mortality was usually arrested : hut in many cases the medical 
staff were also down with iho disease, 

The district is immune from famine, although bail harvests 
ire bv no means unknown, 

On the birth of a child both Hindus and Huhammadan* 
have several customs in common. On the nows hemg known 
the husband's mother must attend, and several ot1 ' er 
XIU also come to visit the house They ^giftsio cash 
3 %ec(firdiiiff to Hieir means- ft the clutd h * . * 

and wife (Jiii) gets some wheat and and one rupee ; it a girl 
!,«■ fee is much less. A mon g the Hindus the father sends to 

:dl the priest the exact time of the birth in order that the latter 
a iY prepare the horoscope {teicd). Among the Mtisalm a i 
:]»• ffltiier <w.b for tfe. prod, wto lytospor. fte «U 
/,dm;) into the right ear of the infant and 
S” (to#r) into the loft. If the child * a boy the 
ar ?.A „ e ts from eight annas to one rupee, hut if a girl he 
Wcfonlv four annas.. When a first child is born he 

nether's nipples arc washed by . snm ° ™ amc ’ 1 STL fiwt 
r amilv who receives a present in return, A child s nrst 

SSnW ™«UB of »ugar gtg oith Sffi‘WSb’2 
rhis is administered by some respected female of the family a. 
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the child is supposed lo take after the person who gives the 
gurti as it is called in this district. The water-earner (Hindu 
jAlwar, Musalman mrishli) then makes a fringe of the leaves 
of the siris and hangs it up on the door of the porch. The 
fee for this is four annas. The family lohdr brings a pair 
of iron bracelets, the tarkhdn a miniature plough as a toy. and 
the tailor a parrot of green cloth, which is suspended to the roof 
of the room where the child is. They receive from four to eight 
annas each, ^ fn Mu&almdn families the mird&i presents a small 
coat (knrfa) t lor which he receives from one to five rupees* and 
from a wealthy master even a buffalo. On the seventh day the 
stricter Muhammadims celebrate htiqiga, which is a thanksgiving 
least, one or two goals are killed and the flesh is distributed 
among the relations and ihe poor. On this day the barber 
shaves the child s head and receives from four annas to one 
rupee. The child in named on the seventh day. The Muham¬ 
madan priest brings the KoHn, and usually a name is given to 
tile child, which begins with the first letter which appears ou 
the right-hand top corner of the right-hand page when the hook 
is opened at random. Amorg Brahmins the woman is unclean 
for eleven days, and among other Hindus for thirteen days. 
On the eleventh nr thirteemh the ceremony of purification 
(safe k niAd/no) is held* undl the whole household drink a sweet 
syrup (pttHchguv) coni pounded among Hindus by the H rail min. 
The graves of the family ancestors or other sacred'places are then 
visited and sweetmeats are distributed to the relations. On 
the thirteenth day the midwife is dismissed with presents, 
varying in value according to the character of her services and 
the worldly position of her employer, 

Muhammadan children tire circumcised {w tin at) at any 
age under ten in the hot weather, and further presents arc given. 

At the Census of 1011 there were only 607 females to every s* 
1,000 males in the district and the latter outnumbered the former 
by 104,015, r lhe birth-rate is greater among males by 1 "6 per 
cent, and the death-rate less so that the inequality tends to 
grow. Why tilt 1 birth-rate should lie higher for boys than for 
girls it is impossible to say, but in ibis district it is very unhkelv 
that female births arc at all generally concealed and it must be 
accepted as a 1 aet that more hoys are born into the world than 
girls. The higher death-rate among girls is to be ascribed to the 
facts that they are less valued by them parents and that they 
lean less healthy lives as they arc so much confined to the bouse 
■ tlitir (loiDOiitio duties. The risks of child birth too very 
serious in a tract where hardly any of the women enjoy skilled 
medical attendance during and after "labour* 
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ciidi conJj- Turning to the statistics relating to ci' r il condition the most 

striking feature is the decline in the proportion of married 
persons which has occurred since 1891. 1'il? the Census ol 1901 

more than half the population of the district was returned as 
married. In the last two decades tha number of married persons 
has rapidly declined and it is now little over four-fifths of the 
number of the unmarried. At the same time the widowed have 
greatly increased in number. The change does not i adicate any 
decline in the popularity of marriage. Here as elsewhere in the 
Punjab it is only dire necessity that keeps people from marrying. 
Plague has slain off so many of the marriageable maidens that 
the "number of bachelors grows perforce. Only S0 f > women of 
20 years of age were returned as unmarried, white there were 
37,000 bachelors of the same age. Another aspect of the ques¬ 
tion is seen in the price that has to be given for a bride. The 
custom of buying a wife was by no means unknown before the 
recrudescence of plague which started in 1000, hut now it has 
become the rule, at any rate among the agricultural population 
(which comprises nine-tenths of the whole) and the value of 
women has risen so greatly that thousands of bachelors cannot 
afford the luxury of a wife. It is significant that the people 
now talk openly" of the practice of purchasing brides. Formerly 
shame waa felt in referring to it. The demand for women being 
so much greater than the supply, one would expect to find a 
great improvement in their portion, but there are few signs of it 
and indeed they appear to be more than ever treated as chattels 
which may be bought and sold to the highest bidder. On the 
other band", suits relating to elopement after marriage have 
"really Increased, but many of them arc in reality attempts to 
enforce a right to a bride who has been sold by her father to a 
higher bidder. During the War many sepoysj who had been 
betrothed, found that their fiancees had been married elsewhere 
during their absence. Such matters are generally amicably 
settled without recourse to litigation. 

With regard to the age of marriage it may be noted that 
very few children under ten years of ago are married. Nearly 
a third of the number of girls are married between flic ages 
of ten and fifteen years, but comparatively few boys. At 
twenty practically every girl is married, but less than one-third of 
the men h *ve reached the blissful state at that age. 

Polygamy, though opon to the Muhammadans and not for¬ 
bidden to the Hindus, is seldom indulged in unless the first 
marriage is unproductive. If a man marries a second wife 
without this excuse he is considered to be of loose character and 
the practice of polygamy is generally reprehended. Divorce does 
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not exist arnon^ the Hindus Musa! in tins follow the rules of ^ S] " D ^ 

their religion upon this subject 

The marriage customs over the greater part of the district 
are much the same as in other parts of the Punjab. Every laTM * 
marriage is preceded by a formal betrothal of tile contracting 
parties, whose ages are generally bet ween nine and twelve years. 

The girTs age is rarely over ten* hut the ages of both generally 
depend on the circumstances of the parents* The more wealthy 
the parents are the younger arc the ages of their children at 
the time of betroth'1 In the majority of the agriculturists* 
families in this district, where largo landholders are the excep¬ 
tion, the lads do not marry till they are between seventeen and 
twenty. As a rule a bride costs money* and fathers are not 
averse to postponing fheir sons 5 marriages till the latter are able 
to do a good day’s wort for themselves. 

The usual formalities observed at betrothals and marriages 
among the zamfndftrs of both religions arc as follows 1 The 
first overtures conic from the girl's fzithor, who sends his priest or 
mtrd&i (village hard) or barber to the boy's house with a few 
dates and sweets, called chhohdra. The relatives and caste- 
fellows of the boy arc then summoned, the chhohdra is put fn 
the hoy’s mouth, and petty gifts are made to the deputation 
(Idgi) and to the poor. The lag is arc then dismissed with pre¬ 
sents of a little money and cheap payri5 or pieces of cloth, 
sometimes they are also entrusted with jewellery for the girL 
The betrothal is now complete. Nothing further h done until 
the girl's parents announce that all is ready for the marriage- 
This announcement is never made till some time after the be¬ 
trothal, from two to five years being the average period, W hen 
the propitious date has been settled* after consul tat Ion with the 
Brahmins, in the case cf Hindus, the girl’s father sends another 
deputation, this time called Idioclm, to the bay's parents along with 
a few rupees, a trousseau 1 frmuar) and some presents for the mother. 

But the pros cuts are sometimes sent after the day has been 
fixed. The party are then sent away with email present* for 
themselves and some sugar sweets and a head wrap for the fianede. 

On their return the food is given to her companions and the wrap 
ih put on her head. A few days before marriage a bracelet \gdna) 
of wool is tied to the wrist of the boy and girl. To it is attached 
an iron ring* a kauri and a small hag cor.taming a tach t and some 
grains of barley* This ceremony is called u maty an pamaS* 

When the girl or boy bathes before marriage the body is first 
anointed withicufai? consisting of oil* turmeric and spices. On the 
night before the marriage mektidi is rubbed on the palms of the 
hand and soles of llic feet. Shortly before the fixed day the boy's 
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relatives are all assembled <*«>. ^?7V*7 ™ *** c0 f*'~ 

but3an (/flBtfeoi) to the wedding and attend the house-part}, at any 

preliminary ceremonies which thei custom of f ^ *ribe to w m 
thev belong demands. These customs vary ' er / ro “ cb in 
different tribes, and are slowly dying out. limy all seem to 
symbolise the sharpening of the boy’s weapons for war. Among 
slveral Jat tribes the boy has to lop oiT the branch of a jantf tree, 
whicli is marked by the priest or mirasi. Among others a goat s 
rit cutTStL forS. 08 d.of.il proocot »re marked rv.tl. 
its blood. Then the boy has to visit the female apartment*, 
where the women all pav him honour, and give bun money a,id 
the bracelets on hie arms. This function rs known asaatdm^ 
The marriage procession (jotij or harai) tlun &taite oil. i * 
composed of the bov and his male relatives and the hangers-on 
(gaud) of the family, such as the priest, barber and certain menial 
servants The lariU usually takes care, from motives oi eco¬ 
nomy, to P a-s through any villages there may be on the road hy 
ni°dit. “VVhen they pass through by day they have to pay toll. 
On arrival at the bride’s village they arc met In her father viitli 
l,is following, and the leaders of the two parties embrace mtim,. 
The mwdsfc recite verses (tidfui* m praise of their respects e 
heads and receive rewards. All then proceed, to iJ^^Uhou^ 
where the sweeper is standing to motive his present (W«» to 
rnpiya). Dinner is thert served, and more recitation by the 
,nldd follows. The marriage maybe preformed that night or 
the next dav Immediately befni'O it is celebrated the two 
fathers give their presents (lay) to the other’s following, the 
contracting parties are Muhammadans the marriage ceremony is 
Terr simple The Id-iw« askfl the parents of the bride for per¬ 
mission to see her. This granted, lie enters the zanam, asks 
the bride if she agrees to the marriage, anti makes her repeat the 
creed. He then comes out and goes through the same formali¬ 
ties with the bov. The marriage is thus complete. Among the 
Hindus a place is swept clean on the lluor and a frame of wood 
(twin is set tip. The priest scatters attar of rosea all round, and 
the bride and bridegroom toko their seat s on basket-stools under 
the canopy The attendant pandits read extracts from Hus Sans¬ 
crit scriptures, and then tie the garments of the pair together, 
while flowers are scattered over them. All Hindu tribes have a 
small fire lighted, on which spices and gin are thrown, and 
the gir l’s ftither usually places her baud in thatot t ie boy. I hi!' 
ceremony (tenkallap) takes the place of joining the garments, 
which is*the practice among the date. Presents are then given 
to the attendants. The married couple then visit the fan ana, 
whore the women seat them and bring their heads toge er 
TIjis ceremony is called takhl. 
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Among the Sikbs the a* and ceremony is growing in popu¬ 
larity replacing the Hindu pfreri ceremony. According to the 
unand ceremony the hoy And girl take their stand before the 
holy Grant h. A BhM (priest) recites some verses anil then the 
bride and bridegroom walk four times around the Granth Sahib 
and take a vow to be faithful to one another. 


MuTiifv 


The bridegroom’s father then, parades his presents (wri)# 
ard this is followed by a display of the bride's gifts (ddf) from 
her father ; after which the hriduand bridegroom sit close hy 
on a bedstead (khtii), from which the ceremony takes its name. 
Both sets of followers again receive presents. Soon after the 
kfuH ceremony tiie procession leaves on its return journey* 
The girl .sits in a palanquin (dota) and h attended usually by 
the barber’s wife. Hearers (kahdrs) carry the sweets* and most 
of her father’s menials have some load or other. The potter and 
irousmith carry llio kitchen ulemils, the washerman carries the 
.clothes, and the sweeper the bed and small stool. H the parties 
are wealthy the village watchman leads the horse, the shoe¬ 
maker the camel T and a Gujar the cow or buffalo. The barber* 
hard and priest may also accompany the bride. The bridegroom 
rides oil a horse in front, as the song says : — 


* c Age dg§ dvtihd dtalda, pkM plchl doli the bridgroom 
goes in front and the palanquin behind ’ J ) # 


On arrival at the bridegroom** bouse the palanquin is put down 
outside the door, and the mother cornea out with a cup of water, 
which she waves round the heads of the married pair and then 
drinks* The girl is then hi ken inside* Next day all the female 
relatives and the children meet, and in their presence the bride 
and bridegroom remove each other’s thread bracelets to 

signify that in future there will be no secrets between them. 
Tile bride is then sent home again ; all her attendants* especially 
the ddU receiving parting gifts. 

But the married pair do not live together for some time 
after the marriage. When the girl Is adult there is a ceremony 
called which is the final bringing home of the bride. 

This in not so pretentious a function as the marriage and the 
girl’s father is supposed to spend only half as much as lie did on 
the latter* 

There arc some parts of the marriage festivities which aro 
felt to ho peculiarly burdensome. The mifdsU of the various 
clans belonging to the tribe in which a marriage is celebrated 
assemble in great numbers and receive cash sums from the 
bridegroom^ father : this is known as rathtichfiri by the Jats, and 
.daridr by the ltd]puts. They are fed by the bride’s father* 
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who gives them also smaller cash presents. This is dtdi-hdri. But 
these customs aiv rapidly sharing the fate of corresponding 
customs, which used to be obst rved on the occasion of a death 
in the family, hut which were abandoned some years ago. At 
the funeral of a lending Kdhlon Jat the miVdsis were angry ut 
what they fancied was stinginess on the part of the heirs of the 
deceased. They seized the opportunity to insult the shades of 
the ancestors of the departed, and their action gave rise to such 
indignation among different Jat clans that they at once put a 
stop to the assembling of inirdafe at funerals. About thirty 
years ago the Juts were summoned to a great council by the 
district authorities and promised to discountenance both the 
ratMchdri and dtdrihdri customs* They have been faithful to 
their promise as a rule, and the sliaro taken by the mirdais iti 
marriages is now very small. At the sa ne time praiseworthy 
efforts are being made to reduce the presents to the attendants 
at marriages, and generally the only l&gis who now receive 
presents of any value are the priests and barbers of both fami¬ 
nes and the woman who is in iuiim diate waiting on the bride. 
The custom of spending only two days on n wedding is growing 
more popular. 

Polyandry, inheritance through the mother, and female 
infanticide are nowadays at any rate unknown in the district. 

Little need be said on the subject of language, Punjabi is 
the principal language of the district, ft is spoken by !),89f> 
out of every 10,0(ju persons, Uouri is spoken by the Hindus of 
the north of the Zafarwdl and Sbilkot tahsils, Hindustani is the 
tongue of the educated classes in the towns. 

Table No. 15 in the statistical volume gives the figures for 
the principal castes and tribes of the district, with details of soy 
and religion. It would be out of place to attempt a description 
of each, Many of them am found all over the Punjab, and most 
of them in many other districts, and their repwsentatm s in 
SIHkot are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the 
leading tribes, and especially those who are important as laud- 
owners, or by position and influence, are briefly noticed in the 
following sections; and each caste will he found described in the 
Glossary of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, 

The most important tribes in order of population arc Jat, 
Ardin, Rajput, TarihAn (carpenter), Megh, Kumhir (potter)* 
Kashmiri, Brahmin, Julldha (weaver), Chubm (sweeper), 
Jbiwar and Fakir, Of these the Jat, Ardin and Rajput are the 
only agricultural tribes. Jots are found all over the district and 
form the backbone of the agricultural community. They are: 
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divided into numerous elans and profess different religions* but a 
strong family likeness pervades the whole tribe. The Muham¬ 
madan is sometimes eaicl to be less energetic than bis Hindu or 
Sith brother, but it is very doubtful whether any such distinction 
exists. The Sikh some tines indulges a taste for liquor and a 
certain amount of illicit distilling occurs in the district All are 
patient, herd*working cultivators without much enterprise but 
tenacious cf their rights and proud of their position as zttmtnddr* 
or landowners, even if their holding be but an acre or two. The 
Sikhs arc freely recruited for the Army, but until the War 
few MussalmAns were taken, In physique the Jut Is generally 
of medium height with fairly regular features and a lean hut 
wiry frame. The principal elans are the Bijwa, Basra, Ohima, 
G human, KAhlou, MalLi> Gomya, Sahi and Sandhu, 

Bdjwa« are found in all tahsils except Daska. In the Sial- 
kot tahsil they inhabit the RhagowAl zail only. In the Zafar-^ 
wdl tahsil they are grouped round Ghawindfl* in the Raya talisil 
round Nircwdl* while in Pasrur they arc found mainly in the 
north-west with hoed*quarters at KaliswAla. The Baju Rajputs 
of Raj wit admit their relationship with the BAjw As. Tk dan 
is almost entirely confined to this district The Bajus and 
R/tjuds are singularly unanimous about their origin. They claim 
to he descended from Rim (bandar of the Sur&jbdnsa line. Their 
common ancestor was one Shalip, who lived in the timo of 
Sikaiidar Lodi at Uch in Jhangp which was then part of the 
Mult An Sdba. Shalip was a man of £Ome position, as ho enjoyed 
a large jdgir and paid tribute io Delhi, He quarrelled with the 
Governor of the Suba, and owing Lo the intrigues of the latter 
foil into disfavour. The imperial troops marched against him* 
and when his fort at Uch fell he poisoned himself. He had a 
largo number of sons* some of whom were killed with their fat her. 
i wo of them. Kals and Yas or Sis t how ever, escaped* disguised 
a£ falconers Kals took refuge with a Sindh u Jat of Ban in the 
Fasrur tahsil, and married a Jat wife Ya& took service with the 
Rajput chief at Jammu and settled down at Gol* a village on the 
left hank of the Chendb opposite HiuidAl in EajwAL Shortly 
afterwards he crossed the river und settled dow n in BajwAt, where 
hid descendants, the Iky us, live to this day. He pot his brother 
Kals out of caste, as the It iter had married beneath him But 
Kale was strong enough to found a flourishing family of his ow n, 
which has new grown into the powerful BAjwa elan. The words 
Ihiju and Bajwa are derived from (ho word M IiAz/* meaning 
falcon. The Rsjus, partly owing to the unhealthy climate of 
BajwAt P arc an inferior race, but the RAjwras, especially the Sikhs 
mong them, are as good as any of the Jats in the district. They 
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Bijwm Ji*». J^e three divisions. The descendants of Manak inhabit Pasrur, 
Those of Manga cluster round ChAwinda while Kitowil is the 
head-quartere of the children of JfAm The last division is 
divided into two sub-divisions, which take their name from 
the number of villages owned by each Tradition says that 
NAm t the founder of Nirowii, who was a Bijwa, was unhappy 
enough to lose all his sons in infancy* till he was told by an as¬ 
trologer that only that son would live who should be bom be¬ 
neath the shade of a cMiwhftant (Butm frondoga) tree NAru 
arranged accordingly, and lm next son was bom under this tree. 
Sometime afterwards he found by chance a male in fan I lying 
under another chhiohhara tree,, and evidently abandoned by its 
parents- IV o trace of its belongings could bo found* so S'Aru 
adopted it. The descendants of the real son of Xdrn live in 
NArowdI and own 22 villages- Those of the adopted son live on 
the right bank of the Jhajri nullah, and own 45 villages. The 
two sub'divisions are known by the terms “ BiiswAle ** and 
*' FaiiitAlfswAle/' The letter are all also sometimes called 
11 ChhichbrfM.” 

The JMjwAs have an interesting verse explaining the origin 
of their clan. There are various forms of it and probably the 
Kolu mentioned in the version below should be fl Kalas pl : — 

" UrichePvufon ago . MehaJ Bhan Dhvf /* 

“ Kolu to/t part:ayo'i j%a*\ JEajw Cha j«3 
** riHii'r jV/.Tr.ait, Ma'\ga r \ar Si '±}h Xnmi't die 13 
Tt Aar Hi die bki die, me &ki die aur bhi de ¥f 
r " Bai Ba* Ihi dU/ r 

H Oh Melml, dju^khT of Db&ru* whft hav - cow fronf Unelui Find/* 

** Kolu lias bought yon in m*rri*£v a* Rjim Ckiml did Slta/* 

* f God will give yon thftc tons—Msn&k, Maugii atnl \ f ar Singhs 
11 Ho will give you four or Eiens/* 

,f Metal said f Bae (tftop]. He will give you B in :*l#o . T1 
Bns was a daughter of the Bajwa. and Hindus of the dan 
may not mention her name so that at the end of a meal they say 
" Anand hogm ” where others would say " Bag hog in M IJ I have 
had enough/* 

The Bijwa Jab are represented by two distinguished branches 
of the dan. The respective heads lioth live in KaMswAlft* a large 
village near Piusrur The first member of the family who made 
himself famous was SardAr Jodh Singh, who was first the favour¬ 
ite of MahArljA Sainit Singh, and then the object of his hate. 
After three years of an unequal struggle he submitted, and the 
MabArAjA conferred jdgirjt on him and married his daughter to 
Prince fcharak Singh. On the latter's deaih bis widow adopted 
SardAr B hag win Singh, the son of her second cousin, tils grand* 
son. Snrdir Etandhir Singh, who has been educated at the AitcM* 
son College* is the present head of the family. 
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The other side of the clan came into prominence at a later 1" * ' 
stage, but the authenticated history of its members presents a 
noble record. They were consistently distinguished by personal 
bravery, while one or two have displayed no small milif ary 
capacity- The first member of the family of whom an accurate 
account is obtainable was SardAr KhushAl Singh. He was by 
choice a scholar, hut bis descendants have all been soldiers. His 
eon, Dula Singh, was one of the most daubing cavalry leaders 
of the MahirijA’s army. Dula Singh’s eldest son, Jiwan Singh, 
was a remarkable character. He commanded the famous Slier 
Dil Pa! tan, and during the second Sikh war lie remained thorough¬ 
ly loyal His elder eon, Sant Singh, did good service in the 
Mutiny, and the younger, Sarddr Jagat Singh, also did much to 
emulate the brilttant career of his father. He wfis appointed 
Snbadir of the 29th Punjab Infantry when quite a lad, in 1857, 
and served in that regiment till his retirement in 1SS2. He saw 
much war service, and won the Order of Merit nt the 1’afwAr 
Kotal in 1B7S and later received the Order of British India, On 
his retirement from military service, he was appointed Honorary 
Magistrate and Civil Judge, and Chairman of the District Board. 

He was also granted the Order of C. I. E His eldest surviving 
son, Sardir Autar Singh, is an Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
while a younger son, SardAr tXpar Singh, who represents the 
family in the district, is a Znildrir and President of the Notified 
Area,' Kalisw la, A third son, SardAr Piyar Singh, was a 
Subad.tr in the 2ffth PunjAbis, and the fourtli, DatAr Singh. is 
Jemadar in 107th Pioneers, 

Baffin data are found mainly near Kali or Gharidl KiMn in 
the Fasrur and Raya tahsils They claim Piiagwara in the 
Jullundur district as their home. Famine drove them with their 
herds to the jungles of SiAlkot and they set t lei at Kali and in 
the n o igh bourh o od. 

Chimas arc found, so far as this district is concerned, mainly chia# J»t*. 
in tlie Dasku tahsil where they hold many of the rich estates 
which enjoy irrigation from the Aik stream. They claim rela¬ 
tionship with niauh-in Rajputs as their ancestor, Cliima, bolong- 
ed to that clan. They have the imputation of quarrelling 
amongst themselves hut combining against strangers — 
iC C kirn a an T Chathu 
Khm pin unit makh-o-rakh 
Tjarai nn.i ihhntta*' 

(Chimas and Chattas separate for eating and drinking, tot 
combine for fighting.) 

Mosul man Chi mas still call in the Brahmin at their weddings. 
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oimm The Ghumman ■Tats are chiefly settled in the SiAlkot t&hsil 

to the west amt south, of the city and around Snrnhri d in the 
I)aska tabsiL They are an offshoot of the Janjua RAjputs, and so 
claim descent, from R^ja Balip of Delhi. One of his descend¬ 
ants, Sanpil, married out of caste, took sendee in Jammu, ami 
founded this elan, which has 21 s ub-di vision each representing 

an alleged son of S&npil. They intermarry with all the leading 
Juts, with the exception of the Mans. They have n lew peculiar 
wedding customs, such as the worship of an idol made of gifrfs 
tied up with red cloth, and the pouring of water on a lamb s 
head* They are good agriculturists. 

Krfhkniit*. The K^Iilun Jats claim descent from Raja Vikrlmaiit, 
through Raja Jag Deo of Daranag&r, of the lunar dynasty, ttc 
home of the clan is Batala in the Gurdispur district* There are 
three divisions of the clan corresponding with the three sons of 
Soli, their founder, The first division inhabits Dbamthal p the 
north of the TUta tabs!!, and a small part of Shakargarh ; the 
second, I-he remaining Tillage® iu Zafanrdl; and the third, the 
rest of Siiakargarln Their marriage ceremonies differ somewhat 
from those of the western Jats, and they have special names for 
the various members of the marriage party* 1 hey intermarry 
with the other Jats* They arc a quiet, industrious people, find 
make good soldiers. 

jUthi jilK The Mai his of this district are found mainly around Bad do- 

malhi in the Baja taliFil. The following interesting account of the 
tribe is supplied hy one of its members. Ham Chanderji was 
of Surajbansi family, and It Is through him that the Mai his tr^ce 
their descent. According Bard Chand (as Major Todd tells us) 
Malli, MaJhi or Mohil is one of 36 Royal races of R^jastlidn. 
jdalhi was then holder of the ildlwa estate^ the capital of which 
was Udunib Kot, the ruins of which arc to he found wp to this 
day in the Mulfln district. Prom Greek History also we learn 
that Alexander the Great in his conquests of India met and 
fought with the warlike tribe of Malhi, the bolder of jUultdn 
(Mohilsthars), Prithvimja, the King of Delhi (12 century A.D ) r 
the bon o! Dumb!, the son of 1 isafi was of the same tribe of 
Rajputs and was one of the greatest of M&lwa princes, lie was 
conquered hy Shnhab-ud-dm Gfaori and from that time the 
Mathis have been scattered all over the Punjab, founding villages 
wherever they settled. There is however even now a small state 
in Rajptitana by the name of Srobi* the ruler of v Jiich is a Malbi* 

MtihU, In loyalty the Malhss are second to none. In the reign of 

Shahjiilmn, Rai Jam (being converted to Islam, called Muham¬ 
mad Jam], an ancestor of the Badhomalhi family and a descen- 
dent of Badbo, was granted a Jrigir hy that monarch, This 
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w ir steaded from Eminabad (Gujrinwaln district) to 
v D 1 i n/i i ffilisil Rfivri) It was reduced to a lev* vi lUgcs *n 

STnwfbyS sikta »nd ««« the an.! "F 

out of those foir villages the famitv hos lost *?“ " V ' ’ 

Kotli Hatha MM, Paiqgirayan G id hi an, KaLilian, Lt * 

The Malhi, have a Sift or Vh. He was the g^t^mndsoa 
of Pritlivimja and his dame is Lakahman Jati biilh Bala Kor^. 
w mm his oariv davs lie was given to the worship of Goil, and t litre, 
f^tmvin" -iVen'up the world and its pleasures he became a Jog 
and E a prince soon came to be known as one oi the greatest 
5u2j5£ 1 Ho was S o esteemed for his wonderfal work, ttal 
people have' founded shrines in ins honour all over the 1 ur. ; b 
and fairs are held there to commemorate the memory oi Sidh 
l SS ^^n W ly. auto* -th J^hman.the 

brother of Ham Chandnrji, who indeed was no Jo^i at all. 

The eustoms of the Malhis arc mostly those of the Hindus 
except for the observance of Muhammadan customs by those who 
have 1 become Muhammadans and among these too, the mo» 
Important customs such as marriage are mainly Ha uU ahhou ti 
Secortmonv Of ailbh is adopted from the Muhammadans 
the ichaz mid many other ceremunies connected with mar ™R* 

, J in n du Brahmins attend at the marriages of Mussulman 
and Christian Malhis, and the peculiar Bahi mamage customs 
arc observed by the Hindus- 

The people of this clan are also found in 1J or V > l illay s 
round about Bmiianfl, a village midway between Mtg* 
Sialkot, One of the rising families m this tract ^ that o Kl _ “J 
Pill Singh ol Bathe, who joined the 2, th t a^alp H tq 
in the \fehan War, 1878-80, find Tirflh Campaign, 1 bJ., «wi to 
commissioned rank in 1000 and retired m HU* „ 

34 years. At the outbreak of the present Great. V ar he, M i 
with his brother Ishar Singh, again joi ned the regiment am .» AM 

serving Two of his nephews also joined the a i ; - - 

in Eranoo while with I ho loth Sikhs,™! theolheris ‘•j 11 
u, with the 19th Lancers His son. Iqbal Singh, >s an Ls‘» 
Assistant Commissioner in tho i'unjab. 

The Goraya elan is found mainly is the norlUist of the 
Pasriir lohsil mid in tho neighbouring villas of iJaila. Th«J 
are said to be defended fom the Snroha family o Umar B«B 
and are closely connected with the Milton. Metll Md• 

Jots. The ancestor tc whom they trace thete cnglm Ba™, C*m« 
from Sirsa to Jnuin.u and thence to this district in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar. They reverence Pir Munda. 
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S&ndhu Jats nre found round BatrAh in tU Pasnir talisil and 
Wadh&laSandbuan in Daska. In this district they call themselves 
Sandlins, not Sindhns, They claim Solar iUjptit origin and helm 
that they came here from Ghazni, but whether Ghazni m 
Afghanistan or in the Deccan or Dikauer is not certain. Hi win 
Sand bus revere their ancestor Kala Pir or KaU Mehr of whom 
varirus wonderful tales an’ told. There is a shrine at Satr^Ji 
to his memory. 

SartMr Shiv Deo Singh is the present head ol the Sandhu .Tat 
family of Birdnwili in the Pasrur tahsM. The family ro*e to 
position and power under the early Sikh rule, and the grand-aunt 
of the present SartUr married into the Itoyal family at Lahore, 
Her brother, SartlAr M&ngnl Singh, attached Imnsoif to Prince 
Kharak Singh, whose chief favourite he was. and received large 
logits. On the death of the Prince most of the jdgir# wore re¬ 
sinned. After annexation he was allotted a cash pension ol 
Its. 1,000 a month. Ho died in 1S(V±. In WO his only son, 
Kichpdl Singh, married the niece of TUni .find Knur, ' idow of 
Prince iCashmira Singh, and imd one son, Shiv Deo Singh, who 
was born in 18/5. In 1884 Sarddr liiehpH Singh was nominated 
President of the Disiriei Hoard of SiAlkot. In the same'year lie 
was entrusted with civil and criminal powers hs an Honorary 
Magistrate with his Court ar Sir&uwAli. He died in 19&/. His 
son has succeeded him as Honorary Magistrate at SirAnwfi.li 
where he lives a quiet studious life and is much respected by alt 
who know him. ne is a Provincial Darbari. 


TheSan ihds of WadhAl* In Daska emerged from obscurity 
during the Mughal EiM 3 cirdancy> but Sard! r Mahtib Biugli was thu 
first to strike nut a course for himself. He threw in bis lot with 
two of the Bhangi leaders* and became eon nee ted hy marriage 
with the father of MahSrAjS linnjit Singh. The latter* however, 
soon broke with him, and n fierce quarrel ensued. After nmcli 
desultory fighting the heads of the family took service in 
mir, They returned to Hie Punjab In 1BX4, and in the two Sik 
wuxs some members tonk one side and some the other. oaruac 
Sahib Singh served in thr BarA GhorohuL, On his death trov- 
ern input resumed three-fourths of his jdgir. TTia eldest son* 
who died in 1834, never took service. But the second son, 
Enghel Singh* had a disting niched career. He rendered valuable 
assistance in 1857 noth in Siilkot and Oudh 3 and in IS if 3 went 
to the Andamans as Assistam: District Superintendent of olice. 
He retired in 1884 on a well-earned pension and with th ,b title o 


liAi Bahadur. 

Sardir Btighel Singh’s son Hrikim Singh had an honourable 
career, serving with the 18th Dancers in Afghanistan and 
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and later as a Sube<Ur in the Burma Police. After t ss retirement 
he becanie Honoray Magistrate and Civil Jodge st Daska, He 
died in 101 o. 

The meet prominent reprereutative of the family at present 
ia Risnldiir Sarddr Him Singh, son of Sard^r Thdkur Singh, wlm 
served in the 30th Lancers, He is a Provincial Durban, 

The Man .Tats do not properly belong to the Sialkot district, 
but anv mention of the tribe w.mld not-he complete without a 
reference to this famous clan. With the Dhuliir and Ilov elans 
it forms the 11 1wound -fir half houses 1 ’ which claim fu he the 
oldest and best of the Jat dans. The leading representative of 
the tribe in the Sfdikot district ie SanJdr Hornnm Singh, Hono¬ 
rary Magistrate of Kiln Sardnr H nr mini Siaghwila in the Kaya 
tab si I. His grandfather, Sardnr Bndh Singh, was an exception¬ 
ally gallant and faithful adherent of the British throughout the 
chequered period which preceded and followed annexation. 1 lo 
died in 1956, 

The principal Edjniit clans of the Si.il hot district are the 
Bnjju. Manilas, Salehrm, Bhatti and Khokhnr. 

The Bajiu clan inhabit the eastern portion of the Bfijwat 
which is named after them. Their origin has already been 
noticed in connection with their relations th- Brijwa Tats, hie 
Bajjus are all Dogma, generally of short stature and weak 
physique. 

Owing to the dampness of the climate they suffer much 
from fever. Goitre is also prevalent in the Bajwaf. and impot¬ 
ence is said to be common. Like all Dogrns they take a less 
sombre view of life than docs the Jat. They revere an ancestor 
named Bay a Sidh or saint, whose samadh exists ai Chink Khoja, 

According to them Baz was a holy faqir who worshipped 
on the bank of the Chenab at Chak Khoja God in the shape of 
Lakmanji appeared to him out of the river. So did the Jnl 1’ir, 
presiding spirit of the waters. Then he became a Sidh, that 
is, a famous saint. When he died he was buried, not burned, and 
bis tamadh or tomb is at Chak Khoja, When Rnz was recognised 
by the Gods and became a Sidh, the lUjus all put on necklaces 
of tutsi as a sign that they had become his followers, Bdjjus 
are Hindus; Blijwas arc Hindu, Sikh or Musalnuiu. 

The Bajjus take girls in marriage from the Tkakur castes 
inhabiting Jammu territory. They give daughters to Manil as, 
Chib and Balm Rajputs But towards the end of lwlfi the 
Enjjua resolved to give up the system of hypes gamy and now 
they spy that they will give their daughters only to clans who 
are ready to reciprocate. 
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•act The Bfljwitt contains a few villages belonging to Jamwals 
and the western half of the tract is occupied by the Manilas clan. 
The JamwAle and Manias are said to have a common solar 
origin They come originally from Ajudhia In tlie wars of the 
Mohdbbfaftta they fought on the side of the Kaur&vns against 
the Pandavas and after the fight at Kurutslictra fied to Kashmir 
and then to Mankot where their ancestor Jamu Lou liar defeated 
Chandar Hans, the ruler of the territory now known as Jammu. 
The victor founded the city of that name. The Jamwdls may 
not touch the plough, and when one of them took to agriculture 
he was cast off and founded the Manhds clan. The Manhds of 
the Bajwdt ol»im to have fallen later than other branches of the 
clau and pride themselves on the fact- The Mnnluis give 
daughters in marriage to the Chib, Hflhu. JaswAl, Pa than I and 
Galena dans. They say that they receive daughters from those 
cl&T\s dvhra natin and filso fcaks dang liters trom the L'harak t 
Salehria, Sa T och. Sin, Bajju and Lange clans. Jstnwdls like (he 
Bajjns are all Hindis. Some Manh-Ss have been converted to 
Islam. The Hindus supply a considerable number of recruits to 
Doara regiments. 

The Salehria olan is found mainly in the north-east of the 
Zafarwil talisil and is mainly Muhammadan. They are oflunar 
origin- Two different accounts of their history are given in the 
" Glossary of Tribes and Castes ” and they need not he repeated 
here. Suffice it to say, that they claim among their ancestors 
Raja Sal who was, according to ono story, the founder of 
Siitlkot. The Hindu members of the elan have combined with 
Charaks and other gats to refuse daughters to tribes which will 
not give daughters to them. Salehrias have enlisted well during 
the Sreat War—under the guidance of Subaddr Hashim Khan, 
late of the 5Sth Rifles, a fine old native officer who was once 
orderly to Lord Roberts in Afghanistan. 

Bhatti Rajputs are all Musalmiin. They are found in many 

S aits of the Punjab and are met with in different tahsils of this 
is J riot. Tradition conned a them with Bikaner, JaLuhnir and 
the old fortress of Bhatncr and they claim descent from Raja 
SdlivaJinn, the founder of Sialkot. The Bhatti* are the most 
industrious of all tho Raj put tribes. 

Kb ok bars also are found here and there in different; parts of 
the district and nre not a distinctively Sialkot tribe as they 
inhabit various tracts along the Chenab and Jbetum baileys. 
Their origin is very obscure and their history occupies eleven 
pages of the “Glossary of Tribes and Castes/ f They de.servo 
mention here mainly because the influential of Raya tahsil • 
Mirowdl family belongs to this clan. 
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Kimfchnr is a common gSt name ammis; Lj luirs, Tarkhans 
and Chuhras. 

The A wans occupy a strip of country stretching from Mdhd- aw*b»- 
rdjke in ZnfarwAl, due west, into Gujrdt. Tii^y have very 
exalted theories about their descent, and describe themselves as 
the looting auxiliaries of some invaders of Tnlia from the west. 

But the fact [hat they still consult Brahmins points ton Hindu 
origin. They are all M uhiunmddans and agriculturists. They 
linve good physique. 

Like the Khokhars and Bhatiis this tribe is by no means 
confined to the Sidikot district. 

The Arains are probably an offshoot of the Earn boh or Ar*i«. 
Saini tribe. They are found all over the list riot, generally as 
tenants, and they frequently enjoy rights of occupancy. They 
are famous market-gardeners and excel at intensive cultiva¬ 
tion. In the ltaya tahsil especially they arc of fuse physique 
and arc the best looking people iu that tract. They are all Mu- 
ham made n s. 

Otln.r agricultural tribes or clans notified as such under tho oisartribs*. 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act arc the Bagbhan, Dogar, Gbak- 
kar, Gujar, Kambob, Kureshi, Laliana, Mughal, Pathan, Saini 
and Say ad. None of them is of much importance numerically. 
Bdghbdns are related to the Amin tribe. The origin of the Dogar 
is obscure, but in this district they rank as a .Tat clan. On the 
whole they are peaceful agriculturists, though their reputation is 
somewhat suspect. Gliakkar is a Rijput clan. There are very 
few of them in this district. 

The Gujars were originally a pastoral race. In this district Gnjm. 
they are scarcely to be distinguished from the -Tats and arc 
quiet agriculturists, not inferior to their neighbours in the art of 
cultivation. 

The Kamholi and Arain arc probably Caste fellows, but tho 
former is not addicted to market gardening as is tho latter. 

Kureshis are of Arab descent and belong to the same tribe 
as the Prophet. Their strong-hold in the Sialkot district is 
Chitfi She khan whore some reputed relics of tho Prophet arc 
kept. The tribe enjoys an odour of sanctity. Some of them are 
bakims arid the profession of medicine is hereditary in one or 
two families. They are not good cultivators, 

Labanas are a peculiar race found in tho Raya, Pasriir 
and Sinlkot Uhsils, They are all Sikhs and are frooly recruited 
especially for Pioneer Regiments. In this district they are 
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agriculturists, hard-w r orking and persistent, quarrelsome and 
acquisitive. In some villages they Lave a bad reputation as 
thieves. In the Task;* tahsil there' are a few settlements of 
Bahrnpias, whose features and ways closely resemble those of the 
Labanas of other tahsits, They have had the good fortune, 
however, to be recognized officially ns l'Ajputs, although they are 
probably Lai j anas or Jlahtnms in origin. The Bahru pins are all 
tenants with rights of occupancy, but they also practice the 
profession of mimics, assuming various disguise* and begging 
money as a reward for their skill in doing so. 

The Mfihtams of the riverain villages in Bay a when they 
wear the kes closely resemble In appearance Lubinas and 
Bahrnpias. They ore all three as a rule lean, wiry and swarthy 
The 31 obtains are tenants, sometimes w ith right of occupancy, 
hut they are poor cultivators, while the La Inin as aro good and the 
Bahrupias excellent agriculturists. 31 ablauts are much addicted 
to sport, and coursing hares or netting pigs has much more attrac¬ 
tion For them than ploughing the soil. The Mughals, PathAns 
find Sayads of this district are somewhat poor specimens of once 
great Mussa I min tribes which came into India with various 
invaders. How far the claim of l he so-called Snyads to belong 
to that tribe is justified cannot be Mid, but it is notorious that 
the genealogy of many of them will not bear inspection. 

There arc very few Saitiis in the district. They are the 
Hindu counterpart of the A rains. 

Dat Brahmins aro notified as an agricultural tribe in a 
separate group under the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, I POO. 
They arc found in the village of Zafarwii] Hatton in the Raya 
tahsil. Like the Dat or Muhil Brahmins of other districts 
they arc addicted to Government service in which some of them 
have attained considerable distinctions, notably the family of 
Sarddr Jai Singh, His eldest sou was Sardar Ganda Singh, 
Sardar Bahadur, Honorary Captain, A.-D.-C. to H. E. fvtird 
Roberts when Commouder*m-Chjef in India. Sardrir Ganda 
Singh served with the 19 th Lancers (Fane’s Horse) in the 
Mutiny, China,, Afghanistan and on the frontier. On retirement 
in ISO! he was appointed Sub-Uegistrar of llava. Sarddr Nntiin 
Singh, son. of SnrdAr Jai Singh's seotud son, served as a Talisil- 
dar in PaluchistAn ami after retiring was appointed Honorary 
Magistrate and Sul ^Registrar in Raya. The lute Sard dr Baha¬ 
dur Sarilar Stint Siii^h, son of the third son, was an Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner in the Punjab and served with credit as 
President of the Council of Regency, Kalria State. The family 
holds a hereditary seat in the Provincial Durbar. A o families 
observe primogeniture. 
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In Table 16 of volume R the distribution of the population 
Is y re! idioms is shown. 

The difference between members of the different religion® 
is less strongly marked in the Sidlkot district than in the eastern 
arid western parts of the Province and it is often difficult to 
tell by a man's looks and dross whether he is a Mussnhnftn or a 
Hindu. Sometimes even his Dame h no indication of his 
religion 1 his resemblance U due to the faotth t with the 
exceptions of the A wins, Mughals, S ivads and Koreshis practically 
all tiie tribes inhabiting the district were originally Hindu, 
and the process of conversion has been very partial so that iu 
many villages there arc living side by sick Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan members of the same clan, all descended from one 
■common ancestor. They are all governed by customary law and 
the ties of their religion are generally somefhat loose f bo that 
there is little difference between them except in name. 

Nearlv two-thirds of the population are Muhammadan \ one* 
fourth is Hindu, one-twelfth Sikh and on ^twentieth Christian. 
The numbers of Sikhs and of Christians have greatly increased 
since 1881, while those of Hindu"! and Muhammadans have 
decreased. In the cas? of the Sikhs the sudden growth between 
IflOl and Iflll is at any rate iu part due to the abandonment 
at last census of the strict classification previously in force by 
which only Kcxihdriz wore included in the term hi kb. 
Since that time recruitment hm led to an increase in the number 
of Sikhs, as most Hindu Jats of the Punjab enlist as Sikh® in 
order to get into Sikh regiments. The distinction will be again 
refe rred to in the following paragraphs. The Muhammadans 
of this district belong mainly to the Sunni sect, but there 
are as many as eleven anrl-a-hali thousand Sbms, while the 
WallAbis and Ahtnadis are fairly numerous. For n description of 
the various religions reference should bo made to the Census 
Report, 

The Inst census showed the number of Musalcnfins to be 
661.801, a decrease of 115,000 on the figures of 190L Th s is due to 
migration The great bulk of this population is of the Sunni 
sect. The Shiah® are scattered in small groups all over the district 
and are most numerous in the town of NirowriL The MusalmAns 
of the district may be divided into two distinct classes. The 
original MusalmAns* such ns Sayyads Pathdns and Mughals, arc 
strict followers of Islam, but are proportionately few in number. 
The other class consists of the Mu as at min RAjputs, Jats, Gujar® 
and other converts from Hinduism. Their conversion may 
roughly be said to date from the early days of the Mughal 
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dvnastT and it is certain that till two centuries ago the inuub^r 
3converts was very small. In some cases whole viMa^a, an 
in others only one or more sections, adopted lim n " faith- It 
rarely happened that a large group of villages situated ail lo- 
mheWeTovorto Islamin l body. Thus the «««"*» 
uent on living side by side «itU their brethren who still reUinM 
their old faith, and in this way kept up many of the o^tomaand 
nrnctiecs of tile religion they had left At the pnraem day 
many Mnsalm/ms arc followers of the Fwfphet orly “JjJJJ’ 
'Hie/circumcise their children and repeat the cried (Utwj, 
hut Mu y continue to pay respect to local deities and employ a 
Brahmin priest in their social ceremonies. 

Table No 1(1 shows that the number of persons returned as 
Hindus at the census of 1911 was 2+2,325, or 60.000 less than at 
the previous census. This drop is due partly ^plague andemi- 
grstioii, partiv to the change in ejasaihoation of Sikhs which lias 
already been noticed. The Hindus of the district contain many 
Beets, devotees of Shiv, Vishnu ami Devi, Jw members ot the 
Sanfitan Dliann Sablia, Ann Sam5], Balmiki*, Jalbegis, and bo 
on. As a rule the Hindus ol the district are meat-eaten, unlike 
tlieir stricter brethren in the east of the Province. 

Generally speaking, the ordinary Hindus of the villages pay 

little attention to religions things The ordinary' rustic tilinks 

verv liitlc about a future life, and if ho ever does give it a 
thought, is usually of opinion that his condition after ^death will 
depend verv much on bow he behaved in this life. The majority, 
such as the Jats, Kbatrfo, Arorfc, Sumlrs, and so on. and the 
Sikhs, attend the dharmidh to hear the Qrawth read at leas* 
twice a month, on the first day of the month ami on the day of 
of the full moon tctirniiWitfshi). The Graytfh is usually read by 
the presiding priest, Granthi, and sweetmeats (ftara fljMrinfd), are 
distributed to the congregation. Most of the pure Hindus such 
a* Brahmins, Khalrfs and Aroras worship the images of some of 
their numerous deities in tic temples {thdkurdwdra}. wdiere those 
are kept. These temples are most frequently met with in the 
northern part of the district on the border of Jamind. Generally 
each village has its own Brahmin priest (parohtt), who performs 
religious ceremonies, and who receives in return gram-cakes 
(fcaadft) and a small share of grain at each harvest* Hut besides 
the ordinary priest there is a superior Brahmin (pdntfd), w*H> 
has greater pretentious to learning. His services are shared ie* 
tween two or more villages. He is usually the celebrant at wed¬ 
dings. In addition to these two there is a third class of religious 
guile (achdraj). He lives, as u rule, in a town or largo village 
and bis functions are usually confined to presiding at funeral 
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ceremanice (ttriyo). When a Hindu die* bins body m Iju rued, the 
funeral certmonie* are performed, and the sillies are conveyed to 
the Ganges by bis r.eararf male relative. All strict Hindus wear 
the sacred thread (/«»«). They have to bathe enrlv every morn¬ 
ing, and arc not supposed to touch their first meal until tiny 
have washed tbeir hands and feet {pvtij-ashtidna). 


According to the census of i911 there arc -?,02!> Jains hi 
this district. Almost all of them belong to the BhAbro tribe and 
are to be found chiefly ill the towns of SrilkoL and 1 narur. 
Thev are usually traders. In paragraph 2uti ol the i unjaU 
Census Export of ISM the main features of the Jain religion arc 
described by Sir Dentil Ibbetsoii. 

The total number of Sikhs ret urned in the census of It) 11 
came to 81,761. This figure is nearly three times as large as 
tlifll of 1-SI, and there can belittle doubt that the influx ot 
IIa z hhfs from the Chubra caste has been very large. 


The differences in the returns of Sikhs at different periods 
are due in some measure to the varyirg ideas of the several 
enumerators as to what constitutes a Sikh, 1 lie Sikhs are divided 
into two classes, which may he termed jiurn ant secondary. 
A mire Sikh is a member of the Kh&laa, who faithfully observes 
the ordinances of the tenth Guru Gobind Singh. They are 
admitted to the faith by the ceremony of khande kt palml. 
This consists in nil the candidates for initiation, no matter to 
what rank and caste they previously belonged, drinking together 
from the same bowl a mixture of sugared spices i Jpatdika) 
and water stirred up with a steel dagger (rt/marfa), \\ lute this 
is; going on extracts from the Sikh scriptures are chanted. 
No out; is supposed to he admitted in this way until he I;as 
reached manhood. Occasionally an infant may go through thus 
caramonv, but he has to repeat it when he reaches years ol 
discretion, before he can consider himself to be a true Si kb. 
After initiation the man adds Singh to bis name, dial is enjoined 
to always carry on his parson five distinctive signs (kttk&osh 
cadi of which begin with the letter K; uncut hair (tw), short 
drawers (JtacftA), a steel bracelet fiaru), a steel dagger 
and a com!* [Jcanga). He is aho forbidden to use tobacco m 
anv form, and to cat the flesh of any animal winch has not 
been killed by a blow on the neck (jhafka), The bikh religion, 
being baaed on the principle of the brotherhood of mam 
recognise no intt.Tii$I c*ust£ uistijiction^ No d^ity th- 
except the one God, the worship of idols is prohibited and 
13rahiiiins are not supposed to be entitled to any special res¬ 
pect. There is only one Supreme Being f Akal I ■ urkhj, whose 
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rpfljl before he take* bis morning metu. , v - BU i, 

The secondary Sikh if a P^f e»sc^ f< j| ! ™7d eu tiftedfoelf with 

&R£l» ^ a ^*^ r S2 

to the faith by the o**unonml ” d *£j ordinary Hindu* 

iefttlin? distinction between u Thov are not particular 

is that the former do not worship idda. They ^ ^ 

nljout their hair; and may , l ‘ fiL i * they are not particular 
Very few smoko, however, and ^ . orthodox way, 

about abstaining from all mint not kil £ „ thflV u * ua 11v adopt 

Of the five distinctive st^na flt ft true pi ■ i - h Thpv 

n£7;a t «=»S£S'S 

guished from the sin-le-domed ^J—entfrof hrick- 

flinduB by its triple oupob. The mo«q^ - } Vu rjal .^ounda are 
work ana are enclosed vnth a h arTsaid to repose 

attached to tlm mosques, m some of ™ c “ m&tra p^genitois. 

the **hes of holy men, -m**-iSCS 4Sh the 

In many places enclosures are attac l. , ^ which contain 

yI uh-i mmadans, or dharnadlas by the nan * . rondeZVOUS 
accommodation for travellers, back tea 

for rustic gatherings. Among J "j* ™ pnerariun paid to the 
Bahnit origin, it ia not ua«immon - f>f t}tR fi rat location 

thih, or mound, which n the traditional « HCa (t*red tomhs 

ot the tribe These mounds are markul by ■* ■ ■ faoir 

cr l of trow, or in some caw, to. 1>«" “ ££t 

L plftCM suitable for a solitary life. *'»£? 
reverence is paid to the jamf tree, which is oUu ii 
into these places of worship. The IUjpdts are the f r to¬ 
other tribes in their re^ and more r^ consill tiug 

nnonial observances. Nothing tan . complete unless 

their Brahmins, or prohits ; no e ^ 1L1 , signs of 

attended with oblations ; aud the applied 

re gion are more numerous. ThdLm i* lue^enei ~r 

to their gods, temples are everywhere M by 

Asceticism, too, is more freely encouraged by RajpulB 
Others of the peasantry. 
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Thr three localities where the most promiBent regale 
to religious observer arc Kotli Fehir Cliaod J iJ^bd 
Ninftk, close t« Suilkot; and the tomb of 

Sialkot The two farmer are the strongholds oi the Sikh f. it 
and the Tier Bihit Nnnak is popularly held to 
lished I it Habit Nin&k, the hist Sikh burn, bimwU- The [irs 
is mJU 01. lie row! from IW.r 10 fl «W**A 1 * «« *tut 

of.-, cluster of Sikh Tillages, cud, -.gg**” ? * *.» 
ivlio Im* <mme 2d) disciples. Ber Baba Natifik, close _ to Si. Ikot, 
contains the shrine { JmMb) of Nnlha Siagh Slinhid, and liW a 
temple with a handsome cupola, which was .-ildod at the 
ixper.se of Muhinija Ran jit Singh, by whom large endowments 

were granted for its support. Both im 1 “ ' IJ: " , Tjj.jh*aj, 
centurr old, and have been liberally treated by the British 
Government. Tim Biitttot shrine has a large grant in P“P^mty 
and boasts of nearly ICO retainers. At this ^rumtbe^.^'t 
festival at the commencement of the new year is always kept 
with "rest rejoiem'S, as many as 10,003 people heing sonn. 
witn ; Jx," 3 t* u ori( . of the most important shrines 
times in attendance. it is um ^ , , ,. 1 t i.„ 

in the Produce, and was administered by the gWrdian of the 
iiluW is u ciucr. until September 1810 »b-u the 

management was taken over by the 1 aiith. 

The mosque and tomb of Mm Shah occupies a conspicuous 
position in the southern suburbs or the city of Siilkot H■«* P 
ported bv contributions Irem nearly every village in the district, 
JmdpoJU* branch establishments in several 
Lin" of the oldest strongholds of the Muhammadan . re, ^Uant 
held in great reverence throughout the Pu njab- An imp >r k 
gathering, attended by worshippers from a distance, takes place 
at the time of the Afahorrowi* 

There are a number of smaller shrines scattered ail over 
the district, which are reverenced and resorted to by be people. 
A few of these, situated chiefly in the centre of the d^tnct, are 
named “ Larfiman Jati JtfAWri after* Mnlhi Jat oi lWhdna 
who died in the odmir of sanctity, and is one of the best known 
saints in Sialkot, In Daska the Bii 3*t* attarfi particular im¬ 
portance to the tomb of PJr BAwar >sth in Salhoke I,. H e 
town of Daska there is a famous well, QasbiWiila, bich a 
popularly believed to be fed with water from the Ganges t r 
five hours o, the first day of Botf&kh every year 5"™ht 

there is an important shrine held m respect bv the Sain and 
Chime Jat*. Just outside the city ot Pasrur is the tomb of the 
founder of the Brijwa Jat clan. The town itself contains several 
sacred places. The Jains have a large temple m Kila Sobha 
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rpt,„ rf . iia3 bMll erca t progress ami development in the 
■osuf and.religions lif/of Sidlkot since the com mo oca moot of 
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religious oontroTereies ami dolrates between Atya SamAjise* aa 
Saoianists, khdlria and ttwluMt Which we« « P™ ™* 
future of the anum-raary meetings, have now bwapW * 
of tte past. The Arva Samdj -i- at IIresent givm-aleadm 
£li£ Mother similar societies. The f Itow.ag non-Ohruti** 
religious societies etist in Sidlkot: - 

Arva Saimij, Singh Sabha, Sanifcan Dhir m Sibha, Jain 
A Sabhn., Brahmo Smj. Afljamn Islnmia and Anjaman 

Th. Ary* Samaj. —This sosioty w« oWiM h™ ■"'« 
eighties of the lust owtary. Some of Arya Siwjgta »•*» 
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tnimher of members U over ’■ hree bunded and most of the 
HinduR of Sidlkot hold Samdjist views Allied with this parent 
institution, there is an Arya Kumar Sahha which is composed 
of young Arva SamdjktB. The aim of the society* to prWD 
and revive the Vedie doctrines enunciated l»y Mlhdnshi Swdtm 
Dydrmnd Saxaswaii in bis well-known work 3 dt/arih Parkash, 
and lo encourage the diffusion of Sanskritic lore* 1 ndcr le 
guidance of the society and managership of Lai a 
ISkil, a high school has recently been started, where .elementary 
classes in tailoring and carpentry are a Lo introduced. Special 
at tent on is paid to the teaching of Sanskrit A suitable 
building for tile school has been built in frontiof the S-mnj 
Man da r, of which the foundation stone was laid down by Sir 
Coin riel F. Popham Young, the then Deputy Oomuuwionof, m 
IQI2. The number of pupils in tho school is 275. Children 
belonging to the depressed class of Meghs are also admitted 
into the school. Six primary village schools are also maintained 
by the Saraij, and a girls’ school, the Arya Kanys Piths!nla, 
in SLlkot. The .Manager of the girls’ school is Kaiser Cliand, 
a teacher of Gonda Singh Hindu High School. The number 
of pupils in the Pithshdlft in 267. The medium of mstriiOLion 
III the school is Hindi, and both the schools are open to infec¬ 
tion bv the I'Hucatimal Department The Kanva Pathshdla 
bolds daily classes in D nnestic Soinnoc. the teaching of wlucli 
is approved by the parents. Religious instruction is also 
imparted to the girls. 


rho most, beneficial work over undertaken by the Si«l- 
Icot Arya Sftuuij L> the uplifting and reclamation of the 
depressed classes or the “ untouchables, ” such as Meghs. 
For rears the Siilkot Arya Saiudj was the centre of al trac¬ 
tion for the Meghs of the Punjab, The first “ purification’' cere¬ 
mony of 200 Meghs was performed by Swami Satyauanda Siras- 
wati at the anniversary meeting of the Arya Sani4j in SUlkot on 
the 2Sth and 29th March 1903 After purification the Meghs 
called themselves Arya Shagals. Over 40,000 (forty thousand) 
Meglis have so far ..been brought into the fold of the Arya 
Simiij in various districts. I he brunch of the Saindj is, to which 
this work is entrusted, is called * Arya Megh Uddhar Sahlift." 
The objects of tills society are to raise the social status of the 
Meghs' to better their economic condition, to provide facilities 
for their education—religious, secular and industrial. This 

-society was registered under the Charitable Societies Act, XXI 
of I860 on the 13th day of June, 1912. The Government has 
.granted about f>0 rectangles of (mini-irrigated land to the society 
for the betterment of the Arya Meghs, 
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fir* Gum Singh isubAa.—This society waa established in 
fJisioaj The lian a boui JOO regular members. llic aim ot 

the Sabha is to preach Guru Tvinak’e doctrines ami principles 
from their standard works dealing with morals and rules of con¬ 
duct, and to raise the social status of the Khdltdt by the Light of 
education. This society now maintains one Anglo-Vernacular 
bigli school for boys. The Managing Committee ot the school 
whose President is Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh, (Senior) 1,Q * i V con¬ 
sists of twelve members. Four years ago » big spacious building 
for the school was built near Baba-di- Her shrine and the opuu 
ing ceremony was performed by Sir M ichael O’Dwyer, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Gurmukhi is treated ns 
conipulsoi v subject ill school for thv Sikh students^ 

number of"students in the school is 495. There are two primary 
branches of this school, which are located in DharowAl Muhalls 
and Singh Sabha Mandar. A Klidlwi Anglo-Vernacular girls 
school is also supported by the society. The number of girls in 
the seiiool is 123. Great stress is laid on religion* teaching in 
tills school. 

Sanu/flJi Dharam Sabha.— There is no regular society at 
present in SiMkot. Whenever any religious meeting takes place 
the SanAtnoists gather together to select their 1'resident ami 
Sficrutary. Tit onlv film of tin? is to prcflch the antiSt'iik 

Shastne and Purdnic doctrines, and to check tho inroad* of other 
creed* upon their own. This society docs not encourage pin- 
salytijiing and is lagging behind other sister societies in general 
activity. 

Jain Sabha .—In 1892 the Bhdbria of the city ©instituted 
this society for their own betterment in religious and social direc¬ 
tions. A big building named 41 Upasra,” wherein the Bhabra com¬ 
munity, both male and female, meet every morning tor pray er, 
has recently been built in the heart of the city, where their 
GurtiS, called PujyiiSi, who have spumed the £furb nnd inauuera 
of life of Fakirs and have practised all the austerities of their 
holy calling, give discourse on Jainism. The assembly then 
flinffi tho inapired songs from tholr sac ml books. A Jain library 
which has recently been established by the Sabha ncai* the 
Upasra is proving an efficient instrument of education in keep¬ 
ing the society abreast of the present day politics, 

Saddkdran Brahma Samaj.—A branch of the Calcutta 
Brah mo Samai was opened in Si^ikot in 1912 by Kev. Parkaah 
Dev, the late Brahioo Missionary. Public subscriptions were 
raised and the Sam'ij Mandar was built on tho Earn Talai. The- 
land for the Afoarfar was given free of coat by the late Sardar 
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Jiigjnt Singh. The devotees of the Brahma Snowj meet together 
every Sunday m the Prayer flail, hut tho re are no regular 
members in SUlkot ■ follow* rn of tho SamAj often con*e from 
Jammu ami other out si do stations. The Bmbmo Samaj move¬ 
ment inaugurated by Rajd Him Mohan ttAi nni fostered and 
developed by their later loaders, is a serious attempt to preserve 
tho purity of Theism, to save it from the dangers to which it has 
hitherto been liable, and to make it suited to the chinged state of 
the country and the world. The aim and object of the Suddbd ran 
B rah mo Samaj is hi build up a healthy, religious and social 
life. They believe in God a* the only creator and sustainer of 
the world and worship Him through knowledge, love and holi¬ 
ness. They fight agaius; idolatry, pantheism and caste restric¬ 
tions. They preach the idea of the equal rights of men and 
women and universal brother hood,. 

Anjtnnun-i*Iakimi't .— this society was established eight 
years age. In 190* there was a society'MadiMat-ul-Kucan, and 
later on two more societies Twid-ul-islam and Shabbnn-ul* Musli¬ 
ms eame into existence; Hut in 1908 these throe societies were 
amalgamated and named AnjUuntu-i-IslAinia- Its aim i> to 
spread religious and secular education among the Muhammadan 
people of SiAlkot, to provide education, for the |*oor, helpless and 
orphans and lastly to plan out and bring into force new so hemes 
for the social and spiritual improvement of their sect. Ike 
regular members number 115 One high school with two 
lower primary branches and orphanage are maintained by the 
Anjumnn and are financed partly from public and partly from 
private funds The Managing Committee of the school consists 
of Id members. The number of students iu the school ar pre* 
sent is over 700 Muhammadan pupils who read the Kuran and 
commit to memory passages embodying tho cardinal principles 
of their faith, A niagruficient building for the school has been 
built near the serAi of His Highness the JlnbArtjA of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

Various other Muslim societies such as Anjumnn Darul 
Hadis, Anjumnn II ad ait Is Urn and Anjitimui Ah mad in arc in 
their infancy, Tho last-named society i* of some imporfauee. 
The founder of the Ah madia movement in JslAm was Mifjui 
GhulAm Ahmad of Qidiin, who i» considered as the promised 
Mefeiuh and Matidi by his followers, SiAlkot is one of the great 
strongholds of the QAdUni party. The Lahore Ahmadia party 
has also a branch at Shilkot. The membership of toe SiaLket 
society ia over two hundred. Toe aim of the Ah.uuiio ^o-O- 
munity is the dissemination of true knowledge as to the teaching 
of TsIAtn. 


Nan-Chl'iiUMJ 
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ECCLESIASTICAL Administsation. 

Chapliins of the Church of England and of the Roman 
Catholic Church are stationed in Suilkoi Cantonments, and a 
Scotch Presbyterian Missionary acts na Chaplain for t e Pres- 
byterians. A Wesleyan Minister visits Cantonments from 
Rawalpindi. 

Christian' Missions. 

The Church of England, the Scotch and American Presby¬ 
terian Missions, and the Reman Catholic Church, all work in the 
district, and the three former churches have settled their 
respective spliercs of activity. At the census of TD11 the 
Christians numbered 18,620, against 1.535 recorded thirty 
years before that, and ihc ‘'mass movement ” has been more 
successful here than elsewhere in tho Punjab Indian 002 verts 
comprise 95 per cent, of the total ; the majority of these were 
originally Chuhrim, ■•mployed ns serfs or f irm labourers, and as 
a rule thev have kept to their old profession. Mi the war they 
wen- freely enlisted in the 7ret and 73rd Punjabis and Have 
turned out to lie much better soldiers than was generally anti¬ 
cipated. Tho riling;' Christians have most of the row-hide trade 
in their hands and have in some cases made money 07*t of it. 
Others are ere ployed as servants or can teen-keepers in Canton¬ 
ments. Many have gone a way to the Bdr particularly to Young- 
sonabad. 

The Church of England Mission at Ivarowal in the Raya 
Tahsil was founded hy tlm Rev. Dr, Bruce in 1850 and owes a 
great deal of its success sad expansion to the labours of the well- 
known missionary, the Rev. Rowland Bateman, who was appoint¬ 
ed to Narowal in 1871 The controlling authority is tho Church 
Missionary Society in Loudon. The present staff includes two 
English clergymen and a large number of Catechists and 
Teachers, The sphere of the Mission is confined to the Northern 
part of the Raya Tahsil. The work may be divided into two 
section*; (a) Institutional, (&) Pastoral and Evangelistic In 
connection with (a ■ there is one High School, eighteen Primary 
schools and a Hospital Connected with the High School 
there are two Boarding LI oases, one for Christians reading up 
to the .diddle standard, the other, built largely with the help of 
local subscriptions, more particularly for Non-Christians rending 
to any standard. The High School has a staff of thirteen 
certificated masters with one of the English Missionaries as 
manager. There are three hundred boys on the roll. The school 
has regularly gained good reports from the Inspector?, and 
results obtained in the University Matriculation Examination 
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have been excelled, 17 candidates haring passed out of 1* in — ■ 
1920, In the Primary Schools there are about seven hundred 
■boro. The total annual expenditure of the Mmion on ^^tion 
ig about Rs. 22 S OO J of which about Rs 9 ( 0tK> is supplied by 

Govern meat grants. 

statistics fur the last 


The following are the Hospital 


year 

■ Out-pur lpv i 


(n-p«tifbS 

21 


^;anr ojidiiEichi 
PJi 


fijpBPrt ni:P- 

ft 


Vialtp of piti'wnt*. 
1LJW0 


rh) Pastoral and Evangelistic work is carried on in 
NaroirtU and about 3i0 surrounding villager, m about 17U ol 
which congregations have been formed from among the dinlirss. 
In faei practically the whole of the Cfmlira community have 
either horn brtntued or fire u uder instruction*, the total number 
of baptised being about WOO. These vilhge Clmstuius are all 
agricultural labourer®, and couriering tbeir poverty they con¬ 
tribute genoroudv to Church Funds. I hoy =irj not the only 
fruit of I he Karo will Mission, for mfinv of the leading Christians 
of the Punjab, too, owe (heir conversion to it. ill >aro w;i 
itself there is a large church, which scats L0O m the actual 
building, and can accommodate three to four thousani in u 
quadrangle attached to it, while there are ten snail church 
buildings in the \ illugc*. - 

i he Zenana Mission at Narowil was founded in 1*81 by 
Miss Cinv and Miss Catchpnol and is now supenntettded by 
three Lad v Missionaries, 'flic mission is under the orders of the 
Church of FI n gland Zemin a Missionary Somety in Tiondon. Lhe 
English ladies are aviated by several Indian workers. There is a 
large Boarding School, recently raised to the Middle standard, 
in which there arc now 112 girls, who besides being given an 
education up to this standard are also trained to h ltpwuold 
duties, and the school regularly obtains excellent reports from 
the Inspectress, i'hore is alsm Zemina Hospital, which receives 
a monthly grant at Rs. 05 from the District Board* and t oe| 
^och! work id relieving the ailments of the large number o 


-good 1 — ■- - - , 4 ■ 

Tillage women who chill v visit it- 

O 


Below aie given the statistics for the last year : 


'Oflt.pitiHit# 

4M7 


In ptiiviiUr 

I« 


altnor dptrfiiiflfil* 
114 


6p*T*tioBR- 

C 


VirHi 1-1 f 

Ik'50 


The Pioneer Missionary of the Church of Scotland in the ^<2 *n- 
Punjab was Kiv. Thomas Hunter who was ordained to wlut 
,in iSoo. He, however, with hts wife and child, were kibed in 
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*«<* iiw the Mutinv ami for two vears the wa f uaoucutue i. W or k 
*»■ watj recommend in 1850, and Guj rU was included, 

A settlement was made in 1862, with a n *j ar 

Cantonments, which was bought for Christian farinm the 
Tillage » called Himterpore and ft large Jrc w b ^ th ^ 
and called after the first nufisionftry. Educational , 

1£ from tiie start, and schools hare been nauriuMi 

in the City and Cantonments. The City , ‘JJ(> “’^inoe 

attendance of 900 boys, and the Cantonment school f°° ® a 

18S9 ooHew work has been undertaken and m 1^99 the Mur y 
Sl “,» open,,! at ,vl,kb the B.A. dWK ,a i «wta»d 
Tliia iiMtimtion attracts the bait. atiident. from ■ 
district, and its success is due to the work of Iters 8oot ■ *■»* 
Patterson. A higii standard of efficiency w maintained. A sdi-me 
Uon tL point of realisation, to extend largely the present 
buildings and to introduce a course of science. 

The ina<s movement among the Chuhra* in the cightu» 
necessitated the opening of village sdioois, ' v _ lfc | Ll C 5 t 'j] 
training institution at Daskn, which wa, ^teniWprndy 
prepare youths of the district congregations for viltajo nua 

other Christian work. 

In 1*09 grants were given in the canal colonies ! or 
Christian settlements and many Christians went cdt «■ lw » 
farmers and formed the settlement of Yuun^on ab.id, oalkil 
after the late Dr. Youngsou of Sialkot and Jammu. 

The Women's Brandi undertake the oil urge of the Middle 
Board!,Is >ch<wl Tor Chifctkm girls in tha »«*» 
at Sidlkol. which has been flourishing for U jesrs, under 
of the ladies. There are about 50 boar deer. 

The Mission staff has been greatly reduced rin “ {J 1 ® 

Two men are permanently attached to the Murray _ S . 

a third has charge of village work in ^ .he and 

missionaries also superintends the schools in the Cuy an 
Cantonment* and nnolher acts as Chaplain. A « “ 

stationed at Daakft, where the original Training Institute 
developed into a regular High School witJ t j J pupi s. 

There „re normally three ladies in Siilkot ImMm the lady- 
doctor: but the latter post is not tilled at present, wd ‘he hospital 
has liad to be given up. In iJaska there are two ladies, nho 
do the educational and evangelistic work. 

The Sialkot Mission of the United Presbyterian Church 
MaglriT* oi North America was founded by the Rev. Andrew Gordon in 


ft. 
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The governing body is the missionary association appoint¬ 
ed !>t the General AssemUl" of the Church, Fire men and ten 
women work in Shitkot District of whom four arc engaged m 
educational wcik, two in medical work, and the others in direct 
evangelistic work. There are six Indian ministers, all pastors 
of self-supporting congregations There are twenty-tw > orga¬ 
nized congregations, [osnr of which are in charge of un on mined 
teachers. The membership numbers 15,644 and the Christian 
com'minify 28,487, living in 783 tillages. 

The centres where missionaries reside are SUIkot, Fasnir, 
and ZafarwAl. ilio institutions arc a Christian hays’ hoarding 
school in Si Aik at Cantonment, called the Christian framing 
Institute, teaching up to the Angl ’-vernacular Middle, a 
C hristian girls' hoarding school in ilnjipur, teaching up U> the 
Vernacular Middle, a Christian girls’ Iwarding school m Faarfir, 
teaching up to the fifth class, a Primary School for girls and a 
Bt'di School for boys k SiAlkot City, a women s hospital mll<Jd the 
Memorial Hospital in Sialkot and one called the White Memorial 
H spital in Piisrur. Tlicre are fifty-five Primary Schools for 
hovsand three for girls, in the villages of the district, lhc 
annual expenditure an the work is shout Rs. 1,16.500, of which 

l ts. 22,060 is received in Government grants to the schools and 
hospitals, Rs. IS O!)! 1 in fees, and Its. 4.000 in Chureh contri¬ 
butions, the balance being met by gifts from America. 

The Roman Catholic Mission was founded by the late 

l tt. Rev. I)r. Menard, Bishop of Lahore. . It is under the control 
of the Catholic Bishop of Lahore and is administered by six 
priests and two brothers of Jhe Capuchin order, assisted by 
nineteen catechists. There are four centres, each with a church, 
namelv, SiAikot. Pasritr. Adah and Sahowala serving 130 villages, 
in which are about 7,t06 converts mid some thousands of 
catechumens. Tlicre are also ten small chapels or oratories. 
Manv of the converts have gone to the canal colonies for 
settlement There arc two dispensaries at Adah and sallow ala, 
Tlic Convent at Cantonments contains about fifty European ar.d, 
Anglo-Indian girls, and there are four village schools for boys. 

Table XVII at page XLIX and I of tho statistical volume 
uivea the figures for the population dependent on various occupa¬ 
tions, and shows that— 

48 per cent, are dependent on agriculture ; 

industries ; 
commerce ; - 

the profession*; 
miscellaneous. 
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Otc*,atj<ja.. Although agriculture is overwhelmingly (lie most important 
occupation in the district it supports a much smaller proportion 
of the people than in most districts cf the Province This is due 
to the presence cf a large city population engaged in other 
pursuits. Industries hold a larger place in this district than any¬ 
where else except Amritsar. The professions also are strongly 
represented. Over 1 0.f 00 persons are returned as religious 
workers and their dependents. The numbers addicted to 
literature, arts and the sciences are much larger than the casual 
observer would cave imagined ai d the teaching profession is 
strong a* the people have an insatiable appetite for education. 
Agriculture w ill he described in the next chapter. The only 
industries for which Sbllkot is well known are the cfiiiitir h'tri 
work of Kotli Lohdrdn, the paper-making of Sidlkot City and the 
manufacture of articles for games and smalt carpets in Sialkot City 
and Cantonment, bell-metal and brass vessels arc made mainly 
in KotPoska and Kila Sobha i-iiigL, but there is nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish this industry from what is done iu other districts and 
textile-work, though employing a very large number of persons,, 
is not characterised by any special features. 

ro«d The zamiuddr and those who help him in the work of tlm 

farm have a very light meal at soon as they rise in the morning. 
He then goes io his work, and his wife or one of his children bring 
him a good breakfast of home-made cakes mid butter-milk at mid¬ 
day when ho and his cattle have done from three to five hours' work. 
Ill is, he eats in the open, and then takes a rest. He starts work 
again early or lute in the afternoon as necessity requires, and re¬ 
turns home at sundown. Ho then eats the heaviest meal of the 
day, and retires to rest early. The kuqqa is resorted to, by those 
who smoke, at all hours of the day. The quality of the food varies 
with the time of year. "Luring April and May milti, barley grain 
parched or ground before it is fully ripe, is the staple food. It is 
soaked in salted water, butter-milk, or a sherbet made from molas¬ 
ses. The early breakfast ehhahtech i) consists of unleavened bread 
(ebapoth) with butter-milk, if that is available. Tho heavy break¬ 
fast bhatUtixla or protiu-cia) consists of tattu or missi roll, cokes 
made of mixed wheat and gram or mixed barley and iwas^or, 
This is Savoured with salt and chillies, and is washed down with 
butter-milk (fasst). The night meal consists of d(U and wheaten 
cha paths and often a dish of rice also, or more rarely sattu. 
This is taken with a sherbet made from molasses or else with 
milk and water mixed- In June and July saftu is little used, 
and ambdkhridn, young mangoes chopped up, take the place of 
d&L In August and September the cakes are usually mode of 
wheat, barley t r gram flavoured with onions. In October and 
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November, the usual articles of food are rice, maize cake F * 1, 
(dhodd) anti $di) or ddL The poorer classes who cannot afford 
dot substitute a spice made of salt and chillies mixed with water 
or butter-milk. Roasted maisse cobs are also eaten at this season. 
During December, January and the early pari of February, 
when the weather Is coldest, the favourite foods are khi- hri mixed 
rice and dal, Tice and maize. By March "rain is becoming scare© 
and tmloss a xamfuddr is thoroughly solvent he finds it hard to 
purchase grain froiu the dealers on credit. The .fats call this 
period, which corresponds with the Panjabi month of Phatjan t the 
“ thirteenth month,’' as people have to cat what they can in 
the shape of herbs u,nd vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, coal's© 
radishes and the leaves of the mustard plants, whence arises the 
proverb— 

“ Pkagan kahttda C'hetar mm ki tarii,a tkai 

Main hye jkua jhait tun banne lain “ 

Phayan says to CJietar Brother what ore wo to do: 

I have gulped down every scrap. 

You must carry on to the end. 

The amount of food daily eaten by each person varies natural¬ 
ly with I he age and sex of the person and with the season of the 
year, but it m possible to form a rough estimate. The people 
themselves say that taking small and big, male and female to¬ 
gether, a xamindar consumes 24 seers of grain per mensem which 
makes the consumption of a family of live 3 maunds a mouth. 

The dress of the peasant and of all villagers is simple. It iirm 
consists of pagri or $dfa, a chddnr or plaid thrown loosely over 
the shoulders, a kurta or shirt and takmat , JaoAa or tangota which 
is a sheet of varying length tied round the waist and hanging like 
a long skirt A pair of rough shoes completes his outfit. The 
talmut differs from the laeha in being of one colour without a 
border while the lacha is variegated and has a border. The tango- 
fa is narrower and is used for working purposes nr for sleeping. 

It forme the only garment worn when asleep. The strict ortho¬ 
dox Sikh wears the short drawers enjoined by his religion and a 
takmat over them These garments except the pagri are gene¬ 
rally made of hhaddar, the rough cotton cloth woven by the vil¬ 
lage weavers with yarn spun by the Zemindars’ women folk. The 
weaver gets Re. t for every fifty yards as a rule. The lacka is 
frequently of factory-made cloth. On gala occasions the 
zamindar wears finer cloth and sometimes don* a coloured waist¬ 
coat 
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In winter the cktidt.r h discarded for n khes 7 dvht or chautahi, 
which are thick cotton plaids, the khet hnvirg a coloured pattern, 
the thniitahi a border and the dotty being plain. 


Pyjdmai are only worn by men of the towns or the richer 
country people like Zaildars and Sojedposhes These classes also 
wear a kind of frock-coat of different cloths and colours and sonic 
hare taken to tweed ulsters in the cold weather. Educated towns* 
people frequently wear European clothes The women sometimes 
wear coloured ? yjdmeu, sometimes tile lacha if they are Husal* 
m4n or a petticoat known as ghdgra if Hindu. Hindu women 
wkon aivay from home frequently wear the petticoat over their 
jff/jdtnos. It is considered correct for younsr women to wear 
pyjamas, hut they do not always conform to the rule. The Musnl- 
inan pyjama* are worn loose while those of Hindus ore tight 
from the knee to the ankle. Hindus of both sexes wear a loin 
cloth , Mu'-aim a ns do not. The women of both religions wear 
a kt,rla or shirt and a chddnr covering their heads and falling oyer 
the ahoy mere. The Hindu woman’s kurta is shorter than the 
Multntrimadana. At night women wear a single garment oh lied 
ytl/t or andoneanjo which is a large sheet coming under the right 
shoulder anti tied over the left. Dcgra women frequently wear n 

aim liar garment as their day clothing also 


At fairs or other occasions of rejoicing bright coloured cloth¬ 
ing is worn by both sexes. The people have instinctive good taste 
nod in their dress effect most happy combinations of colour. 

The Itajput males of both religions arc not riven to wearing 
ornaments Imt all who can afford it have a ring (chhap) of silver 
or gold They loan their boys when young with bracelets {torif) 
mates'll• kositi ’ The Muhammadan Jats bare the same 

nlhTL , HindM '1 ™ R *iF ut * whrt Tvell off have a great 

liLi.f for ornaments They wonr broad golden ear-rman ihirbali) 

SSSS’Jr'w - ? i«S‘ m“ 

In , pi*6k the favourite necklet is the- 
fit" ******, and the anant, or armlet, bound above 

2KS* lS2fap b7 *• ,Woter ai ” d “ s *»• •*+**« 
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The ornaments worn by the women of all castes are much J * w ** 1 - 
more numerous and elaborate. The more common arc given in 
the following list:— 


VarnuCalof & strew. 

DwffpUoa, 

H«!*L 

Chnr[ 

Bitid ...{ 

Gokkni_or Kansan —I 

ftiuDcbi —J 

All faur or# bficrleti «om on Ifefi arm 
Sttibe onJiT o&ms«l F tfes bfliag 

npperoaoit. 

ShItET, 

wa ... > 

Buubtid -■■ > 

ArmteE worn dow to ttifl abfinjto 

SC|rer H 


A rin£ far tbe Efeumb with i mirror 

Gihcf or poSiL 

ABgHilltlf 

CluTEi -m t 

kiagt of iliffMenl pattern* 

1 

SilTW, 

Kiri. -£ 

"Xcw — C 

iSank Chliantwi ■■■ J 

Anklet m 

filler. 

Laoag 

A Ivg*. fetittiDD-ftfeApLd or&araflot for the 

D«fl. 

Gal4 

TOi 

A inaalt BOR OTEHEHHfit 

Sil^FT QT gaU. 

>i*ih +»•■ | 

A ]*?£*„ light M*e-riRg 

OoU. 

Batik - ] 

BOT *** i 

A iiualt dow omntneut worn m tfeo portt- ■ 

tiDD IrtltwRft Ll*t two BOltflli. 

Gold. 

liamSiifl ■+■ 

Etf'HBij * h* 

Gold Or ■[]¥». 

■ 

Bili ... * 

Will ... j 

Large raf-FaTip ... 1 

Gold cr ailT«^ 
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nirar. 


MnUl. 

J banka » 

Klf'pfeidMt 

(kid, 

Putin f 

Ttfm i i f- « 

Tbt. wriditi af pj]‘i Cf F «1 «f, and ii bpu&d 
(ra ill® lupfli™! *ih< 1 tl#J fll tbfl luckol 
ibe hmi with ilLt. 

OfllA 

t"il i or (if 

Til** 

3 twtind jWfil worn in tbc «ntre af til# 

iJlJh HJ' C ii tbs 

i old. 

FkuS 

Ail GnmTT?Ernt wnra oti ntfb lid® pf tba 
i li«i In tic ‘half- 

GolJ <tr illw. 

Cfevtit 

A ftiiull v iiiupy-aJ'a emH nrninumt warn on 
tb® iwy toptifllw bc*il. 

GoM Ar illhtr. 

• 

Hnn.UL I 

Hillin' [ 

Hir tiF Hv ■ **■ ): 

SkIIih 

lsilTTer + 

Bukilyia ) 

K»m tbi »■< / 

Pburet,, J 


Gold, 


Only the wife of ft rich agriculturist could afford to possess 
all these ornaments* and tho ladies buhiud the putdah in the 
wealthier houses have other an<l more costly jewels, hut the 
above ere to be found all over the district, the number possessed 
by any particular woman depending on the worldly assets of her 
husband. 

The houses are built either of mud or of baked brick. An 
ordinary village is a mere congeries of flat-roofed mud huts 
separated by narrow alleys, plasUrcd over with a primitive 
mixture of earth, chopped straw, and cow-duim ; and surrounded 
outside by rows of eow-dung cakes (used for fuety stacks of straw, 
sheds for weavers, goat pens,' places for meeting, and temples 
for worship, huddled together in disorderly array i while every 
yard of available space is filled up with heaps of village refuse 
required for manure. Only in the larger villages may 1)6 seen 
a few brick houses and they generally belong to a money-lender or 
rel it cd mb it ary officer or other person who has sa ved money during 
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service of (me kin I or another. In the riverain tracts thatched 
nouseg nru sometimes met witlu apparently because tlir* sandy 
inundation is not strong enough for the heavy flat-roof found 
elsewhere. 


The villagers’ houses are of two kinds, Those of tfao better 
c 1 ass ha ye a courtyard (aeh rd) s urro u nded by a wa 11. The en t ranc r 
to this h through a hidge \de6rSd)t whuff is generally orna* 
men tod in some way. Tin's sarves ns a temporary cattle stall 
and implement shod, and the men of the house froqiisiit it to 
smoko and talk. But there is not unfrequen tly a detached sitting- 
room, ealh-d variously m&kdn, dioxin kkarn'or bnithak. In the 
aame way the wealthier zaiuindArs ha ye a separata store and 
fodder room (fm veil), in which the servants in charge of the 
cattle si Tip, The eatile-shod usually adjoins the house. 

In the courtyard tnereis usually a kitchen or with 

a niche m the outer wall, called dhuddmi, or k.rni where the 
milk is boiled, ’iho largest room in the house is the ddidn or 
pisdr, winch opens on to the yard. Two smaller rooms ( kothri ) 
open -from it to the back, and there is usually one mom on each 
side of it. lfle yard is by day usually crowded with bedsteads, 
spinning i\ii.cg1s (fjnnrk^e), cooking pots [fduttide) and other *rear 
used by the women, who spend most of their time there. There 
are no windows to the houses, so a small space is loft between the 
top of the walls and the roof to allow of smoko escaping. 

The ^ poorer s&mfndlra and menials hayc to content them¬ 
selves with a courtyard (paid’) and kitchen, and some times the 
kitchen is wanting. 


In the smaller villages the houses of the different castes 
are all built together, but in the larger villages the lowest castes 
arc segregated in separate hamlets situated a little way from 
the main site of the village. la well-irrigated tracts, when the 
wells are some way off from the village, separate small houses, 
with store-rooms for grain and fodder and stalls for the cattle, 
are built close to Hie well, and are occupied bv one or two of 
the male members of the family. 


The most conspicuous object among the household furniture „ , „ 

ilJ„ JET m » h * n ^Shaian) for storing aSS* 

‘ ! maller is called (Marofo) and in most parts 

ol the district every house has a separate jar (chafi) for storing 
molasses when the cane has been pressed. A wooden bos or tin 
trunk for storing ornaments and clothes is also a common article 
of furniture, ike number of pots and domestic implements daily 


Itec»€h-M 

fflfflitiani. 


Fainr^- 
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used in a respectable /amfndar'e house is very largo. They are 
made of earth, iron, brass or wood. It would take up too much 
space to give a list of them and their uses here. 

On tho approach of death, passages of their sacred writings 
(nita) are recited to a Hindu ; ton Sikh, extracts from iheGranlh 
}Wfl ; and to a Muhammadan verves of the Koran. The dying 
person is lifted off the bed and nut on Hie ground in the lowest 
room by the Hindtis, and nil Sikhs except the ascetic* After 
death a Hindi’s corpse is washed by the heir or near relatives. 
A Muhammadan’fl corpse is washed by (he priest, who receives 
from four to eight annas. A Hindis corpse is covered with 
three cloths, and a Muhammadan’s with two, The family tailor 
makes these and receives some small present in return.^ Among 
Hindus the corpse is placed on a tint hoard and carried to the 
burmn <r -ground by the relatives, If the deceased was an old 
man all the menials inarch in front beating drums and singing 
to signify their joy that the deceased had lived so long. Halt 
wav to the burning*ground the eldest son pours water from on 
earthen pot all round the bier, and then breaks the pot by 
dashing it on tlie ground, This half-way house is called adimarag. 
At the burning-ground one cloth and the bier are given to the 
achdrt tj, priest, and another cloth is given to the barber. The 
menials also receive small presents. The funeral pile is then 
firtd by the eldest son. When the head is consumed the ceremony 
is considered at an end, and all those ptesent wnsh in the nearest 
water. They then return to the house, and half-way each person 
takes a blade of grass, breaks it in two and flings it over his head, 
On the fourth day tho bones (pMl) are collected by the relations 
of the deceased ‘ and brought home in a vessel (/rojo). After 
the Jfeififl ceremony they ate taken to Hnrdwdr and thrown into 
the Ganges. For" the "next ten days a lamp has to be kept 
constantly burning in the house. On the first day the people 
of the house are fed by their relatives. On the fourth day all 
the relatives assemble in the house, and sometimes give presents 
of money. But during all the days preceding tho hiriu karm 
the members of the household have to be accessible to visitors. 
On the tenth day the ceremony of dusahrah is held Tho lamp 
is extinguished by being flung into water. Brahmins on the 
eleventh day and other Hindus on the thirteenth pay oclHtru], 
priest, his dues ( k>ria karm), which are always heavy. On this 
day the heir assumes a clean paqri. On the seventeenth day 
the poH^ifs receive their dues, and the relatives are summoned. 
On this day also the heir has to distribute sufficient food for one 
man for a year (nec/ti). This is divided among the Brahmins, 
On tho first anniversary {tcar&ina) and the fourth anniversary 
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(ehauVMrhiji, the family priest again receives the same presents fawn* 
as he did on the thirteenth day. These ceremonies follow the 
death of an adult. No special ceremonies nru necessary for a 

child. ,. 

Among Muhftmmmlflua the family themselves usually nig 
the grave. “ TJte corpse is carried on a c.harpay belonging to the 
mosque by the nearest relatives, Thu body is then lowered 
into the grave (gofer). A recess (somi) is made at the bottom 
of the w estern sido of the grave along its whole length. The 
corpse Is placed in this recess on the side with the face towards 
Mecca, and the recess is walled up with bricks, planks or clods, 
so that no earth may tall on the top of the corpse. Before bursal 
tiie priest reads the funeral service (jandzah) at the grave ; alter 
burial alms are given to the poor. Use priest get'the upper 
grave clot is, one rupee and a copy of the Koran, ihe mem¬ 
bers are fed by relatives on the day of the funeral. On the third 
day the heirs distribute boiled wheat, maize or gram (jffiifflpiwu'i) 
or currants to the relatives, their servants and the poor. The 
mullah recites the Koran over the grave of the deceased tilt 
the following Thursday. lie receives a fee in return which 
varies with thu moans of the heir. Copies of tile Koran are 
distributed to tlu poor on the day of tho funeral, 

The priest receives Ids food from the heirs for forty days, 
and the final presents arc given to relative?, servants and beggars. 

The principal amusements resorted to, more particularly Aws*n.v„K 
among the agricultural classes, are wrestling, dancing (feftrtfljrj) at 
harvest time and throwing the log. These are kept up as 
athletic exercises, and are much encourage 1 in Edjptit and Jafc 
villages. Wrestling (km*H) is very common at nil fairs and 
gatherings, but is indulged ill not so much by the an mi inters 
themselves as by professionals from the large towns. The 
farmers are most given to feats of strength, the la\<iurite form 
of which is throwing the log (uMffd&r). Indian clubs (mungfi) 
are also swung. In some parts of the district the .Tats vie 
with each other in lifting a stout stick with heavy weights at 
either end {dan? iiffeauaj or in carrying heavy weights on 
the hack (mcigrti chttkna). The most common games are 
ituudt, a modification of " Preach and English,” and parkadili or 
sauflifei, when one boy is pursued by another who tries to oiteli 
and throw him, he heating the other off with the palms of his 
hands. Another game is bini paftarna, when one man clasps the 
Kft hand of another with both of his own hands, anil the other 
has to remove one of them with his right hand. Mito Matal 
is a variation of the English game of 11 Hide-anil •Seek,’ 1 r ihe 
younger lads play ah th ahntapu, or '* Hop Scotch," played on a 

t2 
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■to* somewhat elaborate diagram traced on the ground. There arc as 
many ns twelve comjMvrtm.cn ts in the diagram, each Jlaving a 
separate name, DhuJsali khan is a game played with broken bits 
of pottery which are thrown by each player at a peg stuck in ti e 
ground. 

Kotla chupaki resembles 11 Hunt the slipper,” but _ the 
players all stand in a circle, Chicho Chick kandhohan is a 
curious jjamo which, if played often, would make the boys good 
trackers. Two sides are formed. They part, and when each is 
out of sight «-f the other, oil the hoys composing it make minute 
marks on the ground or the shrubs and other objects near. Both 
u eet again, and each side has to discover and obliterate the 
marks made by the other side. Another form of this game is 
practically the same ns “1 spy" bandar killa and Itli bagas 
badeka are variations of *’ Prisoner's base,” requiring great 
quickness and dexterity. Leap-frog Chart t<p7ia) Is sometimes 
played. Cricket lias been introduced of late years nnd is now 
played in the large schools. Chess and Pochim or Chausar are 
played by the educated classes, 

Gvlli dandti is the same as tip-cat, Ekudvd&ida resem¬ 
bles rounders. 

Cricket, hockey and football are very popular in the schools 
and the annual Histilot Tournament is largely attended. For 
a city whose chief industry is the roanufee ure of sporting goods 
the number of grown up people who lake part in these grimes is 
small. The City at Sialkot has one club for tennis, the 
ToHinton Club, and used to hold nr. annual cricket tournament, 
which was, however, discontinued during the War, There is a 
tennis club at l)aska. 

Athletics are fairly popular in the schools, but the standard 
usually reached is not very high ns yet. 

Polo, tennis, cricket, racquets and golf are regularly played 
in Cantonments and pig-stick>ug is now being revived. There 
is also a race-oourBe there with small annual meetings. 

Shooting is not good on the whole; there are practically 
no black buck but duck, teal and stripe are obtainable in large 
numbers in the whiter: the game birds and animals of the 
district arc described in Chapter f. A, 

At all large fairs which are celebrated on stated dates 
athletic matches (chhinf) are held. The competitors are usually 
professionals, but young zamfudars also join. Prizes of cattle, 
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-clothes and cheap ornaments are given gaaerally by the custodmns 
of the particular shrine which is the occasion of tho^athenri^ 
In the spring, up to 1st Baisakh when the wheat is filling in the 
ear, the Jats gather at the daira nightly to dance and sing. l« 
eon", which is nsually of ati erotio character, is always a so o, 
and during the singing all present stand still. At the en< o 
each verse the audience join in the chorus, dancing al ^ ime, 
The dance is known as bhangta. 

All local fairs, except 1 the annual cattle fairs at Sidlkot are 
religions in their origin, and there k no shrine of ^yrepute ^hich 
knot the scene of a gathering at some fi’ied season.^ p ■ 

important is the Gullu Shah Fair held at Koreke m Fasrur in 
October, at which some fifty to seventy thousand people 
congregate, mainly for cattle dealing. West to i _comes ^ 
Throb Fair which is held in August at the village of that name on 
the wav from Chnwiuda to ZafarwAlt and the Bary r . a 
Ndrowrtl in March. Two fairs are held at SiAlkot in spring and 
autumn. There k also a small fair held in June at the shrine 
of Shah BuMcj near Klram bran wills On the Mm a 
Canal The cattle dealing at these fairs is noted in the next 

-chapter. 

There are 
namely 


three Provincial Da rb dr is in the district 


Sira 

?10*L 


£1) Sarddr Shiv Deo Singh, iagirddr, of Sixinwdli. 

(2) Risaldar Sardar Hfrs Singh of Wadila Sindhuan. 

(3) M. Raghbir Singh, son of Sardar Bahddur Sant Singh 

of Raya. 


The list of Divisional Darbarfs includes, besides the above- 
mentioned gentlemen, the following names s-- 

£1) Chaudhri Autar Singh, Jsgirddr of italskwiila, P.C.S. 

(2) Rdi Bahddur Dlwdn Gy an Chand of Sidlhot. 

(3) Sardar SAhib S. Harnam Singh, Jagfrdur, of Qila 
S. Harndm Siugh, Raya. 

(4j Bdi Sihib Diwao Cbaran Das of Sidlkot. 


£5) Chaudhri Ganda Singh, Uberoi, of Sidlkot. 
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xuoiiBi List of Title-holders, 

fftlto 

Sarddr. 

1. Sarddr Shiv Deo Singh, Jagfrddr, of Siranwdli, Sarddr 
(hereditary),-**Provincial Darldri. 

Sarddf Bahadur. 

1. Subeddr-JIajor Sardtir Bahadur Shnram Singh, of 
Sihoual, Zsfarwril, 117tli Pioneers. 

2. Subeddr* Major Maryam Singh, Sard dr Bahadur, of 
Cbabnr Bbatti, Raya Tahsi], Order of British India, 1st class¬ 
icist Punjabis. 

3. Honorary Captain Subedit 1 * Major Bhagwdn Singh, 
Sardar Bob Mur, Order of British India, 1st class, Pith (K. G. O.) 
Sikhs. 

* ' Sarddr Sdhtb. 

1. Munshi Sunclar Singh, Sarddr Sahib, of Dasha, Public 
Works Department, Irrigation Branch. 

2. Sarddr Harnam Singh, Sarddr Srihib, Qila S. Harnrtm 
Singh, Tahsil Bays, Divisional Darbdri. 

3. Jam ad or Budha Singh, Sarddr Sahib, Shaagai Police 
of Narowdl, Tahsil Baya. 

4. Manslii Kbazdn Singh, of Sddlkot City, Sarddr Sdbib, 
retired Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

5. Snrddr Sahib M. liihal SingJi, of Sidlkot, Judicial Secre¬ 
tary to Patiala State. 


it Si Bahddur. 

1. Dtwrfn Gian Chnnd, of Sialkot, Rni Bahddur, Divisional 
DarbdrL 

2. Ldla Lachnian Dds, Bdi Bahddur, retired Civil 
Surgeon, residing at Qila Sob ha Singh, Pasrur Tahsil. 
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1. Ldla H»ri Cl,and. lUi Midi), A»toi«nt T^mral »‘~ 
Beoruiting Offloor. Norlh.Wwtern Hallway, Lnliore, of Jamks, 
Dnskn Tahsil. 

2. Rdi Sdhib, Ldla Hakumnt Kai, of Sidlkot, Post Master. 

3. Rdi Sdhib, Diwan Charati Dis, Sidlkot City, Divisional 
Dark dr i. 

-i. Ldla Rdmji Das, General Merchant, of Sidlkot Canton¬ 
ment, Rdi Sdhib. 

M.B.E. 

1. Chaudlirt All Akbar KMn, M.B.E., of Baud, Tnbsil 
Raya. 


Kkdn Bahdd'if. 

1 . Chaudhri Muhammad Din, P.G.S., Kbdn Bahadur, 
of Taiwan di limit Kbdn, Tab si 1 Past dr. 

2. Klidn Bahadur, Chaudhri Nabi Ahmad, P. C. S„ of 
Sidlkot. 


Khdn Sahib. 

1. Sayyid AH Naki Kbdn ( Kbdn Sdhib, of Sis Eieellency 
The Governor’s Dispensary, Punjab and Sidlkot City. 

2. Chaudhri Jaban Kbdn, Kbdn Sahib, of Budha Goraya, 
Tahsil Pasrdr. 

3. Sheikh Pfr Muhammad, Khan Sdhib, Managing 
Director of Messrs, Ghuldin Kddir, Sutlkofc Cantonment. 

4. Sheikh Shah Nawaz Kbdn, Khan Sahib, of Pasrdr, P.C 3. 

5. Midn Muhammad Khan, Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
Khdn Sahib, of MitrdnwaU, Tahsil Pasha. 

0. Allah Din, of Kotli Lohdrdu, Khan Sdhib. 

7. Umar Hayat, Khdn Sahib, of Goahpur, Sidlkot Tahsil. 
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Military, 

1, Subedrir-Mnjor Baehifctar Singh, Bahadur, Order of 
British India, 2nd class, of Khalilpur, Sidlkot Tahsil. 

2, SabetMr Sher Singh, Bahddur, I. D, S. M», l*34tb, 
Sikh Pioneers, of Jdmke, Bask a Tab si 1, Honorary Lieutenant, 

3, Subedtir KhnsMla Baliddur, 24th D.C.O, Infantry, 

4, Subeddr* Major Batch Singh, BahAdur, 2nd Sikh 
Pioneers. 

5, Honorary Captain, Subednr-Major, Sheikh Mahtab 
Din, late of 31st Madras Infantry, First Class Order of British 
India, Qila Soldi a Singh, Tab si I PasriSr. 

# 

0, Itesalddr Major, Ghufam Mohi-ud Bin, Bahadur, of 
Kirto, Uth Lancers. 
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Chapter II .—Economic. 

SECTION A.—Agriculture, 

Hie district lias in the mi!) -montane region of the Province n«nsrf*w 
being situnted wholly, except for the small Bsjwat tract, 
between the river Chennb on the north and the Itovi on the 
south. Though one of the smaller districts in the Province 
with a total area of less thin 2,000 square^miles it is fairly 
densely populated, containing approximately 3,oQ0 estates with 
-an incidence per cultivated square rnile of fi95, in spite of the 
fact that population lias decreased by 13 per cent, since last 
■settlement. The tract included in it is level and devoid of 
natural features, but it is traversed by two important streams, 
the Aik and the Degh, which cross it^ obliquely in a south¬ 
westerly direction, The average annual rainfall varies with the 
distance from the Himalayas from 35 to 20 inches and in 
conjunct inn with wells where they are necessary, a* is the case 
in most parts of the district, is generally sufficioct for iigrioul- 
tore. As might be expected in a region of sub* mo a la tie alluvium 
there is n good deal of local variation in soil. For the most 
part it is a good fertile loam, but it is comparatively inferior in 
■a limited central tract situated in the SiAlkot, SSnfarwal and 
Pasriir Ta hails, while there are some stretches of stiff clay 
suitable for rice cultivation in the south mid south-west. Of 
the total cu I Curable area of the district nearly Si'per cent, is 
cultivated but there is r om for expa’ision in Itava and to n less 
extent in the Pasrdr and Daska Tahsils. Of the total cultivated 
area of the district 52 per cent, is classed as irrigated, of which 
47 per cent- is from wells; the smallest proportion being in the 
eastern tnlisil of Zafurwal where it is 33 per cent Jvharif 
irrigation from the Upper Chcnab Canal has been introduced 
recently Into the Huska, Pasnir and Rayn Tahsib, while the 
Aik and Degh streams supply a moderate extent of lift and 
How irrigation, Of the total normal annual an a sown 11 per 
-cent, fails to mature while 100 acres of mature crops are obtain¬ 
ed for every 100 acres of cultivated area The com posit ton of 
the cropping is of a superior standard including such staples as 
rice* cotton, maize and wh&it, but eonsidtrablo 

areas of well irrigated land have to be devoted to toddor f.wing 
to scarcity of grazing. The rainfall is generally sufficient to 
allow of baraai lands being manured, but they are not commonly 
double crop perl ns is the case with irrigated lands. 

The soil of the Sialkot District is all alluvial. Certain broad 
distinctions of soil arc known to the people. In various tracts 
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they indulge iu minute classification but generally speaking the 
soils tliey recognize are— 

Bel or pure sand which is un cult arable. 

Belli, a very sandy loam most suited to raising melons, 
moth and wasA, but occasionally bearing poor crops of barley or 
spring pulses of different kinds* 

Tiakhar is a thin sandy soil generally found in hummocks 
ftnd almost entirely unfertile, 

il/oirfl, a loam which varies in consistency from a very light 
to a good firm soi l. The lighter forms of mui'ro are valued in 
years of scanty rainfall as they are generally retentive of 
moisture. The firm maim, known generally as pakka, misei or 
i'ftf maira, is the I jest all round soil of the district as it does 
not require tio much work, is fertile and suits all conditions 
of rainfall. 

Btihi is a stiff, clayey loam which needs much work and 
irrigation, but given both yields splendid crops of all the superior 
staples. Bice is practically confined to rohi soils. 

Bohi is usually found in low-lying tracts and often appears 
to be formed by the action of floods in washing away the lighter 
particles and leaving a stiff clayey loam behind. 

There are, of course, different classes of both matV'i and 
rohi lands. Where they are impregnated with salts they are 
known as kallnr which is generally unfertile, but kalarathi rohi 
grows excellent rice if the water-supply is sufficient. 

The maim of the Dorp circles is sometimes known as dorp. 
^ hen broke n up it islkrhtand powdery, but in its normal state 
it is a good firm maira, apparently with a rich admixture of 
silt, It is very fertile and retentive of moistura, The soil of 
the Aik circle ia Daskn resembles da rp. 

In the north-east of Zafarwdl firm or miss/t mvira is- 
generally known as dosihi. Ther^j may be some peculiar quality 
in dosaihi to account for its distinctive name but it is not easy 
to sen any difference between it and missa moira. 

Generally speaking the darker coloured soils have more 
strength than the lighter coloured. In a few villages in the 
south-east of the Duska Tnbsil there is an almost black rohi 
eoil which is very liable to craok when dry. It resembles the- 
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description of the black cotton soil in Bombay. This rofti is Sou** 
not however more fertile than the most common dark brown 
kind. 

Sandy soils are found close to the rivers and in the path 
of the Degh. 

J?cJh prevails in the south of the Daska, Pasrur and Itaya 
Tab si Is in the tract now irrigated from the Upper Chenab Canal 
and also in the south-east of Znfarwal. Maira is found all over 
the district. 

There are two main agricultural systems in the district. Low* tjttrm «r 
lying lands with a stiff soil are generally devoted to rice-grow- etftinti**. 
ing,"which is the only crop of the year, except where the soil is 
constantly renewed by silt deposits from tho Degh and Aik or 
where short-sighted, slovenly methods prevail as in the Bajwat. 

In such oases a spring crop frequently follows rice. Elsewhere, 
be the soil irrigated or unirrigated, sugarcane, cotton, mime and 
wheat are all grown and the main difference between irrigated 
and rain cultivation is that there is little double-cropping on the 
latter. The dry Bharrsri circle, however, observes a practice of 

double cropping followed by a year's fallow which is found to 

produce excellent results. 

Double-cropping is largely resorted to in the riverain circles, 
including the BojwAt, more because the cultivators of those 
parts arc short-sighted and snatch a crop whenever they cm 
got one than because the moisture of tho land makes manuring 
possible. Certain crops such as bdjre, jowdr, the pulses, and oil¬ 
seeds are usually grown without irrigation, but they are found 
on well-lands as much as on dry. Vegetables, spices and tobacco 
are tbo only crops peculiar to irrigated soils. 

Owing to the scarcity of grazing, a large proportion of the 
cropping of well-lands is devoted to raising food for tho cattle 
and fodder crops arc crowded on to the land with extraordinary 
assiduity. Early maize, motk and mash ttre grown among sugar¬ 
cane and. cotton and stn/hi is sown in cotton fields even before the 
plucking is complete. Most whetlt fields also contain an admix¬ 
ture of rape-seed. The soil of the district is fertile. The out- 
tnro and quality of the produce is generally of a high order. 

Three tracts have a more than local reputation for their own 
specific crop : the J'arp is famous for its gur, (he Kalar tracts of 
the south-west for their muskkan rice and the Bharrari for its 
jondr ; while the well circles and indeed the greater part of the 
district produce excellent mddnak wheat with a large grain. 

There arc two main harvests in the year, the Mori/ or 
autumn harvest and the rabi or spring harvest, The sowing 
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Evrv*^. time for the former is July and for the latter October to Decem¬ 
ber. The kharif is harvested from October to November and rabi 
from .April to June. Cotton and sugarcane, however, are excep¬ 
tions. t hey are reckoned as kharij crops but are sown in spring 
and the reaping of cotton goes on till January and of cane some¬ 
times till Match, Several oilier crops also form exceptions to 
the general rule about sowing nml harvest times, and what is 
known as the said rabi or additional spring crop is an important 
feature of the agricultural system : it consists of vegetables and 
tobacco and is sown usually by A rains In suburban areas and 
reaped in May and June. 

Plouftrop. The flooded Imul which has to bear crops is ploughed as 

soon as the floods have passed and the soil is firm enough to 
admit of being turned up. The number of fir4 ploughing* 
varies with the extent to which weeds a d grasses arc present. 
As soon as the soil is clear, the seed is sown and ploughed over 
twice* *lhc land is then harrowed, after which process it is 
left alone till harvest. 

As soon as the crops on unirrigafed hind have been cut, 
the latter is at once ploughed up in order to fit it for the recep¬ 
tion of the next rain that may fail. After rain is it ploughed as 
often as possible before the seed js sown. When the autumn 
re ins arc coming to an end, the fallow gets a final ploughing, and 
is then smoothed down by a heavy beam lieing dragged across it, 

Pewi*. The same description of plough is used all over the district, 

and is universally known as hnl With the exception of the 
coulter, it is made entirely of wood. The ploughshare (for) is a 
strong, flat piece of wood, generally Mkar. It is broad at the 
back ami centre, but gradually tapera to a point. The iron 
coulter ipfidla) is fitted lightly on to this point by an iron ring' 
{hit/ada). At the centre of the ploughshare a stout wooden shaft 
(ftcl. is fixed. At the point of junction it stands at right angles 
to the share, but two or three inches higher it curves forward 
over the coulter. It is fixed into the share by an iron wedge 
(kiuidi) on one side, and a wooden wedge {ng) on the other The 
upper part of this shaft is straight, and is called tho ndU. The milt 
is spliced on to another, and more slender shaft (ton hrfn) by two 
strong iron nails. The upper part of this shaft is fastened to the 
yoke by a wooden pin (kitip, and by a rope (Imihan, wall ndrd 
or ««i). Another shaft (/Vregi) is driven into the share a 
little way behind the (oy) wedge. This rises straight out of tho 
share for about three feet. On the top is a handpiece \hnlhi\ 
which the ploughman holds in one hand to guide the plough, anil 
presses down to keep the coulter below tho" surface. The yoke 
(panjdlt) baa three divisions. The necks of the two animals 
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employed to drag the plough pass through the outer divisions of 
the yoke, the mala shaft of the plough being tied ia the centre. 
The outer burs iarli) of the yokt are removo-ibit) ia order to allow* 
of its being passed over the heads of the cattle. 

The coulter penetrates from three to eight inches into the 
ground, according as it is a first or later ploughing. Usually 
big fields arc ploughed in sections up and down, but smaller fields 
arc ploughed in narrowing circles. fn the latter oven the 
ploughing begins at the outside of the hold, and the course, as is 
the practice on the well track, is always a left-hand one. I he 
importance of frequent ploughing is recognized everywhere, but, 
as a general rule, the cultivated area is net ploughed as often as 
it ought to he. 

There are isolated casee in which anrnfndars have purchased 
Kajn and other improved pattern huh, iliey are mostly 
zamindars who live in the neighbourhood of the Gull u Shah 
Cattle Pair whose practical demonstrations have hud some effect, 
and near Sialkot where ihe District Board has started a demons- 
t ration farm. The subject ia discussed h in ore detail on page 02. 

The cattle arc driven with the wooden goad (parv/*ii or 

tariff). 

After the ploughing comes the levelling of the field which 
is done by means of the \&ohd§n}, called in Bajwdfc the patt. 
This is a heavy beam of wood from 10 to 12 feet long, - lost 
thick, and 2 feet broad. It has a peg at each end, to which ropes 
are fastened. These are attached to a yoke passing over the neck 
of cattle. The sohd'jn is drawn by two pairs of cattle, with one 
driver for each pair. The drivers stand on the aohdga co give it 
additional weight, and steady themselves by holding on to tie 
tails of the cattle, This rolling process pulverises the clods, 
consolidates the surface of tlm soil, and covers up the seed : it 
also conserves the moisture. 

In tlie Darp Circle of Raya Tahsfl stiff clods arc broken 
with a mallet called parola, a process involving enormous labour 
and more suitable for small fields in hilly tracts, where it is more 
commonly practised. 

Weeding is frequently done throughout the season up to the 
time of harvest, especially on well-irrigated lands, and any kind of 
labour available is employed. Certain weeds ^ are f??d green <i> 
cattle* Coarse weeding U done with inAi or iron mattock, 
tv]) k-b is also need whenever earth ha* to be removed. It has a 
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Weeding, short wooden handle fixed lit one angle of 50 degrees and is palled 
towards the operator. A .fiat iron spud ramba, with a small 
curved handle, is used for finer weeding and for cutting grass. 
The Tthurpa is another kind of spud, but it is longer nnd 
narrower than the rainfia. It is generally used for weeding 
cotton and maize. The ramt* is a broad-pointed sickle, used 
chiefly for weeding rice-fields. The jondra is a rake used for 
making the ridges between the irrigation beds on chaki lands or 
temporary water leads from the well. It is rather too large and 
heavy for one man to use by himself. It consists of a long 
handle (in and (d) with a small cross stick at the foot, into which 
the teeth are fitted. Half way up the shaft there is a 

small handle. One man grasps the handle with one hand, and the 
upper pari of the rake ivith the other, and presses the teeth into 
the soil. His partner faces him, and pulls the rake towards 
himself by a rope attached to the foot. 

It cannot be said that the mtuindars do not appreciate the 
nnonDK, ^ value of rcinvigorating I lie soil by the application of 
manure, but man tiring is the one branch of farm operations 
which is universally carried out in a haphazard fashion, the 
best and largest pari of the valuable cattle-dung is, unfortunately , 
set apart for fuel. 

When the cattle are kept in the village all their refuse is 
used for fuel, but cattle-dung at the wells is used for manure. 
Id the month of Sdreufl all the cattle-dung, whether in the 
village or outside, is taken free by the potters. 

The chief manure used is a mixture of cattle sweepings, 
refuse fodder and litter, and the sweepings of the house and yard. 
This is known by the comprehensive term of “ pind df ruri” 
All this refuse is thrown in heaps outside the houses where 
it decays, and whence if is taken to the fields as required. At 
the time of attestation of the Wajib'ul-arz at the recent settle¬ 
ment, the customs as to the shares in these manure heaps were 
carefully recorded ; and it uas everywhere agreed to that the 
manure of the menial and non-agriculturists, if heaped on the 
common land of the village, is to lie divided between the various 
co-sharers of the .village, and similarly, if heaped on the common 
land of any particular sub-division, it is to bo divided between 
the co-shareis of that sub-division only. As a matter of fact the 
lambnrddrs and strongest co-sharers get all the sMmil&t manure, 
and the weaker members of the community get nothing. The 
manure is allowed to lie in small heaps on the fields, and h spread 
and ploughed into the ground as soon as rain has fallen, or the 
land has been artificially irrigated. 1 he laud all round the 
village site rarely requires the application of manure, as it 
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receives an ample supply of night&oil. In some parts of the ifinuHa*. 
district tlie more intelligent z&tnfnddrs stall their cuttle during 
the Better months in a different part of a Held that is fallow, 
every night, especially In the months of Sdioan, Bhdth n, Phagan 
and Chet. Thus in time every part of the field gets its share of 
cattle droppings, and none of the fertilizing ammonia in the urine 
is lost. In the south-east of the district also, the Arf'iins, who go 
in for garden cultivation, use the saline efflorescence of the soil as 
a manure for onions, tobacco and pepper, to give them a sharp 
bitter taste. I he value of bone manure is not yet known, and 
every year tons of old hones are collected by the sweepers, who 
make a certain amount of money by disposing of them at different 
railway stations, whence they are carried to the coast for ex¬ 
portation. The amount of manure necessary every year depends 
chiefly on the kind of crop which is to he raised, but on the 
average Su maunds an acre are sufficient. It is difficult to say 
how much of the cultivated area is regularly manured. All the 
cane, tobacco aud finer sorts of vegetables, most of the maize and 
cotton, and half the wheat receive manure ; so tint about one- 
quarter of the crop-hearing area is normally manured more or less. 

But the district, as a whole, and particularly the unirrigated and 
flooded tracts, does not receive nearly enough manure for its 
requirements. For potatoes, castor oil cake is used. 

Sowing is carried out generally by throwing the seed &>*!■#. 
broadcast (clAoffah). The sower has a cloth with the seed hung 
over his left arm. He walks up and down the field, scattering 
the seed as he goes with his right hand, each handful! being 
exhausted in three throws. Sowing by drill {ncfij is carried 
out only in unirrigated tracts when the rains have beep feeble 
And there is little moisture in the soil. The seed is usually from 
last year's stock in the hands of the zemindars, but is often 
taken from the village money-lender who either debits the 
value and charges the usual rate of interest or lands the seed 
itself, recouping himself at 5 j per cent, after the harvest is 
over for which the seed was given. I'here is not much resort 
to Government seed-loans, but purchase of Government seed 
is increasing in popularity. 

All crops, except cotton and some vegetables which are !> ip i flE . 
plucked by hand, aro cut with a sickle {datri ; in the Eajwdt, 

4lurdli). This is nearly two feet long, slightly curved, with 
teeth like a saw. The other sickle (p'irfhi) has a straight edge 
and liaudle and is used for hedging, and in the northern parts, 
for cutting up sugarcane stalks. The reaper squats on his 
heels aud grasps a handful of crop with his left hand and cuts 
close to the ground. The labour employed on the small 
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holdings of this district is generally found in the village, the- 
menials being called in to assist the landowners or tenant^ 
Usually one head-load of harvested wheat, value about Us. - is 
paid to each labourer and about 5 men can reap an acre of 
wheat in the day. Hired reapers are called IdKa and their 
waces Idi. 1'ho sheaves nro called M art and are tied up with 
cane stalks (parhftil or with whoat straw (rirfr). Labour is 
generally hired in the sprir.g, as the w heat crop is too heavy 
for the local facilities: the same is 1 he case with rice, hut 
other kharij crops are usually man aged by the mil Li va tors, 


The sheaves are carried to the threshing floor as soon as 
the reaping (katdi, waddt) is finished, and are tossed with a pitch¬ 
fork (farangh) of seven prongs, or with the two pronged sAfinga. 
Rice is tbreslud with tbe kantu i Jlajwdt, kunda) a lon^ ^Lick 
with a curved peg attached, The floor (pi*'] is in imirrmated 
lands generally a'joint concern of several holdings as it Ms to be 
carefully prepared to prevent dust getting into the chaff which 
is fed to cattle. In well-lands it may he anywhere Many 
Tillages have a common threshing floor which is watched by 
turns so as to minimise the" risk of arson by enemies, T he 
custom of compensation by tbe proprietary body as* whole for 
corn burnt on the individual’s floor was entered up at last 
settlement and Iuls proved very efficacious foi restraining 
incendiarism* A heap of unthreshed wheat is called pusso or 
marli. 


The threshing-floor (pi>) is a circular piece of ground : the 
harder, the better This is swept clear, and in well-irrigated 
tracts the "round to a distance of G or 0 feet from the coni re 
is plastered with day. The stacks to lie threshed are 
taken from tbe rick (passa), close by and thrown on to tbe 
ground with a pitchfork {frans/ti). Two or more bullocks are 
then yoked together and driven roiind and round in a circle. 
They drag after them a heavy hurdle {phald ). This is a frame¬ 
work of beri wood, on which are placed branches of Mar, or 
some other thorny tree. On the top of these, again, there is a 
lot of straw, and the whole is weighted with stones or earth, 
The oxen drag this hurdle round and round in a circle, and 
the attendants keep turning over the whole mass with a fork 
to bring the unt hreslied parts to the surface. When the 
threshing is complete the whole mass is heaped up in the centre, 
The phaU is usefl only for wheat, barley, or mixed wheat and 
barley. Bice, gram and pulses arc threshed out by the process 
known as m ehr degdh or mehr pdnd, One bullock has its head 
bent towards its tail and secured in that position by a rope, 
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Two or three others are joined to it, and they are driven round nr«Ui£ 
in & circle. The work is specially hard on the bullock nearest 
the centre of the circle, who is called the mondhi, as he has 
to move round a very small circle in a cramped position. 
Sometimes rice is thrcslied by hand. A hole, some 20 to 30 
inches deep, is dug in the hard roki, and the small sheaves 
are beaten on the edge of this by hand till the husked grain 
has all been separated from the stalk. Maize cobs ore beaten 
with sticks, but not jouar, which is threshed out by the usual 
process (w tehr pd>id). The cane stalks are prepared for the press 
by stripping with a sickle. 

The nest process in the harvest is the winnowing (udiH), winaowtaf. 
The first step is to thoroughly t>ss the threshed mass with 
a fork, and get as much chaff {turf} as possible blown away, 

The remainder {saindh) is then taken up in baskets (chilli or 
chhaff), held above the head, and allowed to fall gradually 
to the ground. Tko wind takes away all the light powdered 
chaff. The heap on the ground is carefully sifted with a 
fine brush £flidw;u) made of reeds. The grain is then heaped 
up, the heap i>eing called bohi There is still a certain amount 
of grain left mixed up with chaff and dirt. This residue [doa 
or taindh) is kept hack till the very last, and is given to the 
harvesters when the work«is all done. The hotter the season 
■and the stronger the wind, the more effectually and rapidly 
do the operations of threshing and winnowing progress, but it is 
at best a slow clumsy process, involving much danger of damage 
by rain, A Punjabi proverb 11 rah rdhn te gab gdhn " conveys 
this vividly. It means that threshing is more effectual at the 
time when it is so hot that travelling is impossible. The 
winnowing labourer takes 3 seers in the maund of grain. 

The gathered and winnowed grain is stored in clay bins Sfctnwof 
[haiku or kohli) in the owner’s house and the bhuta is made ertp4 ' 
into heaps (phohdra) and covered with clay planter. Fodder 
when green is chopped up with the fofot. The straw is broken 
up by the threshing process and is fed as it is to cattle. 

Carting of crops and manure is done with a lighter make Carting.; 
of cart than those used for road "traffic. The body of the cart 
is a triangular frame {parfAji of heavy jfci&ir or tali beams. 

(pauri or ado), These are about 4 feet apart at the baek, and 
are joined by a thinner beam (<Muc?fl). They are joined at the 
front by a piece of wood called rot. Are. The bottom of the 
cart is made of planks nailed to the frame-work. The axle 
passes under the centre of the cart, and the wheels aru broad 
and cumbrous. They have twelve spokes each. The sides of 
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the cart vary with the nature of the load. Generally upright 
pieces of wood are fixed into the frame-work. These are joined 
with cross bars, ropes, nets or matting, as the load requires. 

The whole cart costs from Rs. 1 it) to Rs 150- A cart can 
carry up lo 50 maunds, hut four bullocks are required when 
the load is over 25 raaunds or when the roads are very had . 
The driver, who is generally the owner of the cart, ails on the 
portion of the frame between the wheel and pair of osen, and 
adjusts his position so as to keep the cart balanced on tlio 
axle. Carts are most plentiful in the Bharrari village near 
Cantonments, and when used for road traffic may cost up to 
Hs. 250. 

The rotation of crops is much the same for all soils, but bo- 
vond what has already been said with regard to rice cultivation, 
[t ia difficult to discern any clear system of rotation. The people 
intentionally ring the changes on the various crops in the belief 
that frequent changes benefit the soil, If the soil is inferior, 
only joiodr or barley or tdra mlra will he grown, hut in good 
land every kind of crop may be grown and all that can 
be said is that each cultivator will be sure to grow some wheat 
and some maize on bis better lands. 

Bifiliot comes second in order of population among the 
districts of tho Punjab, but only tenth with respect to cultivated 
area The pressure of population on the soil is great anti the 
consideration which goes furthest.to.stay the hand of the^Settle- 
ment Officer in this well-favoured district is the fact that hold* 
j s erg are minute and the people, as a rule, poor in consequence. 
Since last settlement, however, plague and emigration to the new 

canal colonies reduced the population by about 1-1 per cent. In 

the settlement of 1892-93 pressure of agricultural pop^lotion on 
the cultivated area varied from 622 per square mite in ltaya to 
760 in SiAlkot: in 1915 it was found to vary from 600 m lasrur 
to 694 in Sidlkot. At the same time the opening of the canal 
colonies where people of this district hold seven thousand squares, 
the introduction of canal irrigation into the Daska, Pasrur and 
Raya Tahsils, the recent great improvements in communications, 
and the enormous rise in prices that has occurred in the last 20 
years have added greatly to the wealth of the people. 


Jats are hy far 


ar the most important tribe in the district. 
e y own 65 per cent, of the cultivated area and constitute 
nrly a quarter of the total population. About two-thirds of 
jm are Musalmans find less than a fourth are Sikhs, their 
ds are legion, but the BSjwa, Basra, Bhindar, Chima, Deo, 
uman, KAhlon, Gomya, Malhi, Sahi, Sandhu and Varaich are 
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the most impurl ant.. Generally a peat i a", the Jat is industrious 
aad a good cultivator. In Sikh Tillages lie enlists freely in the 
Army and makes a sturdy soldier, but occasionally indulges a 
taste for liquor and for cheating the exciseman. The Jats of 
the district show comparatively little enterprise. Emigration, 
except to the canal colonics or to the neighbouring cities of 
Amritsar and Lahore, is not generally popular^ and money-lending 
or cattle-dealing are the only enterprises indulged in outside the 
ordinary round of agriculture. Next iu importance comes the 
JWjput tribe owning 14 percent of the cultivated land. Four- 
fifths of them are Musa Imam The Ilindds generally are Dogrfe 
from the north of the Sidlkot and Z&farwdl Tab si Is. Rajputs are 
as usual found in large numbers along the river ban's and in 
other parts where life is not too strenuous and the labour of 
well-culriration is not necessary. The principal tribes are the 
Mauhrfs. Bajju, Salcliria, Khokhar and Blintti. They are all - 
except the It halt is -poor cultivators, but the Dogrda make good 
fighting material and the Musalmdn Salehri&s have been freely 
recruited. A wans are of Importance in the Sidlkot and Zafarwdl 
Tnlisils. They are fairly industrious husbandmen, though not as 
good as the Juts, They are all Muhammadans. 

Agricultural labourers are drawn from the CLulira class, 
many of whom have become Christian, JIazhbi Sikh, Ary a or 
Musalmun. The zemindars are now complaining of the increased 
dearness of agricultural labour and many new conditions have 
combined to raise the level of thin class of villager The adoption 
of higher forms of religion, service in the Army, emigration to 
canal colonies, income from the hide trade, and new ideas generally 
are breaking up the eld system under which the village labourer 
was little more than a serf. There is therefore more prospect 
of the spread of labour-saving devices. 

The rice grown in the district may be divided into three 
classes. Tbe best kind, mushkan or bdtbafli, forms only about 
15 per cent of the total. It is cultivated chiefly in the rich 
roAi lands of Raya and Pasrur and in the canal-irrigated parts 
of Bajwdt, The second class comprises the average varieties, 
such as munji jitom, ratua and safeda and is by far the largest, 
as it comprises 60 per cent of the total crop. The remainder of 
the area under rice produces the poorest kinds, chiefly dhain and 
khursu. The land put under this crop is well watered and 
ploughed in July, unless the rain comes earlier. It is then rolled. 
The best varieties of rice are grown in nurseries jwniri) and 
transplanted when the shoots ore about 8 inches high. This 
process is called lab. After sowing or transplanting, the crop 
has to be constantly soaked. In fact water should stand in the 
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Held till the grain la almost ripe in the car. There is generally 
only one weeding which is carried out at the eni of" August. 
Rice is cut at the end of October, and if the rains fail, the des¬ 
truction of the harvest, which is not scoured by nr.ilcial irriga¬ 
tion, is certain. Rice stratf (pardii) is used as fodder only when 
there ia nothing else to he had. It makes good stable litter. 

Maize is a sensitive crop, and can stand over-irrigation no 
more than drought. It requires careful cultivation, and no 
staple benefits more by constant ploughing. Ip f>drdti land 
maize is sown at the beginning of Sdwan, in chdhi at the begin¬ 
ning of 13l)£don. The ground should he watered and ploughed 
from eight to twelve times in June and the beginning of July, 
and should be well manured. After the sowing, the fields should 
be again ploughed and rolled, and water should bo given once a 
week unless there is good rain, l‘he land should hi weeded twice 
or thrice before the harvest, 

Jackals, dogs and birds are fond Of maize, and once 
the cobs begin to form, the fields have to be carefully watched 
night and day. The stalks are used for fodder. 

Cotton is grown on both irrigated and untrri gated lands ; 
but though it is more hardy than maize, it cannot stand prolong¬ 
ed drought. It is sown on bdrdn t lands in the end of March, 
and on well jands some time during April. It is often sown in 
the vadh of wheat {i.e , on the ground previously occupied by 
wheat, after the wheat has been cut). The land is first of nil 
ploughed and rolled five to eight times, and then manured when 
this can be done. It is ploughed once when the plants are 
young, and is subsequently weeded twice or thrice. 

This ploughing is only in lieu of weeding and the plants are 
not ploughed in Unless the mins arc good the fields should 
be irrigated, but excessive rain causes the bushes to run to wood. 
Plucking begins in November and last-, for two months. When 
the plucking is over, the wood (manchitt) is cut dose to the 
ground and is used for fencing, thatching, or fuel. Cotton is 
often grown along with melons, and the trefoil fodder grass, 
known as sinjhi, is generally sown among the bushes just before 
the earliest nods burst. The beat cotton is grown in the well- 
irrigated villages between the towns of Daska and Sidlkot. T lie 
sowing of cotton in lines has been demonstrated at the Agricultural 
Farm managed by the District Board at Siaikot. 

Tne great millet, known as joicdr or chart, is grown exten¬ 
sively for fodder. Very little is grown in this district for 
human consumption. Jcic&r is very rarely irrigated, and re¬ 
ceives nothing like the same attention as maize. The land is 
ploughed twice, and sometimes it gets one rolling. The seed 
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is sown in July when the monsoon breaks. The standing crop is 
never weeded. It is often sown with pulses, such as mith, 
mung or mash. The crop is out while green as it is wanted, and 
when most of a field has heen reaped in this way, the cattle are 
turned into graze. The stalks (tdtida) make excellent folder, 
which is much liked by the cattle. 

Ttie land that is to bear sugarcane canot be ploughed too 
often. In this district the preparatory plougMngs vary from 
ten to twenty, and the ground is always manured. Cane 
is never grown from seed. Each yoar, when a field is reaped, 
about 5 per cent of the stalks, which are carefuliy selected, 
are out {mali) into lengths of about nine inches with two 
eves in each and buried in a pit. They arc ready for planting 
in about three months. When taken out of the pit, they arc 

f )Sneed lengthways jn the ground and pressed down with the 
ooi The ground bearing sugarcane has to be kept moist by 
steady irrigation when there is no rain, but when the season 
is favourable unirrigated cane is generally superior to that grown 
on well lands. Cane is planted usually in March, It has to 
be weeded about {We times before it comes to maturity. Cut¬ 
ting I logins in December, after the rush of the Jthar/f harvest 
operations are over. It goes on intermittently for about three 
months,* and sometimes the presses are at work in flajwSt up 
in the end of March. Most of the cane is meant for the press, 
but in this district, where the cattle are, as a rule, stall-fed, a 
considerable proportion is given to the cattle when there is a 
scarcity of fodder. There are various kinds of cane ~r®wn in 
SiAlfeot, Vonda is the large thick variety which is eaten raw. 
It is usually grown near large towns for sale in the bazdrs. It 
is a paving crop wherever thurc is a market for its disposal, 
but the costs of cultivation are enormously high. The varieties 
known as k 4ha and fcdhii are really the same. They are very 
popular in the Darp tract, as they make good unrefined sugar. 
Katha and Mbit do not give a large outturn, but the yur is always 
very sweet Trent is thicker than the foregoing. The stalk is a 
bright green, marked with dark coloured slight cracks i hence its 
name, [t gives a heavy outturn, but its gur ia not very sweet. 
The dh .ulit variety is common in wall-irrigated tracts. Its 
* «talks are long and thick, and are dark red (surkh) in colour. 

MetM is white. It is still tliicker, but is very soft and gives a 
heavy yield of juice. When cane is grown for fodder the eahdmi 
and rfesi kinds are used. These are never pressed. The quality 
of cane depends very much on the soil which bears it. The best 
cane is grown on the rich ddfp soil in Riyfl, but both foii| and 
jh aim soils are also favourable. Curiously enough the richly 
manured £elds round the village site bear a very poor class of 
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st^^Do. cone, the gar being too watery, although the outturn in weight 
is enormous. 

When the cane is cut the green tops (og or pdnd) are broken 
of! and the sheaths ( chkoi) of the stalk are stripped with a sickle. 
The cutting (twfdAi) and stripping ichheli) processes are per¬ 
formed by the zamfndir and his servants, who receive a share 
of the green tops, which arc used as fodder, and a few stalks. 
The stalks are at once carried to the place where the pms (teina) 
has been set up. This place is usually a yard with a low wall 
and a hut called gurhat on one side. The press is in the middle 
of the yard. The presses are of two kinds. The wooden press 

belnd) is a huge clumsy machine, which requires the cons¬ 
tant attention of the village carpenter while it is in work. It 
is sunk in a pit. The cane -talks are made up in bundles of 
from 15 to i5 and passed into the rollers by a man who is called 
the dhora who gets the highest wage m he runs no small risk of 
having his hand and arm crushed, as he has to keep guiding 
the bundle till it is fairly gripped bf the rollers. Another man, 
the dgu, receives the stalks as they emerge from the other side. 
The same bundle is pressed over and over again, usually as 
many timeB as there are stalks. The juice res} is received 
in an earthen jar sunk in the ground. Two pairs,of oxen 
and three men are required to work the wooden press. The 
iron or Behea press [lohe do brlm») is much simpler. It stands 
above ground, and can be worked easily by one pair of cattle. 

'i lie feeding can be done by a boy. 

The iron belna is much the more popular of the two. Its 
drawbacks are that it breaks up the cane fibre making it 
useless for ropes, and that the gur obtained only keeps good 
far about a year. 

The juioe is poured as scon as possible after extraction into 
a large flat iron dish (korak), which is placed on an earthen 
oven fed by the sheaths and crushed fibre of the cane, and some¬ 
times by dry cotton stalks. No other fuel is so effective as the 
proverb says : Kai/tdd dpne faith in ndl a phi sardo. — rt Cane boils 
best on its own refuse." As soon as the juice begins to boil, it 
baa to be stirred constantly with a thick stick (ghdtnam or 
mussod). The boiling takes from two to two and-a-hatf hours, 
by which time the mass begins to coagulate. All the time the 
scum is carefully skimmed. When the mass is ready, it is 
poured off into a hole in the ground, about 10 inches deep and 
3 feet in diameter. This hole (gand) is carefully prepared and 
• plastered with day. The whole is then stirred about for some 
twenty minutes, when it Is hard and cool enough to be rolled 
into balls roridn) about the sire of a cricket ball. The gar or 
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molars is now ready. The process of making unrefined sugar 
(iftuJvflr) is more elaborate, as the mass in tlie gand lias to be 
rrnnipulated with the hands. 

In Baiwat the manufaturo of g&r is a vary slovenly and 
dirtv process us the sheaths are la It on the cane and the juice 
in never skimmed during the boiling, Consequently it obtains 
a lower price than other gar. Khand, llie best form of ooun ry 
sugar* is not made now in Siilkot, as the zamindars say it re¬ 
quires an admixture of jdU, a water weed which has to be 
imported. 

The three principal pulses grown for the autumn harvest 
are moth, mung, and mdh or mdsk Moth is grown on sandy 
soils, aod requires very little irrigation. The chaff ma'« S ' 
fodder. Mtmg is grown on stiller soil and is not so popular ai 
the leaves are not of much use as fodder, Math is the most 
valuable pulse of* the three. The gram makes excellent dal 
and the cattle are fond of the leaves. It requires a fairly con¬ 
sistent soil. Sesamuni tiff) is grown chiefly on the high unirri¬ 
gated parts of the district. 

Pepper or chillies (flifreft) is grown in small beds by Aralns. 
The inferior millets, hxngni, tuaddal so A china,_ are met with in 
most parts, but always in small quantities, Bajra is verj little 

Wheat is the main staple of the district, and 

occupies on the average nearly two-fifths of the total area croppod 
annually. There are four varieties met with m bulk it. Iht 
most common is the nttfci konak or ■mall wheat, with a hard 
red grain. It is hardy and thrives on u turn gated soils. .Iht 
vaddnak, or large wheat, is distinguished by the size of*"* 
the height of the stalk, and *he hluish green tmge of the plant 
before it turns colour, This variety is not so common os the mkk\ 
kanak. but is more extensively grown than the other >£o Us 
cultivation involves much caro and labour. The or v uito 

kanak, which is also called darudkhdm, is found chiefly in thi 
Daska and Sialkot Tahsils The gkoni or kanaka js not popular 
on account of the small size of the gram. It is a white, beard¬ 
less wheat. The land should be carefully prepared for wheat, 
twelve to fifteen ploughing not being too many, hut 
than four or five are given, followed by rolling. Caretulcul- 
tivatois give the fiflld ath?mu* w«ding <m«, hut tb. jn d omon 
(hhaodt) is vary difficult to eradicate on light soils. « m*t sow 
in^bogin in November and may last till Christmas. Hie tmi« 
rf wring usually depend* on the ramf.ll. Suvrl.g... un imyt- 
ed lands are carried out a mouth or six weeks earlier, in October 
or the end of September. 
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Barley f jao) is not nearly such a favourite as wheat, but is a 
most convenient catch crop. It is hardy an t ripens earlier than 
wheat. In chdhi land it is sown later than wheat, though in 
hArAm it must be sown earlier. When the winter rains are 
delayed, much of the land in unirrigated tracts, previously 
prepared for wheat, is finally sown with barley. On bdrdnt and 
saiiAba lands it is often grown along with wheat or with gram, 
and in the roH soils it is sometimes sown in fields from which 
rice has just been reaped. Land meant for barley gets from one 
to three ploughing* and is never weeded. Barley bhusa makes 
a good fodder, but is weaker than wheat bhi'isd and inferior 
to ir. 

Gram (chhale) is a less common spring staple. It can be 
grown on unirrigated sandy soils, and Is sown at the end of 
September, often in lands whtoll have just borne s light kha^if 
harvest. The land is usually ploughed onee or twice, and unless 
niere baa been heavy rain shortly before sowing, ft ha 1 to bo 
Hmrooglily "watered once. Gram is a hardy plant, and can 
survhe a certain amount of drought. It is often spoiled by high 
winds in March and also by thunderstorms. Gram makes good 
flat, ana is also eaten whole. Young gram cut in March is often 
given to horses. 

robi Kape is not much grown, but is sometimes sown in rows in 
the gram fields, ft makes good fodder when cut greeu. Mattmr 
is more often met with, l'be dal best known to Europeans is 
made from its grain. It grows in alluvial hands, and is a hardy 
plant, except that it cannot stand frost. It is often sown along ' 
with gram, and more rarely with barley, TdrAmira is grown in 
small quantifies all over the district. Much of it is cut early 
for fodder, and what is allowed to reach maturity rields excellent 
oil It is often sown with wheat. Sittjhf is 'a trefoil fodder, 
which is grown on fields which have recently borne cotton or 
maize. The field is first < oaked with water, and the sinfhi is 
then puddled in by feel. It is a valuable fodder and is most useful 
when chopped up with the straw of wheat or barley, maize or 
Wear, and cane. Another method of sowing sinj/il is to plough 
light, then roll with the eohdffa (though this is not always done) 
and fhen water. Melons are largely grown for the late spring 
harvest, known as the extra rttbi. The three varieties are the 
cuoumber, the Large green melon and the small yellow for buz. 
Tobacco is grown for home consumption in very small patches 
near the wells. The commoner varieties of vegetables, such as 
onions, radishes, turnips and the Indian vegetable* marrow, 
are grown everywhere. Their cultivation is usually left to the 
drains. 
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The crop diseases, or forma of blight, met with in this district Cr " p 
are by no mLis few in number. Teh is a tiny partite wlimb 
attacks rice, cane, cotton, jwrfr. wheat, iiwyM, tobaoco and so ma 
minor crops. It ia a tiny parasite which reveals itsi presmeeby 
a black greasy deposit on the leaves. It appears when there is a. 
drought as the crop is ripening It withers the sap in the plant, 
Rain stops its ravages to a large extent; bat it is rarely com¬ 
pletely eradicated. White ants M attack most crops m 
sandy^ soils when there is a long drought, especially wheat, 
maize and sugarcane, Moran is a very small in ? ec , ' . 
bites the young sprouts of the cane seed when it ] 
germinated and the plants are showing above ground. 

Ukhera is the term by which the zamtoiUrs describe the 
withering up of the gnguroiirLe in a drought in * ug- ■ 
September. 1 Singh* r* it a slug which lives m the ground and 
feeds on ibe young cotton sprouts It roubles the £«* 
anolhe, slug, which allacks hemp. The ranges af both can be 
minimized by careful weeding When cotton ^bera ^ iao 
obvious reason except drought, the people call the blight Uv «U 
which corresponds to the lifter* blight of cane. Kokr is & blight 

confined to mme. The plant throws out five or six cobs all 

close together and all empty of gram, he foio, a *™ 1 - . 
beetle, often destroys the tnaize cob wheu it is only halt-ripe. 

The most common wheat blight is kus^l, or msl ’ . ^ * s 
caused hv the ravages of a minute insect which appears m the 
cold weather when there is a succession of cloudy nays with 
hfettTV dew at night. The blades of the plant turn a rusty colour, 
and the grain shrinks in the ear. Heavy ram waslws the rust 
off, and sunny weather also causes it to disappear, Taka also 
at tacks wheat, tobacco and fruit trees. It is a small yisect w hich, 
as a rule, appears only in low-lying roht lands and al tacks the 
sprouts of the early sown wheat after germinatmn^ ToU is 
never seen after November, as it dies of eoid ihe hlvtr bird is 
a useful check on this pest. The word toko, however, ts generally 
applied to grasshoppers who do much damage to all crops. 
/Mono:/ hiitla h a larger insect with a brown body, which eats 
the blades of the plants. Stindi is a small insect o' the caterpillar 
order, which nibses the tops of the ears just n* thy ^ 

It especially attacks gram. Smut (kangtdrf) is a bli lit irhich 
causes the grain in the ear to crumble away in a black ash The 
two foregoing diseases appear only m season of h&p in ' 
When the grain of wheat And barley is formin| “ 

March, the strong winds common in that month shake the crops 

and loosen their hold on the soil, thus dwarfing the grain, tins 

is called ulchera, and is commonest on light soils. 
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Chamak, or lightning h supposed to injure the pulses if 
there is much of it at blossoming time The zamindrirs say 
tliat a sure way of preventing harm from this cause is to expose 
the seed to lightning or to a flashing light before putting it into 
# the ground. Lathi, a small irsect, attacks massar and tobacco 
in rainy, cloudy weather. Pundra is a red-coloured worm with 
a black head, which eats up the leaves of the melons. It can 
be checked by the application of ashes to the ground or by 
careful weeding. Melons, which are grown on heavily manured 
land, arc attacked, just when they are coming to maturity by a 
small insect called logo, which burrow s beneath the outer rind 
Its presence quite spoils the plant for food. Luhrt is a small worm 
which nibbles away the roots of tobacco plants. Careful weed¬ 
ing is the only remedy. In addition to these insects and blights, 
the crops are exposed to the ravages of rats, parrots and other 
birds and locusts; ^eso pmt§ need no description. 

The different staples have been referred to by their popular 
names. For purposes of identification the following table is 
given, showing the English, vernacular and scientific names in 
juxtaposition t — 
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Average yields in maands per acre ; — 


Crop. 
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tnUa** 
Ud 


i“pro v b- 
m#Q[* in j*H, 

inajiJeTiif nti. 


area of the district was returned on cample- 
tion of last Hettlc nvent at 901,(534 acres which is 3 7 per Lit 

^r” l Jb94 *i°' Jif^ uras lflolude fcl »e areas transferred 
later to G ujr^iwala and S inkhupum Districts. The decrease is 
due to the vagaries of the rivers and of the Begh, to Sand 
acquisition tortile canal, for the neiv railway, for military 

SEES Jfft r ,?• * nmh , e * tent for p eneral ’ adminktratni 
purposes, to the fall in population, and to greater accuracy in (he 

classification Of the soils. A good deal of the decrease is of a 
temporary character. It Las probably been counterbalanced 
already, so tar as the productivity of the district is concerned, by 
the mcreasi in intensive■cultivation evidenced by the addition of 

S rJ- nCe a* iH ? 2 ' 93 by the improvement 

t,w? h»ts occurred in the cropping. There Ln* been a -real «- 
tension m the canid-imgated area of the Bay* Tahsil but as this 
area is hemp transferred to the Sheik hup ura District, it will nor 
affect the district of Sialkot. The valuable crons-lrice maize 
sugarcane, cotton and wheat-now form 63 per Jnt of the total 

oBvvr ^ i wei p***** ng ° 

been ht ^ <?ntire ««»■»• «nd there has 

S JI f J U T m ™ e proportion of the cropping bv each of 

j Xhe J ? ore ^ sed popularity of wheat is due 
to tho great European demand and to the fact that it is -t hardy 
crop requiring less labour than the others and is less liable to 
failure. Wheat, moreover, is the staple food of the district and 
a tof rise in the standani of com Jt it grows in*g£%£ 

Pha D<? i 5artmeut ** this district is in 
char-e of an Agricultural Assistant, Chaudhri Wand Sirnrii a 

Zaildar ol Kaya lahs:l and a Bljwa Jdt by caste A demon <Un- 
tion farm of oQ seres at SMJfcot has been established with Gov* 

SE&KErt ,S J mi ^; a ^ d the Agricultural Assistant 
“*1*! Ib ^ riCt , Board - Tbcro “® *°uie various nmr kinds of 
seed and now implements are seen in working.- There ere also 
small demonstration,plots in various scattered villages Imple* 
monts are shown in working at the cattle fairs of & the district 

eVCry year ‘ W about TOO Heston 

zlmirnLT w a "‘ nT P T^ h bc wftJlin the read, of most 
S? 11 : " ert *? ld d, re«t by thc Agricultural Assistant, and 
about 150 through sumfndfo banks and private individual 
Some instruments are also given out on loan, including lUjoh and 
Melton phughs a baudhoe, spring-lined barrows, bar harrows 
Lynlljuir hoe?, Hart/ nnd rahi drills. Seferai varieties of seed 
bale been distributed, including improved wheat, Japan rape 
Amerjcan bajra, etc. American cotton Las b£n tried 
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without success* The stiud sold last y&ar amounted to 350 
mrninds of whtsat direct, about 200 snauuds by banks and other im pieman im r 
agencies, and about 500 maunds by private cultivators. The ** 
Department have also taught cotton and maize sowing in lines, 
and wheat-sowing with drills. 

Proposals have been considered for sinking tube-wells with 
mechanical pumps, which would be of especial benefit in the dry 
Bharrari tract, hut at present the cost of construction is 
prohibitive. 

The indebtedness of the peasant is reflected in the fact that 
the mortgaged area Is large, and this Is chiefly due to the pressure 
of population. The distriot stands second in order of population 
among the districts of the Punjab, but only tenth with respect 10 
cultivated area. However owing to redemptions the mortgaged 
urda Jias been steadily decreasing since the year 1905-09, and 
whereas, at the settlement of 1302 93, IS per ctnt of the cultivated 
land was under mortgage to money-lenders, now only 9 per cent 
is held by persons who are nut agriculturists by caste t the tigur,s 
of percentages of cultivated land mortgaged in 1015 are given 
below hy tahsils :— 
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The tale price of cultivated land had risen between the two 
last settlements by 107 per cent in Zufarw41 to 143 per cent in 
Daska. Altogether the position with regard to transfers of land 
is a healthy one. Holdings are, however, small, and the average 
peasant of Skilkot has not been able to reap as much advantage 
from the recent large rise in prices as in other disc riels. 

In tlie year 1911 there were only eleven agricultural £*L r i ' Ll'i 
societies, hut at the end of July 1st 19 these had increased to 345, 

. with a membership of 8,950. There were also at that date 10 
supply Unions and 3 Central banks : 126 of the agricultural 
societies are shareholders in the Unions. There were also two 
supply societies, throe supply stores, one society of weavers and 
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igHoeituni one of ironsmiths The. figures for tile working capital of the 
b * Bl “’ agricultural societies were as follows i— 


Paid-up share eapital ... ... ... 4,04,611 

Member? 1 deposit# ... ... ... £7,436 

Noti-tneinfu'r» J deposit* ... 30,855 

Societies 1 deposits ... •-. 1,521 

Central Bank U-aits ... ... 2,26,914 

Reserve fund ... ... ... 2,46,431 


Total ... 9,39,016 


These societies earned a net profit of Rs. 67,449 during 
the year ending July 31, 1919. The debts of the 
memhers to their societies amounted to Rs. 8,52,446 and 
the latter owed Rs, 2,85,974 to their financing agencies. Many 
old debts have now been paid off and the percentage of the 
members 1 land mortgaged has decreased from 42 per cent (before 
the movement started), all in the hands of non-agriculturistis,, 
to 37 per cent, of which only 2’y per cent is in the hands 
of non-agriculturists. Litigation has decreased owing to the 
settlement of disputes out of court among memhers of societies 
and marriage expenditure [rdfkachdri'i has been reduced by agree¬ 
ment. The rate of interest usually charged by the societies is 
Ks. 12-8-0 per cent against Rs, 18-12-0 to its, 37-8-0 charged by 
money-lenders, ping extras amounting often to Its. 12 per cent. 

The Begowila society lias, by selling its common village land, 

been able to lend to members at Rs. 9-6-6 per cent. 

There are three Central Banks, at Sidlkot, Paarur and 

Qila 8arddr Harndui Singh. These borrow at 5 to 7 par 

cent, lend at 8 or 9 per cent, and declare dividends at 0 to 8 
per cent. 

The main items of liabilities and assets of these Banks on 
January 31,1920, were :— 

( 1 ) Quhiiie He Co'Opera'iet ynvvcmenL 
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(2) WttUti th mvvrmtni : KoUtfUti- 
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Tn8&fi ngures ucmotinruiiQ „ ; ------ 

Batiks just as those of the Jigrieulturfil societies do for Im latter. 
The movement ha* taken a firm hold and one nf the principal 
obstacles in the money-lending trmlency of many of the wealthier 


^amind&rs t hemaol ves. 

The destruction, of the Revenue Record Room liy Arc in No- 
i-ember 101E> makes it difficult to give a complete description of iwt 
the working of the Tjfvnd Improvements and Agriculturists Loans 
Acts : but figures for the years 191(5-1920 arc avail able showing 
that the balance outstanding on April 1, 181(5, under the 
former Act was Rs. 60,900, and that th» annual issues of loan* 
amounted, for the four ye«r« since that date, to Rs. IS. 1(0, 

Rs. U,G50, Rs. 3,5SO, antl’Rs. 9,450. The balance uow due from 
xami radars is approximately the same as at the beginning of Hie 
period. So that while loans for land improvement have decreas¬ 
ed very considerably, repay men Id have barely been kept rap, 
leaving the district indebted to Government to the same extent 
fla four years ago. Three loans are chiefly given for sinking 
wells and iu high-lying tracts the cost of those is now double 
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the amount which used to be required, There iR also little 
done in the way Of bun,l construe?ion owing to tie silting 
up of old bunds ami the difficulty of arranging wafer distribution 
without Government control. As regards loans for cattle and 
seed under the Agriculturists' Loons Act, the Iralanee on April 
1, 1916, was Its. 5,8 1 5 only, which has, however, increased 
to Es, No louus w&re taken in 1910-17 and 1917-18 

under this head, but in the two subsequent years Its. 36,040 
anti Ra. 19,535 were advanced, owing to cattle disease and the 
poor crops of J£harff 1918 and litibi 1919, 

Tbe indigenous breed of cattle is of inferior type, aiid it :s 
usual to Import Disarm! cattle from Jhelum and K&Uiilfiindi, 
and other cattle from Multan and eiujrtft districts. Buffaloes 
come from tbe MiHwa country and from MuzafffirnVigar ami 
Sahanmjjur. Local produce is sold to dealers from the At fuck 
District and the frontier generally. 1 reduce of llissar bulls is 
now appreciably increasing, but the people find the Mhaiiui 
breed easier to manage and feed. Male buffaloes aw JaigeJy 
supplanting bullocks owing to the increased price of the latter 
The local breed of horses and poults is also of poor quality and 
the only good animals are cither imported or the produce of 
District Board Arabs. The local breed of sheep is black with i 
long tail and coarse wool : they arc kept with a view to wool 
as well as mutton am] arc not particularly good for either pur¬ 
pose- Recent military demands have very much reduced flic 
nu[libers of shoe]!, In and near all the towns goats ’*re 
kept for mill; ; these arc of Lolii breed, and good milkers. They 
are kept by Dhadhis ivlio migrate with them every summer fcu 
Lyallpur and other colony towns to sell milk. 1'hey live on 
roadside grazing and are a great nuisance to District Board 
arboriculture and to vegetable growers near towns. 

The total number of cattle in general aiid of bn Hooka in 
particular varied as follows between 1893 and 1915 ;— 
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'fable No. XXII shows the i, umber of livestock of the distriot 
during various periods. The census of 19]8*19 is the latest, but 
military opeml Jons and other causes have combined to vary the 
number eonsideralilr. The main cause of the fall in bullocks 
on to 1915 was the largo emieration to the canal colonies About 
l| lakh of people left Siiilkot District with all their household 
goods, so that the doorcase is surprising only because it is so 
small. The rise in the cost of feeding and purchasing bullocks 
has led to the substitution of male buffaloes to a very targe 
extent, Mc*t of the cattle are stall-fed as gracing grounds have 
largely been cultivated. Camel* are not kept to any great 
extent. 

The minimum prices of cattle are not easy to discover, o> 
tunny small, diseased or deformed cattle are sold at fairs tor 
their meat, skins and hones only. The maxima can, however, bo 
usefully compared with those recorded in 1S91 when this 
Gazetteer was last edited. Wo find now that the maximum price 
of » bullock has gone up from R$. 130 to Li*. 480; of a cow from 
Its. 60 to Ks. 135 : male buffaloes have not risen 90 much and 
»tand at Bs 80 against Ka. 50 : cow-buffaloes, however, which 
fetched Bs, 130, now sell at Its. 360 : goats cost Its. 17 against 
Hi ]2 : sheep at Bs, 40 for a good ram against Bs. > : donkey at 
Ka, 'JO against Its. 70 : mules have gone up from Bs. 30" tit 
Its, 300 : hones cost Bs. 300 at most in 1894 and now fetch 
much larger prices. From the peasants' point of view, the prices 
of bullocks, cows and buffaloes are the most important, Aii l 
except in the ease of the useful male buffalo, these have increased 
in price by two to four times in a quarter of a century. 

There arc very few pasture grounds in the district owing 
to the breaking up of common lauds. In the Bajw4t the chief 
fodder ia poor rice straw which is supplemented by sugarcane, 
jotear and the worst of the inferior robi grains. IVhat grazing 
there is, is had. The cold and damp also of this tract are great, 
and the cattle are not strong enough to resist them. 

The food of the cattle varies with the character of the 
season, the nature of the work they have to perform, aud too 
often with the financial condition of their owner. But the 
following sketch gives the ordinary system of feeding. From 
January 35 to April 15 the fodder is maina t sin?hi. IMthra 
and rape chopped up with bfi&sd. .Affttnu is a trefoil which 
grows wild hi cultivated land in the winter. From April 15 
to June 15 generally only bhusd and oilcake are given. In 
the next two months grass and green cAuri are chopped up with 
bfi&sd. From September 15 to November ckari is either given 
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atone or mixed with In Deeembor and Janwy the 

same food Is continued, but sugar cane is mixed with the fodder 
or given by itself, and turnips are added <w they come ouu In the 
rice‘growing tracts rice straw {pardti) is so .net Lines given, hut 
it is » debilitating food. Besides these articles of fodder, a 
certain proportion of the crops grown primarily for human food 
go to support the cattle. Maize, rice, pulses and oilseeds are 
all used in this way, and a considerable amount of green wheat 
and hurley is cut every year for fodder. The proporl ion of each 
crop used as fodder varies in di Here at years and in different tracts 
but the aggregate annual a mount is n serious strain on the re¬ 
sources of the people. 

c , The following cattle fairs arc held on the dotes mentioned : — 

Barvar Pair at Narow,4l ... ... March 3—9. 

Sidikot Spring Fair 

Throli Pair, near Zafarw.ll ... 

Gullu Shah Pair at Koreke 

Autumn Fair at Sialkot ... 

Shah BuTAq Fair 

At most of these fairs some 5,000 to 8,000 animals are sold for 
About two to three lakh a of rupees, but at the Gulin. Shah Pair 
the figures are 13,000 to 17,000 for animals sold and the value 
over 8 lakhs. The income of the District Bean! from these fairs 
has increased lately owing to the rise in prices of animals geUPmT- 
lv. the Board appoints go-betweens who settle the price and give 
a verbal guarantee that the animal is not stolen property and 
the Board charges a percentage. I’he Baryar Fair brings in about 
Ms. 2,200. after deducting Rs. 500 paid to the Narowfil Munici¬ 
pal Committee which used to manage the fair j similarly Rs. 2,000 
is paid to the Sialkot Municipality for the two fairs held there 
and the net income is about Rs, t OOO. The Throb Fair brings in 
about Its. 5,500, and the Gullu Shah Fair some Rs 13,000. The 
prizes nt these fairs cost ft I tout Rs, 500 on each occasion and. other 
sums are spent on maintenance. The Shah Buttfq Fair, on the 
other baud, is a small business as vet. 


... March 19—25. 
... August 16—22. 
... October 2—9. 
... October 24—iiO- 
... Ear tv in June. 


The most common epidemic diseases prevalent among cattle 
are rinderpest (jnri, bfcmorrhagic Septic®mia {ghat gkotu), foot 
and mouth disease {v wWur), black-wafer [zahr bad), fluke (pani 
Jag). Among horses surra (p h ela) has prevailed for sometime, 
especially iu the Kallar and Dokandi cirolea of Raya and Pasrrir 
and in tlie Bajwdt and Niauria circles of Sidlkot Tjhsil. 
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There are five Veterinary Hospitals, four of which are 
built on modern lines and properly equipped, and it is propped ih*nt • 
to rebuild the fifth at l drowal on the transfer of the Raya iliqa g™ 
to Sheik hup lira. There is also an Itinerating Veterinary Assist- wmi. 
ant with headquarters at Chaw in da. During 1919 the number 
of out-door patients treated at hospitals was 21,8SO, of in-door 
patients 206 : and of those for which medicines were sent with¬ 
out seeing the animal, 2,631 ; operations 250. In addition 615 
patients were treated on tour. The District Hoard manages 
these institutions under the advice of the Chief Superintendent of 
the Civil Veterinary Department: there is a Veterinary Inspector 
who supervises the work of the Veterinary Assistants and tuo 
other members of the hospital staffs and the general working. 

Cattle, horse, and mule breeding is managed by the District 
Board in conjunction with the Civil Veterinary Department, 
and the Army Remount Department exercise no control nr 
protection. There are 53 hulls, nearly all of Hissur breed t 
and six horse stallions, all Arabs, with seven donkey jacks for 
mule-breeding. The hulls are left to wander among the villages, 
while the stallions are fed tit District Board expense The Hiasar 
Cattle Farm supplies the bulls at Rs. 250 per head, half of which 
cosh is defrayed by the Board and half by the zaraindSrs. There 
is not really very much keenness on the part of zamind&rs for 
purchasing bulls, but the produce of such bulls as there are 
is increasing. The stallions are much appreciated, and the number 
of mares served last year was as follows : by pony stallions 285, 
by dofikey stallions 270. 

-There ere several systems oE irrigation in the district. tmi,-^ 0 - 

The Bajwat is essentially a rice-,growing tract irrigated 
by a net-work of kuhte which are fed by its many streams. The 
kuhla are maintained hy and under the control of the people 
themselves and official interference ; s almost limited to tho 
occasional grant of to Air i. Disputes are of very rare occurrence 
owing to the easy-going disposition of the people. The effitfl- 
ency of the kti/tU has been greatly reduced by the diversion 
of the Che nab. 

Id the Aik circle of the Daska Tahs'l a somewhat jomilar 
system exists, but here there in only one stream, the Aik, which 
brings down a fertilizing depqfeit of silt that makes its water 
peculiarly valuable. In the fcialbot Tahail irrigation by means 
of jhaUdrs only i* permitted from the Aik, but the villages aro 
entitled to dam the stream in turns by erecting earthen bunds 
and so to draw off its supplies through wnter-coursea. The 
land benefited by tiiia system is among the most fertile in the 
Province, 
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irrip 4 ^ 1 '- Irrigation from wells is curried on throughout the dist if icf. 

wherever water can be found except in the Bajwut, Dosajii 
and riverain circles where wells are hardly necessary. In 
the Aik and Charkhri circles an ample and constant supply of 
water is to be found practically everywhere and, speaking 
roughly, it may be sa’d that there is no difficulty in sinking 
wells in the tract west of the line Stilkot-Pasrur-N&rowlU, provided 
we exclude the Pasrur assessment circle. East, of that 
hne water i§ generally found in patches and the wells are situ¬ 
ated in groups, 'sometimes as many a? eight at a time lying 
within a radius of 20 or 30 yards. The driest tract is the neutral 
stretch embracing the Bharrari and Pasrur circles and the 
neighbouring portions of the Chtfrva Jatdtar circle. 

The depth to water varies greatly; near the livers and the 
Degh stream it is close to the surface and ftacha wells or 
dhiwklis are frequently sufficient; in the Charkhri circles it aver¬ 
ages about 30 feet. The greatest depth is found near Sialkot 
itself where wells from 40 to 50 feet deep are not, uncommon. 

Practically the only type in use is the Persian wheel in its 
old cumbrous form. 

irrigation from the Degh consists mainly of overspill, hut 
in the If7wor reaches lilt by jkaBdrs is sometimes employed. 

The Upper Chen&h "Canal takes out of the river at Ihirala 
in the Sisilkot Tahsil and leaves the district at Nandipur iji the 
Oasku Tahsil, The Main Line supplies a little kftnHf irriga¬ 
tion in the latter Tahsil. During the course of settlement opera¬ 
tions the Raya Branch, a khartf distributary, was completed 
rid it now waters the western portions of Daskii, Pasrur and 
Cay a. The water-course system is not yet perfected and was 
at first limited to 33 per cent of the waste areei, hut has recently 
been extended to include lands under well?, the percentage 
being correspondingly reduced to ’20 per cent over ail areas 
commanded by the branch. Rice "3 the principal and till 1919 
almost the only crop raised with the aid of canal water, hut other 
summer crops are now receiving water. The rice grown in the 
irrigated area is of excellent quality and the advent of the canal 
has been a great boon to that part of the district. 

The irrigation from ekkambhs and reservoirs so carefully 
fostered by Colonel Montgomery at the settlement of 1892 is 
now of comparatively little importance. The biggest scheme, 
the Satrali Bund, has been to a great extent superseded by the 
Bay a Branch. Elsewhere reservoirs have silted np or bunds 
have fallen into disrepfUf- Those that are still working have 
a very limited sphere of usefulness. The District Board "fl ready 
to fake up fresh schemes and some good has been done oi recent 
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tears. Tho ch)wmbiti> are described ni UbapLer I-A. XV 
BairaL Bund is repaired annually under the management of the 
District Board with the help of the zaimnddrs. 

Between IBS 2 and 1915 the wells increased by 5,447, though 
the irrigated area showed a decrease of 5 per cent, owing tn 
an improvement in the method of recording the atea an oie 
inost actually have been a targe increase in the latter. The old 
joint-stock wells had largely given place to individBAlly- 
owned wells, owing to the increased pressure on the soil and the 
d.HJ*v of the communal spirit. Th*e are now *24,000 wells in 
the district, worked by the Persian wheel, ibis is a rather 
elaborate apparatus, and may he briefly described > s Io l} 0V ^- 
Closi to ono side of the well two strong mud walls {chanws) are 
HaiJt about 6 feet high and 16 feet apart. Those are joined by 
a thick powerful beam {shahtlr or walla). Midway betweou this 
beam and tire ground a horizontal cogged wheel (*M « j™‘ 
pended on an axle (fir) ; the upper end of the axle r ^® ! W n 
nanje in the beam, and the lower m a aoofcet (blwnwnni) hxail 
into the ground. Between this wheel and the well s mouth e 
another wheel ’(MakE). This is suspended m a vertical post- 
lion halt of it being sunk in ft pit (khaddi). It revolts on a 
shaft about 8 feet long (lath). one end of which revolves m a jocket 
ciosc to the lower bed of tlm other axle. Tho other and rest? 
on a large beam tjhallan). which is laid transversely across the 
t ,]]’K mouth. The rim of this wheel, which is furthest away 
from the well, is fitted with strong wooden teeth (^w), 'jjJ? 
twteh the cogs of tho horizontal wheel. .A twrd wheel ^ tr 
completes the lifting portion of the apparatus. It ifl smspomled 
vertically over the mouth of tb* well, half of it being below the 
level of the well-mouth, on the same big shaft which pass os 
through the centre of the second wheel. Over this wheal thcie 
in hung a continuous rope ladder made in tins diatnut of 

oaue fibre, with cross sticks a foot apart. It is made long 
enough to reach a little way below the water level. SmaUearthmi- 
wure pots (find) are tied on to the cross sticks (art.ri) of the 
rope by short strings (w«*0- The first wheel, or ^ » 
slantiius beam (jrirfM) fixed to its upper nm. A pair £ oxen 
£ buffaloes are yoked to this and driven round in a email 
I,he centre of which is the axle of the dhol, and the pen mot,or of 
tvImJi ou the* well H-iiltT’ pftflsa* betwtson the second ftiin in fl 
wheels. This circle is called iha pardna. As the oxen go round 
all three wheels revolve and each pot ontbotoir comes up fid. 
Ah it turns to descend again, it, empties itself into a trough 
(pdrekh*). From this trough another long trough (ftistJr) um- 
ducts the water into a reservoir (ouhi), from wlm h it is drawn 
joff into the irrigation channels (urf). 
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This is a cumbrous apparatus* and the loss of power from 
friction is enormous. With the exception of this lira whack, it is 
admirably suited for the purpose for which it was originally 
designed, and as yet the zammdara have seen no other contriv¬ 
ance winch they consider will givo them as good results with a 
less expenditure of force* The light iron apparatus used in other 
districts is hardly met with in Si^lkot- The cost of th« wooden 
apparatus varies from Es, 115 to Re* 185 according to the depth 
of the well, and it lasts for years. The *kaiir t dkol, cltauhuJdi 
and their component parts I apt for 15 years* if well made* The 
lath and hair rarely survive more than three or four years. When 
the well \6 in regular work* the rope ladder has to be replaced 
every three months - 

The construction of a well is an important event in a village. 
In most parts of the district the zamfuddr employs a well diviner 
(saiugraJi). This roan is, more ofteuer than not, a water* carrier by 
caste, and is supposed to work by the aid of unseen spirits. 
When a likely spot is found, a circular pit (par) is dug about 10 
feet iu diameter. Earth is excavated until water appears, the 
digging being generally carried out by hired or borrowed labour. 
While this is going on the village carpenters make a large ring 
(chak) of her wood for choice. Thin has a rim about 2 feet broad, 

. It is placed on the pit, and gradually built up with bricks, fasten¬ 
ed with cement, till a huge cylinder (wiorlj from IB to 25 feet 
high is ready* This cylinder 13 roofed over with strong boards, 
a large square opening being left in the centre. The professional 
welhsinkers {toha), of whom there art generally four* then 
begin tbtdr work. They descend through the hole in the roof 
of the masonry cylinder and dig away Ihe earth aud sand from 
below its base. For this purpose they use a huge iron shovel 
which is suspended from above by a rope running over a 
pulley (fTiatila). The work is very hard, as the shovel itself is 
no small weight, and the sinkers, who stand in water and mud, 
have to throw their whole weight on to it, so as to drive it well 
into the earth. When the shovel is full it is pulled up* and the 
earth if either thrown outside or piled on to the platform to add 
weight £0 the chak. This work goes on. the chak sinking slowly, 
until the water stratum is reached. The cost of sinking a well 
naturally varies according to the depth of the spring level, the 
geological formation of the soil which is dug through* and tho 
extent to which the owner and hi a follows ng assist in the opera¬ 
tion. It may be roughly calculated, however, that T t costs 
from Ks. 900 in alluvial tracts to Ra. 1,800 in the high lauds on the 
border of the Bhurrari and Charkhri circles near the centre of 
the district, against figures ot Ret. 1*20 and Rs, 500 quoted in the 
Just Gazetteer* 
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n'u ft fi r gt dlachifi costs more when tarried out by borrowed 
labour, J the snmfi&r has to feed all the men collected for the 
purpose. This food consists of wheat or .rwe, some m at 
Ld P unrefined sugar. When lured labour li 
work is done through a contractor, who get* one rupee - 
every 18 inches of depth. The owner has to provide both thj 
wood for the chah and the bricks. The latter arc '"EJ* gf 
cost about its. 20 to Be. 24 per thousand*!n the open market, 
but if made in the zaiuindsir's k:ln, about half that amount. 
The potter gets his daily food till the kiln is ready , and l 
day the kiln^is fired ho receives one sheep, some flour, molasses 

and oil, * 

The men who build the bricks on the cylinder got t loir 
daily food and, in addition, one rup^e for every 18 mo^a o the 
brickwork. The well-sinkera are paid best of all. They 
the best food the zamfadar can give them, tdgeth«jwi h ^ 
meat? and tobacco, and one rupee for every Og^eeu mohw 
that the cylinder sinks below the water level. Uie Jor( V 
description' applies to a well meant to be worked bj a mot - 
wheel. Double- wheeled webs coat aboat SQ per cent 

more but they are very rare m this district. It is dill \> 
the average age of a well. If repairs are carried out, whenever 
necessary, a well will last for 10U years ; hut m some traits, 
lika tk-tow-lymg Niinda circlf of Su'ilkot, the iJar|> coiiiilry o 
the Zt hid pkk of Zafarwil. well, rarely lost more than 40 
years, and sometimes fab in after 15 years, 

Unlined (kacha) webs are met with principally in the north 
of the ZafaAl Tahsil and in the Degh valley- They are never 
meant to he more than temporary contrivances, and M y 
do not reach the spring level. A small pit is dug, about b feet m 
diameter and as soon as water is reached the sides of tL.j pit 
are ri vetted with the bakekar shrub (Pnnsepta uJ0w) anil col ton 
stalks hnanckitti) or with Pi khi or xarkan*. [1 J’ B ^ 
which is called mutha, has to be renewed I luce or time 

eV eri vear. A well of this kind can be made m three or four 
davsk and if the zamnuMr and Ln» menials give tlie labour, the 
cost is trifling- It lasts from four to six years. 

Thu lift is usually the contrivance known as the dkenkli 
or dhmgni. This is a 'long pole, which is balanced on Jl fu|orijr!1 
by a weight of earth and stone* on the lower end. and a rope 
ia attached to the too, w'ith a bucket on the other end. I hi 
jkaUdr is a Persian wheel erected on the high bank of a flvsr, 
on the edge of a v i llage pond or 1 1 chhambh . b i na 11 w heeI *. w h - oh 
are merely miniature copies of tho 6aw portion of a I ■ wh«rf, 

are sometimes used on Urn edge of village ponds or the banks of 
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fuunli streams, These aw called tatgiri as tho v are worked hv 
the feet. * * J 

Where well-irrigation is not Always available, or the fields 
^ irrigated are highei fhan the wells, reservoir water is 
sometimes lifted by what is known us the jhottd process. Two 
nieii stand on either side of h small hole, into which the water 
Mows, and toss it up in a basket, which is swung between them, 
is very laboring and fatiguing work. Where the neces- 
sary lift is not so high the apparatus known as chambal is oft™ 
Tised, flirt oonsrstg of a buffalo hide stretched on a wooden 
frame .shaped like a shovel, with raised edges. It works on a 
u t rum placed on the edge of the hole where the water is. The 
rotit dips info the water, and the man who is working it then 
fliej s on to the back. His weight tilts the ckambal up, and the 
water flows out. through the bark on to the land. 

Onwell-irngAted lands the custom is to water the holds 
hrsl. When the water has sunk into the soil, the land is 
ploughed up five or six times, and when the proper amount 
of moisture is present an the soil, the seed is sown. The land 
is immediately ploughed over twice, and then harrowed, Fateh 
neld is next divided into beds from f> to 10 feet square, which 
are divided from each other bv small ridges. Tliia arrangement 

Z , to Be ™ 11 • rrigation of the field in the future. 

tiu- hm rs then left alone for about three weeks, after which it 
receives another watering. Subsequent irrigation depends on 
J™ particular wop ami the amount of rain which may fall before 
(n< reaping begins: This procedure is followed with all the 
ordinary crops, but rice requires special irrigation. 

Hi- Upper Ohenab Canal has benefited immense areas by 
mgafion. but. it, has also rtumid some lands near the headword 
arid *■ {M downstream as Bhambanwdla. The actual holding- 
uf' ui cross flow of natural streams and drainages has not been 
vcrv Srf . a t, hut the percolation from the main canal itself has 
raised the wafer level on both banks and especially on the western 
yly Some forty v.%* have been affected, including about 
2 !,g acres of land. Efforts are now being made to drain off 
tic water by keeping the natural ftQ hh efW and by diguing 
sur iir, cuts draining into thorn. The effect of water-logging 

J™ 111 S ? m * P Itee9 ^ ®««* to pSent 

rroT S? tl 5S ff J lTtm ^ in % e io in these areas and houew 

frequently fa1 down. The health of the inhabitants and their 

effected. The district authorities in con¬ 
junction with the officers of the Irrigation Department are work. 

Jig out a scheme for compensating the Btmfiiddra for crops lost 
Ui the p.ist and fur land which is found to be incurable. It will 
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also perhaps br found possible to plages iiejr tb( n|iMii 

eajinl direct irrigation therefrom. Hi* practice of ^iaiag 
bunds lower down across ihe natural drainages o ' ? 

flood water in summer has also tended to raise I he level c1 Jl ', 
beds and in consequence the general water-level. These_*>< -4 
at. now being out and writable compenfiataOT m the form of 
money or irrigation is being devised. 

SECTION B.- He*ts, Wages anp Pmons. 

The favourite form of rent in nil taijrijs hut. Daaha is a 
Share of the produce (Soldi). Everywhere its prevalence his 
increased substantially since 1 Sfl2, while tb;U. of enab rtn s '' 
declined, and the area under a lump gram rentwith or wri ° u t 

cash (chaMa) has practically remained as it was Menia.. 

dues are always deducted from the heap before c _ ■ 

owners' share varies from 44 per cent m Dasha to h. per cen 
in Zafarwdl and Si&lkot. 

Cash routs arc paid on about 1<J per cent of the cultivated 
land in Itava. Dusk a and Pasrfr TahsiJs : elsewhere the area 
under ca*h' rents is insWfieant. They are generally taken 
on distant or inferior lands by persons who for one reason 
or another cannot get the most out of their property. 

Cha&to. rent is generally a fairly full rent taken on good 
soils. H, is the prevalent rent in the Jh«.kn Fuhsi! and tb taken 
on 28 Tier cent of the cultivated land: ra the Sjalliot Iahsil it 
is paid on U per cent : in other tahrils it is not of much import. 

■Epee. 

The produce is subject to the following deduction* behm 
division: reapers, smiths, carpenters, pot. tors, sweepers and win¬ 
nowers take on an average in the Kay a, hialkot aiui-Pasrur 
Tahsils 1*2 percent on bfdai land and 16 per cent on irrigated ami : 
in Daska the percentages are 8 and 12 and inZafarwnl 11 40* 
15 The remainder of the heap ts usually di vided half and hull, 
|,at two-fifths and on*-third are also taken. The proportion* 
ar£ *— 
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Batai is the form of a rent considered most profitable by 
landlord^ provided that they cau got tenants to farm really well 
and also to be htomt about the division of the produce. It is 
not uncommon to find that fields of which the produce is notice^ 
ably poor are rented On batai. Tenants naturally put more 
labour and more manure into those lands from which the whole 
of any surplus above a definite rent will accrue to them, and the 
* better among them do not like the worry and disputes which 
are almost inevi table over the division of crops f such as cane 
and cotton, which are cut and picked at intervals, Rufc owing 
to the insecurity of agriculture they often appreciate the gaiety 
of h'Xtm rents, and sometimes find them a useful means of demon-* 
Gtrating to a landlord that he would be well advised to be 
moderate in the rate of cash and chckoki rent which he demands* 
As a basis on which to sue in the event of a dispute they are 
much more troublesome than other forms of rent, they do not 
lend themselves readily to rack-renting, and altogether it is 
unsafe to conclude, especially in insecure tracts, that their in¬ 
crease indicates a strengthening of the position of landlords. 

As in the case of batai rente, the mereasing popularity of 
chakota rents in Dflska is an indication of the strengthened posi¬ 
tion «d£ the landlord, for fixed grain rates give him the benefit 
of every use in prices without the risk of bad harvests which 
attache* to batet. Rut in severe failures of the crop these rente 
are frequently suspended and sometimes a part is remitted 
altogether. Their rigidity is further modified by tenants afe 
icon ding alter a bad harvest without paying whet is due from 
them. They are taken on good lands generally and by all classes 
of landlords. The commonest form of chakota is a simple 
fixed amount of wheat hi but sometimes lie. 1 per acre, or a 
httfe more, is paid in audition in kbonj. Very rarely fixed 
amounts of other grains arc taken in addition to wheat/ 

Cash rents are paid, as stated above* to landlords who are^ 
not in a strong position for collecting rents and are lower than 
oilier rents. They are paid on the heat and on the worst soils 
and are not always economic. In the riverain tracts it is a 
com men custom it> take only 11s. 2 per acre for recently broken 
flooded (sciifrr//) land which lies far from the village site, 
although the produce may be excellent. This low rate* is paid 
oil a considerable area which is spread over several villages 
and the custom is so strong that tenants would give up their 
leases rather than pay more* Oil the other hand, the rates near 
pmJkot City are up to E&. 70 per acre, where market gardening 
is the rule* Cash rents are unpopular with landlords because 
they cannot easily be raised with the rise in prices. Rut in the 
It ay a lahsil where the mortagagee* general tv take only the Ije&t 
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!(ind. they frequently charge a rack-rent in cash, especially from C ” 1 
Uyrv tenants or tenants whom they cannot trust to divide the 
produce honestly. The hardworking tenant prefers a cash rent 
as ho sec ores to himself the profit of his soil : hut the shirker 
prefers a profluce rent. The cash rents in Eaja are too high 
to he a true guide to the renting value of the land, particular I y 
as thev are paid, as at Sialkot. by market gardeners near the 
towns.* The average cash rent per acre varies from Rs. 4-fi-J 
in Dasha T ahsil to Rs. 6-fl-T in Sttlkot. Cash rents hove 
risen considerably in Sialkot Tabsi l since the settlement of 
3914-16, as the following table shows (rupees per aero) 
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Zabfi rents are cash rents paid on particular kinds of crops: z»if. wais. 
In the Znfarwitl Tahsil the common rates are * 


Sugarca no 
Tobacco 
Cotton 
Ckari 
Vegetables 
Hemp 

These rates are survivals of custom, and are taken on a very 
small area. 

In Siilkot Tahsil the zabti rents arc of importance only in 
the BajwiU where they arc almost universally taken. Except 
in one or two villages of that circle the rates are :— 1 

Sugarcane 
Cotton 
Chari 
Hemp 
Vegetable? 

Turmeric 
Tobacco 

The nominal rates are 25 per cent loss, but measurement are 
made by pacing, and it h generally admitted that chain measure- i 


Rs, a, v. 

10 0 0 per acre. 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 

10 0 0 



Rs. A p, 

,. 10 0 0 per acre. 

10 0 0 

V.} 5 0 0 

. J 

.. 8 12 0 
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(.'■ib itft*. mente come out greater by on e-<j darter. In the But and Shinda 
ifie rates are similar ; in tin- Charkhri they are doable. No 
zabt t in taken in the Bharrari. 

* WAG KB, 

/ * 

Villtwjff! 

siuiu. A large proportion of the population of every village con¬ 

sists of the class known ns Jcamin or sepi which includes both, 
farm La mis and artisans, each section of whom have well- 
defined duties to perform and a recognised tariff of wages. The 
word sep was originally u general term for the work of all these 
defendants. Silt is now indifferently applied both to the duty 
and the remuneration. The relations of the jfcumi-ns with the 
landowners are regulated by iminemnr'ul custom : hut they 
are now going through a process of modification owing to 
the spread of education, and tJm tendency towards Christianity 
on the part of the lowest and most numerous suction. 

Ttu t ! h>ihr»- This section is called Chiihrn, who is a sweeper or scavenger 
by caste, and Las hitherto been the Indispensable servant of 
every zawiudfi r, It is difficult to say how many Chuhr&s them 
are in the district as those who have been converted to Christianity 
appear to have returned themselves under some other caste 
name af the census of 10il. In addition to the 98,fSflo persons 
returned as Chuhr&s, probably nearly all the Native Christiana 
numbering 4t> ( 2tf7 should have been recorded under this caste. 

The Ch Ultras are, qud agricultural occupations, divided 
into two clai£». The Athri Uluihm is the servant or serf of 
the zumhidar, and rarely- does any house work, being employed 
entirely in tlie fields. - He has to plough and irrigate the land, 
carry manure, attend to the cattle, and do the hardest part of 
the threshing and w r i nr owing. He does in Let all tne hardest 
and most disagree- able work which tile za mi inter would otherwise 
have to do himself. He can very rarely work for more than 
one family. In return the Athri gets his daily food and one 
* mmmd of Id topas per vtdni (local measure) o f all cereals at harvest 

on bdntni lands, and on well lauds 4 mtinh o' wheat per w-eli. 
The mani amounts to 74 maunds. He receives also one blanket, 
a set of clothes of khaddar (locally made) doth, and one pair of 
shoes a year. The xepi L'huhrj serves two or more fnnli lies. 

Be is the scavenger of the house and byre, makes moat of the 
dung fuel cakes, assists with the cattle, and takes his share of 
harvest operations. He is expected to run messages and make 
himself generally useful. When employed in purely agricul¬ 
tural work, lie guts his daily' Food, and at each harvest receives 
SS porn or 8 topds (J 2 seers) per mdni of grain. The Chdhr&B 
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share t he flesh and hides of the cattle which die, but have to supply 
a certain amount of untainted leather every year. 

The pay monte to Jniwiit* or village menials ih der m the 
various parte of the district according to the fertility of Aft awl, 
Blasses of crops grown, and proximity to towns such as Siklkot 
These customs ran only he ascertained by local enquiry, and tor 
that purpose it. is as well to know the local measures ; tin* top* 
contains U seer <8 His), Jhtrop* 3 seers : pm h seer : jum 
make a grab irnni of 74 mounds ; the yur «m«f is huweve . 24 
mounds. The head load (Kor or b/mn) contents 12 seers 
wheat or 9 seers of maize plus the straw. I he *.‘® ^ ^ 

menial out of the bohl or heap of gram is called phahU and U is 
is urea In the man who winnows the wheat, ami .s usually one 
tltuiTosm of 8 seere : 2 dhurvpm are however given to J* eaipenter, 
pro.ter and blacksmith on well lands m I>a*k* Tahsil. Thejo 
[tiree kamins get, in the Bharrari doyn where the crops ire 
generally poor, one head load (Wiorjof wheat or chitu ano 
one mound of grain per plough. Where there are welh the 
payments are of course much higher, as the repairs are all dom. 
by the t«mins. In the Paska Tahsil the potter and carpenter 
get per well in tabi 12 bhariu {- B man lids 24 seers) wheat beside* 
pftolfea of 6 seers : in kJiatif one Mm* (9 seers) of maize, - 
cbtton (kapdh), 2 seers yur. The blacksmith is paid pi* pM* 
in rain 2 bharU (24 seens) wheat, and phakkn b seers : >n khart/ 
per well 2 bkaAs maize (= 18 seers), yur daily as long as the 
pressing continues <U chitaks. and 4 seem per yur ^ * 

maundB) of the total produce and the press, the l»hu L-muUt 
is supplied with iron and charcoal and the carpenter with worn 
and the rnoefti (shoemaker) is not paid in gram but oharecj 
for all work done. Similarly the weaver (jtJW^) isjupplieri 
with cotton and charges for work done, being paid fktM* only 
when he does the winnowing. 

The. kumhdr or potter, makes all the earthenware or bncka 
required hv the zaiufndar. In Well-irwgated tracts he has to 
keen tJic wells supplied with the small earthen pots (Und) whuh 
lift the water. He is also the earner of the country and keeps 
- ...i. Rt- \vx< to carry grain withm the vrilagi area* muI 
MnXthe^nX» grain ' bought elsewhere. He also came* 
manmv and fuel. He does not rank high in the social su.de, as 
he has so much to do with manure. 

The loJu fr, or ironsmith, is, with the carpenter a very im- 
pertnut ,.,rs U „. w ..II ironwork, su.h a.- the mntulan 
rendir Df affrieulturdl il'l.’l. cm.., h«* u> (ioIlt * '-' l , * 

SSTJS m* 1» w« «* »•••> »i~j» ** th0 
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1X2 CHAPTER It-pl—RKN'TS, WAGES AND 1’RICES, 

^rriindHrs. In the khnrif he is specially paid while the cane- 
press lit at work* and get? the last pi ticking of the cotton fields. 
The lohdrs are an enterprising class, and they and the inrkhdns 
have much in common. They take readily to cultivation when 
they have the opportunity. 

The tarkMn, or carpenter, has to make and repair all wooden 
agricultural implements and household furniture. Ho receives 
the same wages as tho lo/wr at both harvests, hut his share of 
rice and spring cereals is larger* He is specially paid for the 
wood-work of a well or the indigenous cam?-press. While the latter 
is at work, be gets one find of cane-juice and one Sifr of molasses 
a day, and receives his daily food while repairing a well. 

The water-carrier when termed vtdchhi is always a Musal- 
mSn, and when he calls himself a jkUvar is generally a Hindu. 
The term nuichhi means a water-carrier who cooks and is used in 
Kayo, Dusk a and western part of Pasriir, elsewhere he is termed 
ntdskid and does no cooking. The main duty of this class is to 
carry water to the houses, or fielos, or wherever it may he re¬ 
quired. They are helped in their labours by their women, who 
supply most of the village mid wives. The Hindu jhitttar, who is 
know}* as kahdr further south* acts as palanquin bearer, and is 
supposed to have the monopoly of the transport trade which is 
carried on the shoulders. He receive? small customary dues at 
each harvest. These vary all over the district. Ho ip always 
paid separately in cash when ho does transport work. 

There are a number of other menials, who arc also paid by 
customary dues a>t harvest. But these are small in amount, and 
vary a good deal in different tracts. These arc the nai, or barber, 
juWm, or weaver, the mochi, or shoemaker, and the chkimba, 
or washerman. The barber is the best paid of all, as ho is a most 
important person at weddings and funerals, and his wife receives 
dues of her own at these social ceremonies. Besides these less 
important menials, there is a class of men who have special duties 
to perform on special occasions, and in return have to be paid 
out of the common grain heap. Th* more important are the 
tt> irdsi, or village bard, the ulamd or Mnsalman spiritual 
guide, fakir, parohii, or Hindu priest, and the harimla, or 
watchman. 

Altogether the agriculturist, who ha? a respect for the tradi¬ 
tions and customs of his forefathers, has to disburse a very largo 

S erreriiflge of his harvest before it ever leaves the threshing- 
oor- This percentage its heaviest where there are wells, and 
lightest in the high unirrigated tracts. 
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In most villages one or more persons, who are looked on as 
the dependents of the proprietary body, receive concessions from 
tluri body, n* a whole, in return for service. The nature of these 
concessions varies. Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee 
tit a favourable rent, or on condition of payment of re\ enue 
on!v ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, 
making over the produce to the grantee ; while occasionally the 
grant consists of the rights of property in the land, which, sub¬ 
ject to the usual incidents, such responsibility for revenue a id 
the like, vest in the person performing certain specified services 
at such time, and for so long as be performs them. These grunts 
are most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on 
condition of, 01 in payment for, services rendered ; to attendants 
at temples, mosques," shrines, or village rest-houses, so long as 
they perform the duties of the post ; and ior maintenance of 
monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious schools, and the 
like. 

The wages paid for skilled and unskilled labour at large 
centres ha v^ been doubled in the laid ten years, owing to the 
rise oi industries at SiAlkot; the construction of railways arid 
the Upper Chen ah Canal and the general increase in the price 
of food -stuffs and other necessaries. Ten years ago a mechanic 
in the sports industry at Sifilkqt commanded lie. 1 per diem 
and now obtain- Its. 2 : a cooly could get only 6 annas and is 
now paid ]£ annas to lb*. 1. Table Mo. 25 in the statis¬ 
tical volume shows the rise year by year. At present on the 
North-Western Kail wav masons, blacksmiths and carpenters get 
from Rs. 36 to Re. 88-8-0 per mensem ; a punkah cooly is paid 
Rh. 10 ; other coolies Rs, 15-8-0 ; sweepers Rs. 14-8-0 ; bellow s- 
men Rs. 15-8-0 ; trolley men Rs. 16-12-0 ; peons Rs 17 j hammer¬ 
men and key men Rs/17-4 0; head trolley men Rs. 18 ; mates 
jjs. 23 _26. These emoluments have absorbed the grain com¬ 

pensation and war allowances given during the War. At Mara la, 
the head-works of the Upper Chenab Canal, there has recently 
been a rise of 2 annas per day in the case of blacksmiths and 
carpenters, who get from Re. 1 to Re. 1-6-0, and of 4 annas to 
12 annas in the case of masons, who command Re. 1-2-0 to Ha. 
2 per diem. 

Pricks. 

The retail prices of food-grains given in Table 26 of Volume B 
are f hose published in the Punjab Gazette for the first fortnight 
of January in each year. Since 1005 tuere has been a steady nse 
with an unusual bound upwards in 1908 and 1909, and a steady 
high range since the War began. There was a fall in prices of 
wheat, barley and gram since January 1920, but not so a* to 
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reach, the level of 1915. The influence of the world's markets 
is felt ever when export of grain is stopped. Rice is at 
4 seers per rupee, and is really out of the reach of the 
lower closes. Prices of grains have more than doubled since 
1910, while wages have barely kept pace with this aavauee. Salt 
has become three times as dear as it was ten years ago, and steps 
are being taken to restore it to somewhere near its old level. 

The cause of the rise in 1908-09 was the failure of rainfall- 
improved communications have levelled off prices inside the 
district, but have also brought in outside influences and now the 
aamfnddrs has learnt how to wait for a rise in the market. The 
big change since 19H is attributable to the Great War, which 
caused a still greater increase in the coat of wearing apparel, 
machinery and other imported goods, 

Material conditioji of tub people. 

The style of living of the people of Sialkot Town has changed 
in the direction of better houses and clothes, higher for ins of 
food-"rains, and an increased consumption of alcoholic drinks. 
At the same time the high prices of the last year or two have 
hit hard the people who draw fixed incomes. While the mish-i 
class have blossomed out into red brick houses, good clothes 
and even carriages, the middle class clerk has found fhat his 
expenditure has doubled. Whereas twenty years ago'he could 
live on Re. 30 and get a house for himself and hi* family for 
Rs. 5, ho can now barely make ends meet on Rs, 50. Dress and 
household furniture acid wages used to cost perhaps R*. 10, 
with Re. 10 for social needs and miscellaneous items. These 
figures should now be doubled to cover the present cost to the 
clerk and in some cases the cost of necessaries has trebled. 

The expenditure of the small peasant, cultivator or artisan 
is estimated roughly as follows 
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In the case of the landowner, of course, the cost of gram and 
tobacco if largely met from his own fields; but the above axe 
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§ht . catimated nrioes of the articles consumed by an Average ^° r 
amir^vraTindioation of the rise of e*penditu£ m the 

ssra s^«S « 

ricLr twnbMtt, on the o,h “ r ^ ,0 '. ^ r ' n ,“” in „ th2? lands 

tfsi a^wfefsas?*. a™5—-** 

The day labourer has had * J?5£ 

counterbalance the increase of prices and has not fett the]pm 
Of hTd times. He has not changed his style of Wing to any 

marked extent. 


FtwH. 


SECTION CL—Fojwbm ano Tabes. 

There are only two areas tinder the control of tho Forest 

Deport moot, wwJj. the Chemthi riMOrTOend the 

Reserve: the latter is submerged for *J*J w fl ds of the EorSt 
Chen ah River. The management is m the hands of the 

Officer of the Chenab Divistou, Wazfrsoad. 

The Chenaki Reserve has an area of 46t J«, add was 

£9 

»p' D ^ th tM ir7”wt«rotw 

annually as occasion arises : and the sarktv.n, g g0 ^ 

in creese the outturn, which at present amounts to B-. 8 19 
per acre per annum. 

There is nothing elsewhere in the disiriot 
description of a forest, or even of a gnod-siaed woo l. _ - £»■«* 

plantations of any size which existed under f/ fji^ treea *«*£»■"? 

Keen cleared and the land brought £*3 

commonly found in the plains of in ; n sll gi c i Cll t 

there, singly or in dumps, but asin ^Hcnftural purposes 

quantity to supply local requirements f ^ , ■ the only 

and fuel Among the lower classes dried cow-dun-, i y 

Sd S; auS even ini he Sidlkot Cantonment, owing tc the 
high price of wood, it meets with a ready sale. 
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The trees commonly found are as follows :— 
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The following are found more commonly in the Bajwnt and 
Tillages near the river hanks : — 
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The kikar is perhaps the most common tree. It is hardy, 
grows quickly, and meets almost all the needs of the agriculturist. 
It is the only tree which can be grown with any success in the 
low, marshy kolrdihi land so often met with. There are two 
varieties of kikar. The kdhuli has very sparse foliage and the 
wood Is poor and of little use, except as fuel. The second 
variety, d«i. is fortunately common ; goats eat the small pods 
but reject the seeds. The pods arc sometimes powdered and used 
as a medicine. The resin is used in making the common ink of 
the country, and the bark is extensively employed in tanning 
leather and’also in illicit distilling. This variety yields excellent 
timber, which can be fashioned into every kina of agricultural 
implement. The her or beri is found all over the district, and 
will grow in almost every' kind of soil, provided that it w- 
regulorly watered. Its wood is used as rafters for house-roofs or 
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soldo in a* door and window frames. Two varieties of this tree also 
ore found. The kdtki or natural her has small round leaves and 
fruit. Its wood is used for making all kinds of household furni¬ 
ture. The pdiiMttttf, or grafted her, has become much more 
common of late rears, and is found in almost every garden in 
the district. In some parts it is planted on the borders of fields. 
It has a broader leaf than the kdihi ; the fruit is larger, and is 
usually sweet to the taste. The wood is inferior to the other. 
Its leaves are used as poultices for boils and ulcers. The fruit of 
both varieties is sold largely in the markets of the wr§e towns, 
Hindus attach a certain amount of sanctity to the her tree 
The frame of the canopy, vedi, under which marriage ceremonies 
are performed, is alwavs made of this wood, and it is also iisun - 
]v employed in the funeral pile, The trili and tain are a so 
common.' The latter has large leaves and ft light-coloured 
wood. The wood of the fdlt or shisbam proper is darker and 
more durable. It is more valuable *• timber than any other 
Its exiflllenee as fuel is certified in tbu proverb, which 
savs that as the f dti will burn even when damp, so a in other-in- 
law will quarrel even when of a naturally mock disposition. 
There are some flourishing fetli nurseries In all riveraut lands. 
The pkuldh takes a long time to come to maturity. It is valued 
for its shade, and sheep and goats are fond of the leaves, 
young twigs arc used as tooth-brushes. Its blossom has a s^ect 
smell, and is manufactured by distillation into a cooling scent. 
Its resin iB extensively used as a medicine. The timber is used 
for agricultural Implements, door frames, well-curbs,^ etc. The 
uhidiih grows best on alluvial lands. The dhrek is a quick- 
growing but unsatisfactory tree. It throws put long, thin 
branches, and gives poor shade. Its timber is of Lit tie use ® J ^P* 
for roofing bouses, the wood not being liable to white ants. Tho 
dhrek is usually found in clumps near the village site or near wells. 
Its leaves have a bitter taste, and, like those of the her, arc used 
as poultices for boils. It has a small fruit, dharkona, which is 
used as a horse medicine. The tut or muibery s of two kinds, 
like the fler The Htha or indigenous is often planted near wells 
for the shade it gives./ It has small round leaves. The fruit is 
white, purple or black. The pditcandi, or grafted mulberry, is 
found lining the roads in different parts of the district. Berth 
leaves and fruit are longer and thicker than those of the 
indigenous variety. The fruit, jqlebn, is lar_-eiy eaten by the 
people. The timber of both varieties is the same. It is muc t 
used in the construction of well apparatus, but requires 
seasoning. Of recent years, it has been found useful tor making 
cricket bats, hockey sticks and tennis racquets. The ftohar 
is a large tree, much valued for it* shade. It is found 
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planted near the village pond and ddira. The people oonsider 
timtwj-f1u«i the planting of a boJiar tree as a meritorious act. The male 
*»*>•t'riBoi. bohar has larger leaves than the female, and its branches throw 
rnntr* 1 ' 1 ** off root^terns, which take root of their own. accord when they 
reach the ground. The fruit, gohui, resembles the fig, and is 
only eaten by the very poor, The timber is brittle, and of no 
use except for fuel. The pipal also belongs to the fig tribe, 
but has no root-stems, ft is a peculiar object of reverence to 
Hindis and is hardly ever cut down. Even when blown down 
it is allowed to lie where it falls. But camel-men, whether 
Hindus or Muhammadans, lop its branches mercilessly for fodder 
for their animals. Its timber is hardly leas brittle than the 
Aohar, but is sometimes used for roofing purposes or burn log lime. 
Brahmins alone have the privilege of cutting the pipal and using 
it as fuel; hence the term btahma applied to it by some classes of 
Hindus. The tar no is rarely found in this district It gives 
good shade. It has a soft wood, which is of Little use except for 
fuel. It has a round fruit, called hilt which is eaten neither by 
man nor beast. 

The wood of the sifts is used for making oil-presses and 
press-rollers. The dmb or mango is seldom of spontaneous 
growth, hut it is now much more extensively cultivated than it 
used to be. There arc several large mango groves in Bajw&t. 
The dmb begins to yield fruit when ten or twelve years old. The 
imhti (Taimrindtis mdtoo) is soldern met with except in Bajwat. 
It is an object of great veneration to the Hindus. It belongs 
to the mango tribe. Tire fruit has cooling properties and is 
employed in the native pAarmacopcea. 1t makes also a good pickle. 
The timber is never used except for fuel, Tire phagwara i< only 
occasionally met with. The fruit is eaten by the poorer classes, 
but owing to its laxative properties is sparingly used. The 
timber is soft and brittle. The tun is much used by carpenters 
in making articles of household furniture. The jdman, called 
dahlon in Bajwat, grows to a large size. It has a round dark 
fruit which is used in ihe manufacture of vinegar- The simba / 
is found only In the north of the district. It has a striking red 
blossom, and its pods furnish a kind of cotton, which is use d by 
the poor for stuffing pillows. The timber is weak and liable to' 
he attacked by insects. It is used as fuel and is useful for 
making rea ch boxes if found in large quantities but gives off an 
acrid smoke, which is supposed to produce a disease of the eyes. 

The amattd* or pudding pipe-tree is occasionally found. 

It lias a pretty golden flower like laburnum, but larger, and its 
fruit consists of long round pods which are used as an astringent* 
medicine. 
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Tbe fruit-beariag trees and shrub# of the district are as 
follows:— _ _ _ 
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- lTl P , ., rf . a9 a rule found in gardens only and arc care- 

full v cultivated. The fruit raised in the district is scarce in 
quality and inferior in quality but the ^^ct Bcard to 
done much for improving local gardens by issuing grafts from 
their garden in cantonments. , 

The commonest grasses are khabbal, chhvmiar, thia an a * 
KhaUal grass forms the best grobg and mak ® s € ^ eIle d ^ t ^‘ 
It is identical with dfcufi, a term hardly known in the 
Next io hhabbai comes cftftnniof but it is much leas>™itntiMM. 
iMln itt a co&rs6 trinss that flourishes iit the rams. ® - . 

hard l v eat it, but horses gn«e on diia if nothing jMttqrM ava^l- 
able/ Dab h also a coarse gross which generally g™* 6 

pSor, MrfiM or „ 0 dy larrfa It » *■«» * »*“& 
W forms verv poor grazing. Barru is eaten by cattle 
durin- the rains, bur in the hot weather it is poison to them. 
In tlfe riverain tracts sarkhanda (otherwise known, as «£ 
or Itana), An At, era. dib and nar are found. Sarfclmwfo 
and kahi are reeds which when young andi gneen 
times eaten by cattle. The former is used for tbatohiug 
basket-making and the manufacture of rojiefl. Kahi is 
employed for hatching and is the reed from ^ 

Era is a broad, fl&t, flag grass used » tbateb . 
what resembles it and is used for making “**“£; 

Sar is a reed from which pipe-stems are made. Pann% 
{Amithernn mvneatum) resembles the dila, , {» 

disliked bv rattle. Its roots make the a 'eet-smelling 
m* which is SO much used b taflw, or grass screens, wtoto 
the house in the hot weather. 8*wd ilk {Pomcum colamm) 
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grows extensively in good loamy soil, and is one of the favourite 
fodder grasses. The seed resembles that of kangni and is made 
into eakes by the poorer classes. 'Hie seeds are called vat- fnul, 
and are eaten by strict Hindus during their fasts. Bunak or 
lumdak ( Sulda fruficosa) is a useless grass found in saline soil. 
It has very little sap and is disliked by cattle. Madftatiu, 
ndnalsh and war kan belong to the same class. Lucerne 
grass is grown only near the towns. Maim (Medicago denfi- 
cttla/a) is of spontaneous growth, and is also sown for fodder. 
It is said to possess m i 1 k-prod uc i ng" <] uulitiea. Besides the above 
common grasses, the following also are found generally on 
alluvial lands : — Behan, buk, sitti, gandhail, strdri. pasgluind, iai, 
ddar }wjhun, jaical, batkarai-n, Jcakhon anil it arakta. They 
are all bad grazing. 

One of the commonest shrubs is the pikfti or jhdo (Tama- 
rix Indim), which grows by the rivers ft is used as fuel, and 
the dried twigs arc employed in the manufacture of baskets, and 
in some parts in the rivetment (mutfco) of temporary Hells. 
The twigs arc also fashioned into reed pens, or tied up into 
brooms. 

The most prevalent weed is the hugbdi or pidji, the wild 
leek. It grows up with the rabi crops. When young it is 
easily weeded out, and is eaten by cattle. It has a fine black 
seed, which gets mixed up with wheat and barley seed and gives 
a lot of trouble. Tho lehh (Salkti tetmsperma > also appear, along 
with (he spring crops. It has alight pink flower. It is given 
to milch cattle, as it is believed to produce milk. The bbakhra 
[Trihylus lanuginosHs) flourishes in the autumn rains, and 
while green is eaten by the cattle. The papra or sJmhtara 
i Fa maria parmjlara) is a rahi weed, and is supposed to be a 
remedy for fever, It is sometimes pounded when dry arid 
mixed with water to make a cooling drink. The oft, or milk 
plant (Caioiropis procera), thrives on sandy soils. It is eaten 
by goats only, and its leaves possess medicinal properties. 

The District Board roads suitable tor planting trees measure 
688 -1 25 miles, and in addition S’8 miles are managed by the Slab 
kot Municipality and 1*5 mile by that of Pasrur, making 6b8'55 
miles in all. Of these some 485*8 miles are fully planted; The 
District Board employs a large well-paid stuffand the average an¬ 
nual expenditure of the last five years has been Re. 20,830 against 
an average income of Rs, 46,275. The income has now decreas¬ 
ed somewhat, owing to the fact that felling of irregular trees 
have been completed. The scheme of planting allows for a ro¬ 
tation of 40 years, and for the complete regeneration of the 
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SECTION D,—Mineral Resources. 
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now taken to Sarai Kftiu limestone for metalling roads. 
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liquid distilled therefrom. 

Pi.ttprv elav of fair quality is found near Siilkot and t’^rur, Pott*y«. f . 
and the i.jdufltrj- might be in'tto U 
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SECTION E.—Arts and Manufactor**. 

The industries o[ sialkot town ava diiteiot «e w'rlJ. h ”‘"““ 

nhigh%iti™ i» “he •^Jg*jg 
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bag-pipes, and pyjama strings. 

The premier manufacture is that *•££*?* ‘ 3S» 

the Gazetteer noted the manufaeture of ^^ CO(WtflX <JJ 

which b ^^S d S^ur^Z| a S The firm of Ubeioi, limited. 
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The two Ubaroi brothers, Gaudti Singh imd Jhanda Singh, 
started the manufacture of cricket ha Is with on ly half a dozen 
workmen, and thereafter included that of badminton and tennis 
racquets, polo-sticks, cricket and hockey halls, hotkey sticks, 
footballs, go If clubs and gymnastic apparatus. The local 
willow of the Chenab riverain was first tried and then Kash¬ 
miri willtfw without attaining Ihe best results. In 1899 the 
TJDeroi brothers separated and took to trade rivalry, and Chau- 
dhri Ganda Singh made a great advance by tin port tug 
English willow for cricket bats. Is 1903 he visited England, 
studied the trade there, and eventually imported power machines 
and English experts. A system of apprenticeship was started 
and workmen in BiiUkot (runted. to follow English methods, 
Apprenticeship indentures are not actually employed, bul boys 
are taken on for a couple of months or so, lo judge of their 
suitability, and are paid 3 to 4 annas a day : their parents are 
then asked if they agree to the boys being bound for three years : 
they are then specialised in light work such as stitching balls, 
and as they grow they are pushed up into the higher grade work 
in (he-same line. After the first period, they usually sign on 
again, and arc put on to piece-work, and are finally graded into 
classes. Many boys ierive after the six years into many stay 
on for 14 or 18 years. The first grade workmen, able to turn 
out work equal to the English model, only form about 2 to 3 
per cent of the total and they are extremely difficult to retain. 
Many workmen have learnt in Cliundhri Gat-da Singh's shops 
and have gone away to sot up on their own. The res nil is that 
the same high standard is not usually kept up and much inferior 
stuff is turned out at Btflkot and exported without maker's 
marks to dealers elsewhere who put their own marks on the goods. 

The English experts, Mr. Trimming; ana his son. have been 
responsible for the progress in the quality of the out urn of this 
firm, ami the former has introduced many patents and improve- 
ments and is still doing so after many years' service with the 
firm. The outturn amounts to about six lakhs of goods in the • 
year, or about three-fifths of the total output of sports goods 
in Sialkot. Tins firm (Uberoi, Limited) is the only one that 
employs power machines and has been chiefly responsible tor 
the great strides made by the industry in general. The export 
of sports goods to England has developed immensely during the 
War when English industries were at n standstill, and Sialkot 
goods are now found in Japan, America, Australia, Africa, Meso¬ 
potamia and other countries, chiefly in the British Empire. 

Chau dhri Jhanda Singh,EJberoi, also proceeded to England 
in 1911 and introduced English methods and has adopted the 
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r jtl & g oatt t there are some twenty other firm* 
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works up wpD tad taka. » go adI «»been 
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mtrduoad byaestrs.Snbhen.tfl*E Sir* St fifty concerns 
of gjwmg colouri ng. thsi - ^ work u ofte ij elaborate, 

fl lt development here 
though rough* There ■* rooii ^ tUe prejt5 nt outturn 

by the ^nk ^ worth of goods per annum, 

being already Ks..l&*UW w *"* > flower not*. tea ^ots, jdWi 

These consist chiefly ol **!»■ JdKTdlm the hands of Mn- 
and martbdn*. The trade“W > ”j' ^ \tU» of Pasrdr is nUo 
hammadan Kftshiuiiia* ^ f i l u jt The articles 

premising and about 35 bouses » 

produced are only angina* tu_^ guf the material used •* 

& mi* rtM 
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stronger and takes » hetjei l m ’* 1 tnanuumpts of the Koran, 
uaeu chiefly for. S^TS^Won of mill- 

Aik Nahi supplies plenty of water frrfew^Mg “J 
some six aud a-quar ter ceil lines f m. ftrtf n0W 42 factories 
during thpM^aHndSi^^i^ ^^ \** wt)rk , rg 
employing 20 J[ ! “ en 4 froul r s . 75,000 to about 

in 1895, and the mcomc hAs de. u i Muhammadw 

Rs. 4,000 P^^ a r i ' l i Ve oS of the paper ranges from 
Kashmiris and A wans. J-he pnce^oi 1,1 i J* , ;t 

Rb. 16-44) per ream to Rs. 40 according o *■ 4 J f> 
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There have been changes in the process of paper-making 
pince the time of the previous Gazetteer * instead of using hemp, 
fibre, and gunny bags the makers now import paper cuttings 
(hwr) from Lahore and other big cities for making pulp, The 
material is no longer pounded by the bean: of the jandaT, but is 
pressed by (ho feet. The pulp is then mixed with certain 
alkaloids and washed in the Aik stream. The dean pulp is put 
in a trough full of water. The material is then manipulated 
on square wooden frames. The sheets so formed are placed 
upon walls to dry and then rubbed with a shell which gives a 
glaze. Paper is generally manufactured during the winter 
months, the summer months being taken up in collecting material 
and preparing pulp. It is not made during the summer because 
it is said that the heat is too powerful and causes the paper to 
dry too rapidly and shrink and drop off the walls on which it is 
stuck up to dry. Resides it is liable to bo spoilt by dust storms 
which are frequent during thoae months. 

The following descripfion of the Jcoft or damascened 
work of Kotli LnMrnn was supplied for the last Gazetteer by 
>fr. J. Lockwood Kipling:— 

The smiths and kqftgars of Kotli Loliaran, near riisilkot, 
produce a largo quantity of caskets, shields, salvers, inkstands, 
and other articles of an ornamental character, in iron and steel, 
ornamented with fine patterns in gilt wire, rubbed into the sur¬ 
face of iron roughened to a uniformly foot lied surface, with 
agate burnishers. 

*' The iron or steel are subsequently glued by a tempering 
beat., The greater part of these articles are in mere soft iron 
and not in the good fauldd, of which the best arms are made. 
The smiths practically design the forms of the articles, and the 
damasceners rake what is given to them. It seems there will 
always be some demand for specimens of tins art for decorative 
purposes, but the supply is greatly in excess of it, When seen 
in quant (ties, the ware, owing to the minuteness and monotony 
of the designs, in very tiresome. Nor does it seem capable 
of extensive application. Practically the work is unsaleable 
in London or Paris us a regular article of trade—a fact which the 
poor koftgnrs are slow to recognise. The prices asked are usually 
much higher than the seller would take, and when it is sold at 
all, the profits are fairly high. The forging of a plate in soft iron 
is obviously no very elaborate business, and the cost of the 
■slender gilt wire with which it Is entrusted is small. But really 
choice pieces in which the‘iron or steel is chiselled in foliated 
patterns in relief, or when the forging is intricate and there are 
many joints,, cannot be produced cheaply, There ate not many 
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purchasers who can appreciate these rlidefences ftt their true 
value, #,fk ‘ 

« ft 0 u work is considered us bound to fetch a high price, 1*0 
matter how cheaply it may be produced, and the makers are 
often disappointed in their expectations. A large proportion 
of the art icles shown at the Punjab Exhibition and of those sent 
to the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84 were returned unsold, 
the prices being generally marked too high. At tin ■ hr ter ex- 
Libit ion, in order to give each maker a fair chance, the number of 
contributions from each was limited to six, hrom kotli Loharan 
63 separate consignments were received. It is scarcely likely 
that there are so many separate and distinct workshops, nor 
was it thought desirable to inquire very closely into the authen¬ 
ticity of the names given, it is at least certain that there is in 
this district a large number of men practising a craft which is 
not without refinement and beauty, who are hard put to it to 

live,” 

Kotli Luh A ran consists of two large village* of Lohurs 
I vine about five miles to the north-west of Sialkot. ihe kojL 
or damascened work, alluded to in Mr. Kipling* note quoted 
above, is prepared by the better class of artisans. All kinds 
of articles for use and ornament are made, such as shields and 
arms, betel-nut cutters, knives, boxes, plates, ; nk stands, and so 
on Tile material used is iron, and gold and silver are used in 
inlaying. The iron is usually prepared bv an ordinary smith, 
who makes it over to the skilled workman. The latter first 
burns and then polishes it when it is ready for damascening. 

Tliis is done with a steel pen. It is then heated to give a blue 
tin** to the carving. The gold or silver wire is then pressed 
into the kc rolls with an iron pencil. The whole is again heated, 
and when cool is rubbed with ft small pumice-stone. It is 
then dipped in an acid solution of dried unnpe apricots, called 
Jctihta. and is again heated. It is then ready for the market. 

The Lohirs of these villages, however,, are now very well off, 
having earned large sums as armourers and shoeing-* mitha 
during the War. There art* some twenty concerns which turn 
out manufactured articles of iron and steel, including swords, 
apear-heaus, gurkha knives (kkvkkris), razors, stirrups, etc. 

The workmanship is excellent in most cases. 

At Siilkot, besides the ordinary iron articles and steel tools 
of every dav use, there are excellent surgical instruments, knives, 
scissors, etc., turned out by the two lactones of Messrs. 3. 3. 
Uberoi Si Sons and A. F. Ahmad & Co. A new industry has 
also sprung up recently, of making steel and iron trunks, office 
trays sod cash-boxes: this noisy trade has invaded the central 
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part of lie town, near the Fort, and though the ai tides produced 
do not approach the quality of the wares of Messrs. Altbhoy 
Vallijee of Mu 1 tin, they meet a brisk local demand. There are 
about 5GC iron-workers at S ; £lkot. A certain amount of electee- 
plating is done at Sialkot and in tie Islamabad tnuhallu of 
Pasrur. where brass spoons are plated and sold at its, 9 per 
dozen. 

The wood-work at. Si61kot is chiefly carried on in the sports 
factories. In addition there is a fairly large manufacture of 
bed-legs (ptfuri), native chairs [jnra) t carts and tongas, and also 
bag-pipes. The bed-legs are usually lacquered and so are the 
chairs. Bag-pipes made here are in great demand in'the Indian 
Army and are of good quality. Tongas of good quality are turned 
out as required, and lurnitore is made by several firms, and by 
the Pioneer regiments stationed in Cantonments. In the villages 
is usually to be found a carpenter who can turn out articles 
needed by the rural population. But except in the Bajw&t 
and towns, good carving is rarely met with. 

The paihmina industry of KiJa Sobha Singh lias declined 
from employing 200 men to only four shops, where chadors are 
woven in tile summer from pashm (fine goats’ wool) imported 
from Amritsar. The decline in this try de is due to lack of material 
and to dislocation during the War. The present price of pashm 
is Rs. 160 per maund and about half of this is lost in the tedious 
operations of cleaning, carding and sorting the wool. The finish¬ 
ed chadar of 1 j seers’ weight fetches about Rs. SO. 

At Sialkot silk cloth used to be made (stm, darydi), but this 
too has practically ceased. Instead, the women make pyjama 
strings-, (iutror and woollen sweaters. There is also an active 
manufacture o£ cotton sheets (khaddar), bed-durries, cotton 
blankets {doiehi) and hhes. The weavers are Arya Meghs, JullAhae 
ami Barwal&s. The cost of weaving these articles has gone up 
considerably of late years. 

Shawl-borders are made in 125 shops at Pasrbr from cotton 
thread (purW), with no admixture now of silk. The German- 
niaoe bordere killed the old trade, and the cheap cotton borders 
alone are turned out, Some 1SS men are employed, working 
hand -looms, and there has been some revival of this industry 
since the War. The hani trade has stopped altogether, and so 
has that of newdr . There are also few phvJMHs now made at 
Pasr&r. * 

Cotton cloth is dyed and printed at Pasrtir. The beat effects 
are produced on (he coarser fabrics, on khaddar t lihdf, jajjam, 
etc. 
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tronstely more, aboat Rs. 60 per mauna, in addition fo the coe 
rfnSSJw. There are eight shops employ.!* oO persons and 
tie kaX are sold at Be. 4-1-0 to Rs. T per seer. 

Thes maanfaeture of brass vessels ia more elaborate. 

4 elav model of the vessel to be made is first prepared and 
Leam over with a mixture of hemp-fibre and cowdung. A 
SSSTofwmt is then given, and this again is covered over 
C °^u t* i nf fttiffftned clav- The mould is put m a vtw&d 

SS&S&isz ftaafssw: s 
i-dr csk- 3d 

-ljl • av ; a urenared in the same way as the ordinary brass, but 
M3ZT1 "Jl. Of copper. 10 80018 of — U C O.U 088 
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Brass- work is done ohtefiy at Kot Daska where there are 
c^m. 17 -limw at 9 ot which sheet brass is used, and at the re- 
““L” £3fc h, to*. The trade at Kilo 8oba Singh, Xofar- 
35^5 N.row41 has prooticall.v vanished. The labour i< p..d 
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femvork, at from annas 4 to annas 10 per seer lor re making old vessels; 

of cast bra ps, and from Ks. 10 to Rs. 30 per manna for re-making 
sheet-brass utensils. Brass vessels sell at Rs. 1-18-0 to Rs. 8 
per seer. The labourers are well-paid but nut so highly as in 
the case of hell-metal. 

Srricuiturc. Silk-worm rearing is more of a cottage industry than an art 

or manufacture. but mention of it should be made in (his chapter. 
The industry is in its infancy, but already shows signs of promise. 
It was practised in the Bajwat but. ceased there owing to local 
quarrels, but has been continued at Charwa and Dhamthal in 
the Zafarwul Tahsil. At the two latter places the- District. Board 
has mulberry plantations covering 3J acres and also permits 
leaves to be taken from mulberry trees on its roadsides generally. 
Eggs are distributed by the Agricultural Entomologist at I ,y all pur 
and some U5 ozs. of seed were given out in 1920. in Zafarwul 
TahsiJ, The crop matures in April ai d is sold in June: the pro¬ 
duce of 1920 was taken to Gurdaspur for sale ami fetched 
Rs. 1,951, on a yield of $ m&unds 2*1 seers of silk. Thirty-five 
families took the seed and earned c.n an average fls. 51 nett. 
The silk rearers are mostly of the village artisan castes, including 
ten Julahas, eight Kakkezais, with one or two of other tribes- 
such as Dumna. Barw&la, Faqir. etc. The quarrel in the Bajwat 
was between landowners and kanrins amt can no doubt be sett lad : 
the Bajwat is a promising tract where mulberry‘can be grown 
eas’ly. Silk-rearing is also taught in nine primary schools, 

factory Sialkot is not classed as a factory town and there is only 

■uiuitoM. 0IM . concern registered under the Act, namely, Messrs. Uberoi 
& Sons, Limited, It is, however, convenient to mention hero 
that there are nine Hour-mills, four saw'-mills, and two ice 
factories employing power, and engines are found in various parts 
of the district for grinding com. There are no power looms, 
cotton ginning or pressing factories. About 150 persons are 
employed on power factories in Sialkot: the daily outturn is 
estimated at 1,0<KI maunds of flour, 300 cubic feet of w'ood and 
300 cubic feet of ice. The hand looms in the city number 
about 260, turning out cotton dairies and cotton and silk cloth. 
Chuprur is a centre for country cloth, made on hand looms, by 
Meghs and Julahas. 

taomric'i There are two tanneries in Sialkot, which are worked on 

rather antiquated methods. One is in Piudi Anri fin and the 
other in Tibbu Kakran, and their outturn is about 60 hides and 
400 skins daily. 
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SECTION F—Commerce a no Trade. 

No statistics are available for the general trade of the dis¬ 
trict, but it is possible to form some idea of the growth of trade 
from the octroi returns of Sidlkot City, which is the principal 
centre of commercial activity. In 1&05 the Gazetteer recorded 
an annual average of Rh. 7 lakhs of nil imports and Rs, 13j 
lakhs of all exports, while the average of the last three years in 
regard to imports of wheat only amounted to over Rs. 2H lakhs, 
and the exports of the same commodity to Its. 13 lakhs at least, 
with Other grains valued at Its. 6 lakhs. 

Wheat and barley are exported in large quantities to Rawal¬ 
pindi, Calcutta and Karachi, particularly from flafarwal and 
Pasrur Tahsils; the wheat is chiefly or the red variety, white 
wheal being chiefly used up in the city. Rice comes mostly 
from the canal-irrigated areas, most of which will now go to 
fcffcdibhupura, but much is grown on ground flooded by mountain 
torrents: very little now comes from the Bnjw^t owing to^ the 
diversion of the Chens b. Raw sugar (yur) goes to Gujmt, 
Jhelum, B&wsIpindi, Shahpur and Miunw&li Districts, chiefly 
from the Derp circle near Narowal and Zafarwal. Potatoes 
Bre largely grown near Si&lkot City and are taken by the 
military cantonments from Rawalpindi and Peshawar to Quetta 
and also by Bombay and Surat. Cotton cloth and durries go from 
Chaprar and Smlkot to Jammu State, Rawalpindi and Peshawar. 
Hialkot paper goes to many places hi the Punjab : the town is 
also a big centre for hides anti skins which ore exported to Bombay, 
Karachi and Calcutta, Tanning is done in the city and many 
villages, and the leather is used up chiefly in the city, a small 
portion going to the North- ifet Frontier Province. Brass 
vessels go from Daska and Si&lkot to Jammu and to the southern 
Punjab : brass inflatory and eyule pumps made iu Siiilkot ' go 
to all parts of India. Iron and steel goods are also exported 
from the city and from Kotli Lohurdu, including swords, 
boxes, trunks, damascened work, surgical instruments, razors, 
knives, etc. The outturn of sports goods amounts to about 
ten lakhs of rupees worth annually and these go ail over the world, 
and particularly to all parts of India and to England. _ Bog- 
pi pess made by the Klmradis of the town are taken by regiments 
in many parts of India : wooden bed -legs and chairs go to Rawal¬ 
pindi and the canal colonies ; hand-fans, pyjarn* strings, bed- 
atring and woollen sweaters are exported to the Punjab end tbs 
North-West Frontier. 

Imnorts show a steady iuiroasa an! inilirJe m itberry woo l 
from Chang,r Manga for the sports industries, willow an l oihir 
full timber "from Kashmir, coal from Bengal anl Dan dot; woite 
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buck, chrome and tanned leather from Cawnpor® and Madras ; 
shoes and boots from Cawnpore and Agra : caps and umbrellas 
from Bombay ; country soap from Meerut ; silk and cotton stocky 
mgs from Ludhiana; raw cotton from Lyallpur. Chuman and 
Kasur; grain from Gurdaspur and the canal colonies; gram 
from Ferozepore, Shahpur and GujranwAlA; ght from Jammu 
and LA hi Musa; sugar and spirits from Shahjahanpnr and the 
United Provinces generally ; raw sugar from the Kamo Province 
and Peshawar; potatoes from the bills for seed; tea froni tho 
ports; indigo from Multan ; fruit, nuts and_ woollens from Kash- 
mir and Peshawar; tobacco from the North*West 1 rentier, 
Attoek District, GujrAt and the tanal colonies : hemp and drugs 
from Jammu. 

The sea-borne imports consist chiefly of sports goods and 
materials from. England ; silk and cotton cloth from Japan and 
England ; sugar from Java ; cane for sports goods from Su matin, 
aim kc 1 ‘osine oil from Burma, America and England. 

SECTION G.— Means of Communication. 

The linos within the Sialkot District, which are all part of tlio 
North-Western Railway 5 feet 6 inches gauge system, consist of 
the following: — 

(1) Tim branch lino from Wuzirahad to SiAlkot from a 
point between Sodhrn Kopra and Begowal stations 
to the frontier of the Jammu State. 

(3) The section beyond SiAlkot to Jammu Tnwi. 

(S) Sifilkot-Nnrowal Railway. 

.(X).—Ib a State-owned line aud was opened for traffic on t ins 
lsl January I8S4 when it formed part of the Punjab-Northern 
State Railway. 

On the 1st January 1886 the Punjab Northern State Bail; 
wav along with the ludiiK Valley, the Sindj Punjab am fc 
Guaranteed Railway Company, the Eastern Section,.Mini pagar, 
and the Southern Section, Sind-Pis lun State Radwajs were 
incorporated into on® undertaking under the name of the or 
Western Railway. 

(2). —The portion of this section from SiAlkot to Sue hot garb 
belongs to the State, and from Su the t garb to Jammu Tawi to o 
Kashmir Darbar. These two sections were opened for traffic on 
the 16th of March 1890. The distance from Smlkot to bucket- 
garh is 9 0S miles and from Suchetgarh to Jammu Tawi, whic 
is the section owned by the Kashmir Durbar. 16'01 miles. 
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(jjv .— This railway is owned by a jfnvate company of which 
M«srs. Killick Nixon & Co. are the agents. The tana ia SSflS 
miles in length, of which the section frombmlkot to hi la ^oblla 
Sineli was opened for traffic on the 10th November l-Ho. a d 19_ 
tance of 27*15 miles, and the section Kiln Sobha S ngh to Nuio- 
wdl on the 10th January length 11 miles. Tlvs line 

is also worked by the North-Wet Bern Railway Ad mini strati on 
at a percentage Of the gross earnings for whichthe whole oi 
the North-Western Railway, including the hidikot-Narowal 
action, is worked subject to a maximum of 50 per cent. 


A detailed estimate lias been prepared for the extension of 
the Bi&lkot-Nnrow&l Railway up to Shahdara, a distance of 48 b 
miles The terms on whfch capital is to be subscribed through 
the agency of Messrs. Killiek Nixon and Co. have not yet finally 
been settled. It is anticipated, however, that certain proposals 
regarding the interest to be guaranteed which have been put 
forward by Messrs. Killiek Nixon & Co. will he agreed to by the 
Government of India, and if so, there is likelihood of the line 
being constructed very shortly. This line wi11 run almost parallel 
with the River Ravi throughout its length in the biafkot 
District. * 

There has been no famine in the district since the railway 
was made, and the world prices of all goods now have their full 
effect here owing to the railways and this is seen m the extra¬ 
ordinary rise discussed in Chapter 11-13. There is no great 
change in language and religion traceable to the action of rail¬ 
ways but they have of course played their part in the general 
diffusion of the English tongue and of that scepticism winch 
follows in the wake of education. 

The roads of the district radiate chiefly from Sialkot, with 
minor centres at Pasta, Pnsrur and Zafarw&l. They are all 
unmetnlted with the exception of the lengths fl) from Sialkot 
to the Gujr&nw&la border in the direction of Wazirabad (managed 
bv the Public Works Department), *21 miles. (2) from Sialkot to 
Pasriir 17 miles, (3) from Sambrid! md Daska to Namlfpur on 
the Gujramvdla border, 21 miles, (4) from Sialkot towards 
Jammu, 8* miles ; and short roads at various places, amounting 
to 10 railed in all. The District Board manages nil roads winch 
are not under the Public Works Department or Canal Department 
or within municipal areas. The main lines go (1) from Sialkot 
to Da ska (for GujranwAla), (2) towards Emma bad {for Lahore), 
(3) towards Amritsar (o) t>rd Pamir and Raja aim (&) another 
line fid Pasrur and Narowdl, (4) towards Gurdaspur tm EhUora 
ano Dhamthal with a branch towards Ratala. On the north 
of Briket three roads Lead to the Chenab ferries for the Bajwat, 
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cross rood goes from Wozfrabad rid Daska to Pasrdi and on 
to tiie Bn tala road) another line runs along the eastern and 
southern boundaries from fcualkot to Nakjinal, Ihetieo to Zufar- 
wll, Narowll and Uayn for Shahdara, while a third road goes 
across from W'azfrubad aid Ghartal in Daska Tab si 1, through 
Khaliowali, Badidna, Chawinda to Zafarwdl* thence for Sliakar- 
garli. 

The Upper Uhenab Cana] also provides a road for motorists 
down the left bank and a boundary road along the right bank 
for carts, etc., as far ag Nandipur and on the Nokbar branch 
fire similar facilities. On the Raya branch there is a boundary 
road f nd a motor road to Mehta Shuja, both on left bank. 

The district roads are usually in poor condition owing to the 
foods that cross the district from the Jammu hills. 

The actual lengths of road managed by the various authori¬ 
ties are— 
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Fteftie^ The Cheuab River is navigable by the ordinary fat-bottomed 

boats (kisii or heri) the loads of which range according to class 
from lOtif to 250 mounds. The river is navigable t hroughout 
the year, but lighter burdens are carried during the summer on 
account of foods. Since the opening of tire Head Works of the , 
Upper Chenab Canal at Marita the boats at the ferries below 
the weir cannot ply during the winter for want of water. In 
this setson travellers wade across the river. The mooring 
places and ferries, which are all managed by the Smlkot District 
Board, ore shown below :— 
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+ ji f Fem**' 

The number of boatmen at each ferry varies ^htheseam 
of the year. The men and boats are provided by contractor^ 
who take the ferries under separate annual leases and in retur 
for monthly payments to the District Board are invested Wth the 
STTo l&£t the ferry dues. The ■ tuw. *«*•«« rolhng 

staff consists of a dnroglm and a staff o£ 

ferry dues vary from 1 pie to Rs. 2 according to the animal or 

article carried. t , . 

The Itavi ferries are all in the hands of the ^stMto Mra* 
the river : there are live such ferries, nil in the Raja Tah.il. 

Boats do not ply above Mirowal inutile cold weather. 

* Postal Arrangements. 

Tables 81 and 82 in tb« statistloal voluiun sl.ow lh« i™Jjlj« ™2,S*. 
,. f n0ftt .., u i telegraph offices aiui their working. 1 lie develop^ 
me!i I since 1895 has been immense. There is a Head OJo 
2nd class at Smlkot Cantonment with 33 sub-offic^ ™ 1 ' 

branch offices : the details of these are given in 
:[;!L to Map III of this volume. Table 32 shows that letter 
mail articles received for delivery have quadrupled* whale issuea 
and payments of money orders have increased teu-fo d and - 

fni.l rimeetivelv, since the hstrevision of the Guzutteei, 
extension of the telegraph system is hoped for ’ujic JJj to- 

S to include .he Karowul RaUway geuem ly and Zafa «al A 
ffiphone oNchauge will, if conditions permit, be established at 

ftialkot next year. 

* SECTION H.—Famines. 

T^ie liability of the country to famine ill tliros p&at is illus¬ 
trated by Mr. P rinse p in the report upon his ,hwt si-t lenient. 

Hi enumerates four severe famines as having occurred between 
1788 and 1861. Tim first was the well-known San Chahs famine, 
which is also locally known as the Cha Topia famine, from tlie 
ujnh IJr i ce of fowl.’ It lasted for three years, for two of "Inch 
there Was no rain The price of grain rose first to six seers , an< a 
i ast , 0 i| eeer3 per rupee. Numbers of people are said to have 
tied to Kashmir, and there was great mortality gjgg 01 ^*J. e 
country. The next finimo »« m A.H. 1812 «»)■ 

It i" Eton,, os the Das Maka (" ten-month, *) famine. Wl»t 

o', thi. occtuuou sold at »..«}*<*“ »* » STVC»i™x 
thiro took place in A.D. 1843 (Sam bat 1890). It lasted six 

months! and at its height wheat sold at 3 to 
The fourth was famine of IKtil. In the famine of 1869-10, the 
district did not suffer severely ] it was not indeed affected oilu-r 
wise than by the presence of considerable numbers 
from Bikaner and elsewhere, for whom work was provided m 

x£ 
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levelling part of the old fort within tho walls of Sidlkot. Jii 
1878-79, though there was not a famine, there was scarcity and 
much distress in parts of the district, specially the Zufarwal 
and Raya Tahsils. There was at the same time a severe famine 
iaging in Kashmir, and large numbers of immigrants from there 
bad to be relieved. Wheat rose to 10 seers per rupee, bazar 
houses were established at several localities, and some relief 
works started. 

The above account shows, when compared with present 
day facts, how prices have changed. The ordinary bazdr rates 
now are 8 seers for wheat ttnd gram and 12 score for barley. 
Moreover, Mr, Boyd in his Settlement Report of 1918-14 was 
able to observe that the district is generally speaking a fairly 
secure tract owing to its good average rainfall. He has, however, 
compiled a careful scheme for suspensions and remissions of the 
land revenue. The spring harvest is the principal harvest and 
it seldom fails. Except after a bad J-fcart/, it lias seldom been 
necessary to suspend revenue in the rofti. But from time to 
time suspensions are necessary in a large number of villages, 
in circles which are insufficiently protected by irrigation. The 
central tract, consisting of the Bharrari, Pas-rur, and western 
Cnarwa-J&f&tar circles, is the most insecure part of the district. 
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CHAPTER III.— Administrative. 

SECTION A.—An sirs i strati v e Divisions. 

The pw*n> iKwatoJJof'J«Lmu"to iSTImS 32T 

-\ b tX' original ‘partitio^ thfnt.V^«£ ^ 
British Agency- At the oi>F' J portion of the Bechna 

province into districts, - . . . ^ ^i^lkot and Gujninwala 

Doab, inelndmg the present , of Gurdispur, mid the Sha- 

except Ba iwat, the .. Uakt g included in one district, having 
rakpur Tatail of Lft ^ e - ^Xd npoT the Chenab. In 1330, 
its headquarter at the old district was broken 

however, after the i^Scts, those of Gujramvaia 

up and its area forme* the Tahsil of Raya, then having 

and Shilkot, At thejsame bw®J™ASToVer to Amritsar. In 
its headquarter ^ Naroiuil, . £a UTO d bv the transfer of 

1856 the area of builkot shakamarh Tahsil, to Gutdaspur. 
its north-eastern corner,,the She^^jChanab, was transferred 
III 1858 the small tract of Ba^wt , ^ distr i ot assumed 

from Gujrit to SUM, f d P ^“iK of the Raya Tahsil, 
its present proportions _>y WftS lir , a j t ) extended to tin* Ravu 
by which addition its hoim . t GenTent which was completed 

. At the time of Mr. Pmisep s mto the four 

in 1858, the district, as then termed,^ £ Mkft( €aC b witU two 

irt SetSenl 

^Tmt r«iSt 

Tahsil to Si&lhot, Taliail into the tohsiU ot Siilkot 

by tho absorption of the t0 Siilkot, and rhat 

»»d Posrhr, the P“« f “Sf™ *£? of Lhsiln tvas thn. 

IBS ^s&*bsWtb 

Z SS^SrtKS Sensed to i.SIT and the a». to 1,969 
.square miles- 


CMiliiDLtaa 
Dl Ifati 
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33C chatter iii-a<—aehinistkatiye divisions, 

the Pasta Tiilisii in its former limits. So there were estate 
It shed five t&hsils as follows:— 
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Since the construction of the Upper Chenab Canal in 19i2 r 
it hats been found necessary to reduce the size of the Gujranw&la 
Distrct and make a new 'district of Shetkhupura. In these 
aruinpeiiif nts 180 square neles of territory have been transferred 
from Du ska and I’asrur Tahsiis fo'Guirihiwdla, and 227 square 
miles will shortly go from the Raya Tahsil to 8heikhupura. 

The final constitution of the district will bn as follows 
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Table 33 of Volume B gives I be distri bution list of Govern^ 
meet officers with village officials and Honorary Magistrates, 
One Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge will he transferred to 
Sheik hupu rot District when it is completed, and there will also 
be a transfer of the staff of the tahsil headquarters of Raya, 
and a large section of the village revenue staff and village officials. 
The future boundary' of the district is shown on the maps at the- 
end of this volume/ 
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The district is for executive and revenue pathoses subordi- 
nate to the Commlsdon^ of Lahore ; the Deputy tom 
missioncr is in general direct charge end there is no 
sub division. The district staff is that of an ora map’ I unjab 
district, with the Deputy Commissioner as District, Magistrate, 
Collector ana Registrar, a District and Sessions Judge, a 
Superintendent of Police, and a Civil burgeon who is Superin¬ 
tendent of the Jail* The Collector controls the Land Revenue 
fljnff. Income-tax (in regard to which he lias appellate 
powers as Commissioner), Excise, and the village revenue staff. 
The District Magistrate controls the other Magistrates and exer¬ 
cises enhanced powers under section SO of ^ the Lo< e o 
Criminal Procedure: he exercises general supervision oyer the 
Police in regard to crime and is primarily responsible ror keeping 
the pieace. The Registrar has final appellate powers oyer the 
Sub- Registrars. The Deputy Commissioner also can solemnise 
Christian marriages, and he is at present Chairman of the District 
Board and President of the Sitlkot Municipality. 

The office of the Deputy Comm'ssiouer is under a Superin¬ 
tendent, and is divided into several branches-—English Office, 
Vernacular Record Room, Vernacular Office, Treasury and the 
NaziVrat, There is a separate copying agency, managed by a 

i . . a. mt 17^«Anniilnv< ’Rjnsirm*/! 'R.rVi.lYl all'll I lilt* (. ODV" 



I_ Naaarat 

or anotner r,Mis* v«.««**—- - ihc aTl ^ 

Vernacular Offices are more directly controlled by the Deput} 
Commissioner through his Superintendent, 

The revenue staff under the Collector consists of the Reve¬ 
nue Assistant, who also is a Magistrate of the 1st class. Lndcr 
him come the Tahsildars and their *<nbs, who also are Magis¬ 
trates, a Sadr Kanungo with bis assistant, five Office Kami ngor-, 
a Special Kanungo for judic : al cases, and ft number of field 
Kantogos, who supervise the village accountants 
There are also the usual tahsil and sub-treasury staffs. The 
appointment and dismissal of Zaild&rs, IntmdfiTs, and village 
headmen rests with the Collector, except that where there 
is no dispute the Revenue Assistant appoints Lambardars. 
VillatTO autonomy is a tiling of the past, but many disputes are 
settled locally by the headmen and Zaildars, especially as re- 
garas soldiers' pSfcStioos, 

Income-tax is assessed by an Extra Assistant Comnussiouer 
appointed for Sfilkot and Gurddepur District^, with I>o^ 
Collector, nnd appeals go to the Deputy Commissioner in case of 
incomes below Rs. 10,000. and beyond that to the Commissioner 

of Lahore. 
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J pn(j The Reveoue Assistant, besides being in general charge of 
B *' revenue work, is also the Electoral Officer and the Excise Officer, 
Electoral business is done through the local bodies for urban 
areas and through the revenue staff tor rural tracts. Excise 
is worked through an Excise Inspector with four Sub-Inspectors 
and one clerk. Census comes once only in ten years and is also 
managed by the Revenue Assistant. 

There is an Addit'onal District Magistrate with enhanced 
powers under section 30 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
who acts for the Deputy Commissioner when the latter leaves 
the station : the Treasury Officer has lirst class powers as a Magis¬ 
trate, and so have the Subordinate Judges who are expected 
to do executive work when necessary. There is now also a 
probationary Extra Assistant Commissioner with 2nd class 
powers. 

There are two first class Honorary Magistrates at Sialkot, 
and a Bench of six Honorary Magistrates with 2nd class powers ; 
there is one Honorary Magistrate in Raya Tahsil and one in 
Pasrur with second class powers, and two in Daska Tahsil of the 
third class. The three second dare Honorary Magistrates are 
also Honorary Civil Judges. 

The Registrar is assisted by a Joint Registrar who also works 
:as Sub-Registrar with four others in the tahsil* and the Canton¬ 
ment Magistrate : the Tail si Id sirs are also ex-ojjftcio Joint Sub- 
Registrars and can relieve the Sub-Registrars when they go on 
leave. 

The District and Sessions Judge hears appeals from first 
* class courts in t he district and can pass sentence of death. 
He is also Additional Sessions Judge for the Wazirahad Tah»il 
of the Gujraivwala district. He has under him one Senior 
nud two Junior Sub-Judges, and four Munsils all doing civil 
work only : except that the Sub-Judges (who are Extra Assistant 
■Commissioners) can be called upon to do criminal and executive 
work when necessary; and there are three Honorary Civil 
Judges, The other officials do no civil cases 

The Superintendent of Police has an Assistant Superintendent 
under him, while one City Inspector and three Circle Inspectors 
.supervise the work of the station house officers (Sub-Inspectors 
■or Thminil(ir.i) and their subordinates. The Superintendent is res¬ 
ponsible for all matters of discipline, training, etc., to the Deputy 
Inspect or-General of Police, Central Range, and to the District 
Magistrate for the genera] working of the force, ir regard to 
crime. 
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chapter iii-a. 

The following is * lift of the officers oho hive hod cMl %*££■ 
charge of the district in the capacity of Deputy Commissioner 
since the anne ration:— * 
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LlcnttOBiij J. (J. Crathmiito 

J 

Slit Jhlj I0&7 

r.r 

£th OcfaW 1907. 

Mftjur F, W, rtaii 

■ 4 r l 

0th Octoberr IB37 

P#S- 

S5th FrfeniirT 1600. 

Unttr^nt A C. Elliott 

— | 

20th Frl™ry 1508 

IS-i 1 

ICih Mr? 1003, 

DlFt.B fiAJLBrffliF OoilM Ha.fcQ.cn S:]:g-2i 

... 

IIth Mhj 1098 

«■#« | 

ieti* M*r asm. 

Mr, A. |p W. Kiteiiln 


17th Mi y tSSia 

B#" 

be Ik Artfc*Tlit ISOS. 

Mr. R. P. Toliint n 

**■ 

ic th 1 Bgoit 1*9$ 

— , 

23rd October 1809. 

ftjbidur Sod hi Haka.u 01ngh 

. 

£4^. OdoUf 18M 


0Utlk NoTcmtuer 1S06. 

Mr. C. F. It anbury <M 

W , J 

!il Dfrtuhftr 1600 

J 

Bl.t IBW 1 

Mr, B. H t B1H 

- ] 

lit Xorcutifrr 1099 

*** " 

16tk DKcmbst 1800. 

C*pWn C. M. DbJIm 

- ] 

7th Du, i-hiEur 1899 

1 ! 

Hit Okioher 1000. 

Itoi nf.Ho.inf ff.Jlii ItuljAnL ShieH. 1 

Dlwin P*tiaJ[JT. 

ft MtfrnBiir 1C00 

1 

ith K-ovemlwr 1900. 
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Ml 


Sim*. 



L'4( flf 4Il* 
I* jet 


ibth ^uvein^r l&OO 

„* s>Lb j tit,?- iooa 

^ptH^T 180® 
,„ ' fljth Juwe I5t* 

,+■ Lltli j utf li?01 
... i:h D««nb«r 100* 
.,. 37th JUn-b 19(JS 
■ + . TsL AliHfc 1B0* 

^Tth Apfd lflll 
.,+ N May JtU 
LL^tenai^W F. Po^KB Yd*"* ■<• S«th Aopj.t IS>11 

Kr.J.A J-W™>. uh ^ 19 '* 

_ _i -Calami P. f-pl^o Y™«f - l9! * 


31 r, If, P. folSiatSR 
Mi, C. W+ Loiton 
Ur, H. P. T^Uinlofi 
£*l BahTb Lali Aijall 
Mr fi P. TuUilklon 
Mr, K, Sj*« ■ 

Mt. p r M- Jac A 
Mr. J, Fi Cdnooll/ 

Mr, a . HaKfllVft 
Ur. E. Q. F* Ahr*bi!D 


Hi. R t I>. Tbttfi«tL 
Mr, E. E, Abbott 
Wr-J>. J, 

Mr. E. 

UIa K(^to I’fci ■' 

Mr + B, U. Abbott , - 

td*i .1 Keih£ Dii — 

Ur, A- J. W. HiUSim. C.I K 
Mr. M. Uirriwn 
Hr, €. F* L‘iban»9 
Mt, &bcfp^k’iik# 

JI. AraiaiaSlab 

Budit GiriUri 1 M 
Mr. H- K. ItrtiufcK O.P^ K 
Mr. H. Fjfjou »■ 


... Oil Mfty 19U 

... 7th November 10 US 

... m> 

SAtb Aia^it ISIS 
15th JU^nut 10H 
25th Eeptejnbyr 1017 

isis- 

14ib May l91f 

aPtb MiJ 191* 

lTih Jhm 101 & 

4£h &i>r4 1010 
25th Jm* 

9th July 10 IP 
4th Angd*L 1918 
&;h Jinn^tj 1920 


Sth Joij lFOfc 
£2lul fepItfAlMT l«fl. 

l$th 4 ura 100-1, 

+. lOtb July 1004 
,,. M Ekcisnvber 1004. 

... im Manh isos* 

.1+ fltfa A |rfil I0GO. 

... Ugth April 1931 
■ » | 2nd >l:it ]911, 

,.. SJth Aoguit 1011 

... : Art Jti!j IWS, 

* h . jUlt October 1312. 

6th ’May 10 3- 
|T1 Aril VoTfDibfi 1013, 
EML Ju*y IPtS, 

... 2Jtb At]fe'mt lOlE. 

14 lb Aogtirt *^17- 
pa . 2Btb Eeptmnber 1017+ 
_ Ulh April 101®* 

_ j Hth May 191^. 

IBth Jnoa i01S, 
k,. *tb Apr4S 1010. 

„ H aetb Joa* 1010. 

_ H ! ^:li JwJf 1910, 

L11 4’h 1010, 

&;h January 1&20. 

.. + T o 4*'.e. 
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CHAPTER LU*B.—C1YJL AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


QMj Jjitln 


Crtmifli] 

|Wti< ••• 


SECTION B— Civil and Criminal Justice. 

The district has a bad Dame for litigation, but the totals of 
civil suits instituted since 1890 show a substantial decrease. ^ In 
1919 the total of 9,803 regular suits is still large for the district, 
and represents an ircrease of 10 per cent over the previous 
year as compared with 1918. There was a very large rise in the 
number of money 6uits brought by bankers against agriculturists, 
and particularly in their value, namely, from Its. 9§ lakhs to 
Bs. 23 lakhs. The reason for this is to be found perhaps in 
the increased ability of the znmkdar to pay, omng to high 
prices ol Agricultural produte p and also no doubt in the fact 
that with the rise of agricultural banks the money-lender finds 
his business gone and collects all the debts he can before he 
migrates to the towns. The boom in trade at ftialkot also 
caused congestion in the town and an increase of suits ioi 
honse-propertv followed. Matrimonal suits also went up by 2G 
per ceut, owing to the increased value of women and the 
domestic disturbances due to the absence of soldiers on service. 
Of the large number of suits instituted, only 23 '7 per cent were 
contested and of these 80 per cent were decided in favour of the 
plaintiffs. The value of decrees under execution amounted to 
over ten lakhs of rupees, of which a little over one-quarter was 
collected, only one-seventh of this being paid in voluntarily. Of 
202 applications for insolvency as many as 90 were rejected and 
Only 21 granted. Small Cause Court powers were exercised )y 
four Munsifs and by the Cantonment Magistrate, and the 
period of donation is reduced in such cases by about one-half 
of that taken in ordinary suits : advantage of this procedure was 
taken «n 2,443 cases, or about one-fifth of the total litigation. 
Appellate powers are wielded by the District Judge and Senior 
Sub-Judge who disposed of 023 cases, in over one-half of which 
the orders of the lower courts were confirmed. 

The constitution of the courts has been described in Sec 
tion A of this Chapter, Except for a fall in 1917 and 1918, the 
criminal eases brought to trial show a large increase on the figures 
of 1890, and but very little difference since 1902. Theft cases 
decreased verv much up to 1911, but since that year the figures 
for this class of crime increased enormously and have only been 
diminished in 1920after stringent measures taken against members 
of criminal tribes. There bus lately been a large nse m cases under 
Penal Code, sections 303,366,498, namely, eases of abduction and 
enticement of women. The presence of the Jammu border (dose 
bv, with the fact that enticement of a married woman is not an 
extraditable offence, makes it very easy to steal wives and ex¬ 
tremely difficult to trace them. On the other hand, murders are 
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comparatively rare and offences against public tranquillity have 
diminished very much since 191-. Ca«)3_ ofdacottj areat prc 

Rt>ut on the increase and compare unfavourably since « 

Z yearnbefore that, and those of hurt with JWJgtJ* 
tumstencee have been much more numerous since IM1 t^n m 
previous yeays, in spite of the much more J^tient u^e d the 
security sections (for keeping the peace) of the Lnimnal t T c 
dure Code Security for good behaviour is now more rait y 
WfcLtS^'p^S to the tln. liuUi.ms of the Sg»w 

... i ... (i.jo t(>ttiu.’i seem to follow those of theft coses. Tl* 

arssa; ,*« i««r. «*•«?•■> 

prince of waste lands and tie jirosimityof 

since the value of cattle has increased this pursuit has become 

very profitable. 

Registration of all kinds of documents was high np to J9UO-01 llcs, ‘ trtp<w ' 
and since that year has increased from about 4,800 to over i ,000 
in 1919. The outstanding feature of the figure for the ht er 
vear was the enormous rise in value of property trtujafti rr J 
registered deeds, from Rs. 88] lakhs in 1918 to Rs 64 lakha iu 
H§ 9 . This was chiefly duo to the trade, boom <u Smlkot coupled 
with the rise in land values generally, and the fact that the better 
prices of agricultural produce has enabled the richer landowners 
l take over lands of poorer zamindAre who were unable to ™t 
the losses caused by bad harvests. Ninety-seven per cant of 
registered deeds are concerned with immovable property. 

Deputy Commissioner is the Registrar and excises gene *il con¬ 
trol over the registering officers and is the final court of appeal 
from their orders : lie is assisted in the work of supervision by 
Bhai Charat Singh, retired Extra Assistant Commissioner and 
Sub-ReHstrar of Kiulkot. The other Sub-Registrars are the 
Cantonment Magistrate, Chaudhri Utaf Ah of lasrur, v . Ran* 
m'r Sh of Dasha, Bhai Nafcha Singh of Raya, and Chaudhri 
Ghnlarn Mustafa Khan of Zafarwal, and tho Tahsildam as Joint 
Bnh-Registrars—eleven officers in all. 

SECTION C.— Land Revenue. 

Village Communities and Tenures. 


In the previous Gazetteer an attempt was made to tabulate ggg^ 
the varieties of tenure then existing in this oistiict. ine * D iiTenure*, 
figures are not of verv much value. It was remarked that 
it is in most cases impossible to class a village satisfactorily viii^ 
ni'der any one of the ordinarily recognized tenures; the WBUn * 
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^UUfu 

tlDorei. 


The theory 
of tlllftgi' 


primiry sttbdi virion of rights between tins main subdi visions 
of the village following one form, while the interior distribution 
among the foveral proprietors of each of the enhci i visions follow 
another form, whic h itself often varies from one guhdivisicn 
to another. The elaaiificaticn is supposed to be mainly based 
on the system according to which each member of tne village 
community is responsible for payment of the revenue assessed. 
But in I he reassessment of 1892-98 the owners of the majority 
Of the estates, hitherto described as paUiddri, agreed to distribute 
the revenue by differential coil rates according to possession, 
stipulating at the same time that the adoption of this system 
should not be held to invalidate any other right* and privileges 
they might enjoy under a puttiddri tenure. The tendency in 
this district, n<= elsewhere, has been tor comm anal proprietor¬ 
ship to change into individual, and there are uow only a very 
few estates held on a perfect patHddri tenure. 

Mr. Frinsep hi 1863 thus discussed the origin and growth of 
village constitutions in Sialkot:— 


“ Generally speaking, the theory of tenure may lie d escribed as cl one 
time or Other coming under one of the following stages:—(I) the patriar¬ 
chal, or landlord ; f2) the communal, or joint- lock ; (a) the divided, regu¬ 
lated by ancestral shares ; (-1) the divided, regulated by customary shares ; 
(5) ill .'accidental, regulated by possesion. I know r o bettor way of 
showing the transition from one stage to another, and the Cannes which 
produce It, than hy giving the following illustrationThe founder of u 
village secures n property by purchase, grant, appropriation or conquest. 
He has a family of sis sons : he holds it all himself. This represents the 
first period , and corresponds with the pure landlord system. A t his death, 
the *ix sons being connected by a strong lie, hold the property in cowmen. 
These sons too prefer to maintain the joint interest in this form. Land is 
abundant, revenue is taken in kind ; they have no differences to occasion 
any necessity for resort to division ; so the communal system is maintain¬ 
ed intact, the interest of each brother or shareholder being regulated by 
the laws of inheritance. In course of lime, as population increases 
and with it the demand for land, dissensions begin; Tin descendants of 
one son have been cultivating less—those of nnothei more—than th< shares 
which regulat< the division of profits. To prevent future disputes, Ih * 
estate is dteided according to those laws of inheritance, and here wc cum * 
to the third type. As generation succeeds generation and the country 
is subject to cim ge of rule, stress of seasons and accidents occur loading 
to hardship to individual co-partners ; some die off, others leave the: vil¬ 
lage ; some gel involved in difficulties, others mortgage their properties ; 
it con be conceived that mutations would follow, which would increase the 
holdings of some ; w hile others being unable or unwilling to succeed lapsed 
shares, additional reasons would come in to disturb posseasio i and resort 
to the law hi times when little attention was paid to right, and the in- 
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flaeutial could generally do ns they pleased. In Fiich ft at*te of huig t 1 
is pkrv to see how anoeetnil shares would die out, end cusfotfft^jf 
nhriTtitakc their place, which would agree with the land actually hold by 
eudi co-partner, Villflgea of this class wobld represent the fourth type. 
Ultimately oil resort to shares dies out ; there may have been money sett!®, 
men t in former days ; poverty may have driven out the old propriety rg 
who may have boon succeeded by cultivators located by the h<lnLir : the 
\nnd may lie near a large town and have got so valuable as to have utterly 
changed hands ; or if still belonging to th" old brotherhood, owing to 
distress, misrule, and a hundred causes, they found it their best in terras 
to make each man's occupancy the riifc of h is interest iii the estate , or man 
of different' castes may have becoiiio owners by original or subsequent 
appropriation whfttev, r was tho cause, th ro is no trace of any kind of 
shares, the village custom is to throw tho liabilities on the total area culti¬ 
vated by each person. This takes 11 s mlo tho last stage, (joucrally, it is 
owing to some accident or defect in succession that this tenure may be 
Attributed, ro I have termed it the accidental stage. Under the chissifj- 
carion usually proscribed, the two first would comprise all tenures hold 
tn common, known as zamituldri, or what is popular h termed tlwuiffl 
or sdnji in this district. The third and fourth would take in patiiddH 
whether (perfect) completely divided, or (imperioc*) i 1 ' which some land 
actually hold by the brotherhood was formally divided and the res: hold 
in common. In the last I have hop I only such estates as are bhaydchdrd, 
or what 1 understand to bo bhaydchdrd, viz., where pal session is the sole 
measure of right and responsibilities, and lard is held completely, in sever¬ 
alty, whether ever subjected to forma! division in previous days or not. 

Captain Dunlop Smith ^rote in 1895 :— 


« It i* surprising tbit there should be ro many as 69 estates in the 
district which arc held on a zamtndari system. Some, of these Wo 
been recentlv acquired by their owner or owiwts, either as a gif' or 
purchase from Government. Others are instance* of families Continuing 
for some gcner 4 tions nith only ore male representative who bn* n:>(nrnllv 
succeeded to the whole of the landed property. Hut the majoritv of tho 69 
estates are held on the com mural nr joint-stork system, In those e fairs 

no formal partition of the land has ev«r taken place, but the few eo-shariys 

have recognised shares. Each share is really managed by its own owner, 
and there is no attempt either at joint enttirtviou of the whole estate or at. 
a division of the entire prod nee. In the next decade the few isolated 
ifi*bnw 9 or pure pailidkri estates will probably disappear. In the recent 
settlement there was a strong tendency to make bnmMv follow possession, 
and whi n an inlernal distribution by shares was agreed to, it wa« subject 
to some modification nr another, tor instance, several villag a agreed to 
distribute tlieir revenue first of all oyer the different sub-divisions by 
s ares, and then each sub-division distributed its own demand, thus 
calculated according to differential soil rates, On the condu-inn of the 
first settlement Mr. Prinaep estimated that over Sti per cent of I he -tbs in 
the district: followed the poUhldri system, but the condition n r •• g* ha* 
changed very much since then." 


U.» t6wy 
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The holdings inSi&Lkot District fire small and the average 
per owner at the settlement of 1918-14 w« found to be- 


Si4lkot Tuhsil 
Paarur 1} 

Daska 
Baya » 

Kaffir wM „ 


5 acres. 


0* 


Sprier 

iflfrHor 

proprittflMr 


•■ S rs\b« wsMffKi““iS ;p';!Sk|X 

»»W“sWtiS ■s® §c«? 

“?"? r?vn t thp«ver»«<' 1 The popolaiiofl dMMMtd considerablv 
bnngp down the f v “”6, * i fever mout-hs 

to feed. kmigft. ■[ j SSJ has temporary emigration to 
pressure on *® lf wk but the names of the emigrants 
lug citie> in heart Raters Many owners cultivate lands 
have remained on - -S_ ^ t i i0 fnrvugs are therefore larger 

s^arSh its 

have actually decree _ . 3t) jt e 0 f tiie decrease 

Amritsar for work, w*'"» . 71 states with an 

others on lease. n _ <.ldef!y in the better and more 

IISS“555j|sl 

especially since the boom in recruiting for the Army. 

There are only seventeen instances of tnhtqJdri tenure* in 
SiAlkot They are as elsewhere, mostly found in Rajput yiU-gy* 
to the owws of which the proprietors of a neighbouring 
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pay e'tbfci a small fixed nomintd sum yearly, or a nominal per- " 

centage oti their revenue, or a small contribution of grain at ptop;Srt*n. 
harvest. Enquiry usually shows that those who pay this allow* 

.ance {hnq biluqddri) were originally settled by the superior 
owners as tenants, and. gradually acquiring too firm a hold on the 
land to be ousted, were recognised at the original settlement as 
having proprietary t right, subject only to the payment of a 
seignorage of the nature described above, which is paid in addi¬ 
tion to the revenue. 

Only one whole estate and half of another in the district are 
held on an inkitn malgusdri tenure, the proprietors having com¬ 
pounded for the revenue, when they bought the land from Gov* 
ernmr-ut. 

All the estates in the Raya Tahsil which have a river front- ttipiri«n 
age, with one exception, Dand, and all the riverian estates in the c0, ^ jaB ' 
£i&|kot and Daska Ttihsils on the Cherab, except thirty, have 
fixed boundaries. The exceptions follow the deep-stream rule, 
known indifferently as kishfi bound or had sikandrl. Tiiy'r boun¬ 
daries advance and recede ns the deep stream changes its chan¬ 
nel. Tliis custom is a relic of barbarism, and gives rise to dis¬ 
putes ard trouble ; custom, too, varies within the limits of 
individual estates us to the rights of different co-sharers in land 
which becomes culturahle owing to the action of the river. In 
I860 almost all the riverain villages agreed that when the land 
of any co-sharer should -be cut away by the river, the amount 
woulu be made up to him out of the common land, aud, con¬ 
versely. when any land should be newly thrown up, all co-sharers 
would have an equal share according to the measure of their 
right. But this custom was consistently ignored. In some vil¬ 
lages, again, winch had a fixed boundary, the custom was to con¬ 
sider laud newly thrown up as the pole property of the co-sharer 
who happened to possess it before it was submerged. But the 
haphazard fashion of recording changes on our maps, which used 
to prevail, was productive of too much confusion to allow this 
custom;to be kept up. Generally speaking, in all but a few vil¬ 
lages in the north of Hava the man who lost Ids land got no 
compensation, and land newly thrown up was annexed by the 
stronger members of the community. In these Bava villages the 
whole of the cultivated area subject to river action is annually 
partitioned among all the owners, according to their shares, on 
a system kniwTi as ra&${ bail. The fields are laid out in long 
narrow strips, running at rght-angles to the course of the river. 

In this way each owner gets his proper share of the different 
classes of soil, ard runs an equal risk of diluvion. 

Mr. Brinsep found two principal classes of tenants: (l) the * 8 *" ert *' 
one for a. long time resident in villages, whose tenancy was not 




TeftiacEH, 


TcniflE* 
Inin ft 

mpfrrior 

p«Llini4 
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cr 
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oiten disturbed, and '' ll() j ‘oifdii Jy Sdetl in Other 

(2) tl.o Other, who off a "I » * at the will 

villages, and huKlf tht- village 5 ofhcials, °r individual 

SSS? -* — — 

(1) H«» dirt, who »h««l *• l“ vn,fllt of "****' 

being resident cultivators , ^ 

p„ri,ia. who had cultivated for several your*. 

ciilar I v from rear to year ; 

J*mf/who haa been subordinate cultivator of 
particular landlord for some yearn ; 

Vdsi, ft resident cultivator; 

Pdhi or pd&asto, ft niere tauant*t-wUl; 

Kama, a farm labourer who conducted tillage 
his master 


(*) 

( 3 ) 

W 

(o) 

(C) 


Ills Ulttrtm« 

Th.ro w» o further 

1 ¥* 'l iCwConV crM'anil Iher ««.«-«. «-» "f 

The Br.1 two and perhaps, «* ^ 

llowed privileges. Iho.V share' tlleV paid Hie demands 

reir tenure WW hentahe. ho long V’WP mote , t ed. 

f the State and the V1 'fv^thorJ (or agricultural or no- 

hey might cut trees plant*, jj tliem without asking 

testic purposes, 'X jS ^.v way transfer their right 
tic owner, Tho ci> ,. subletting have never come to 

f oreupoocy, and “U^r. the right verged more 

rs-.T. 2s%. Ar/^-^rrt i&cs 

: " U ' h ?;ra;'a prtvo m°Tt ts nowS'^u tjU that 

STS-.S S ‘he tot eto. l^ve, *rpmd = 

tty du« to aoyb« 1 y,wl.de ft ? o fnkeu 

niter tlie name of l(> Uia proprietor at the 

M ™r « T ,; t ™^,,^e p e7a ,o s 

The lllinf and fifth classes were 

syu * - 
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-f flip landlord * while to evict the former it was perhaps 
aaercy of the Undlorti, _ kdrd&r. The sixth class could »•>«». 

necessary to " l PP J” , f. nftn ja but by n turn of circumstances, 
scarcely be accepts as tenaJ U, ~ , f change and ort- 

dnnng the ibn** * ^ in^^UioTof lSe manage- 

—p~* i!bm 

■of occupancy. , n«i] D (ii 

t, * oiifk rn u when Banjit Deo held sway oyei the 
Prior to bi kb rule, J . . *, * n ( 0 cleared iramJ with 

mef^SSSSSS^tTS^ 

Stt.mpt™ to »r;n 8 . the appro- 

“wEr-SS Mraas 

- 

***£ Inaali with rights of ocouponoy tail oow into two 
,*J5r ta£ M are 

C^yTS'.ST Cr^hJU’i «&Sir. or popnlnriy 

No M1 ? ,„ 1(i , eeofltl ar0 those who are recorded as having 

S£5£*3£'53» Z,n rjortmont, «d tt~ » •*£ 
vandhis The arrangement by which they were given this pro 

Llionww, mods at Mr. Pn«W'* J| „} 

and the period of protect ton, which was bxed w»w* ine 
nltiSs alter ronsiileratior. ot eaeh rasa, may be or an in- 
3St. «r», for one or two liver, 

fieri service ib v performed, and so forth. Ti e ■ - - 

various such conditions. In practice ft! but toe mm “ 
formed of the landlords regard the rights 0 a H classes^ >d«“‘ ’ 
r-ad ■ they are, in common parlance, all called mwrvri, and all 
at much the same rate. The usual "jmjjjri 
to the revenue and cesses of the holding, plus a small truilUcma 
or landlord s'dlie, which varies from one to four annas in every 
rupee of revenue. Some, however, have had 
by decree, and some pay a rent equa, to double th^Teven _ 
vvdiich is not far short of what is paid by tenants-at-wU. I™ 
average size of the holdings of occupancy and protected tena 
is a little over 1 i acres. L 9 
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Of tho whole cultivated area 46 per cent is tilled by ttie- 
Ta^d^ 1- owners, the proportion varying from 80 per cent in Dagka tq 
(/W"jQri nod i|i per tent* in Zafarw&l. Since 1BP2 there has been a drop of 
4 per cent in Raya, SiiUkot and Daska and 5 -per cent in 
Fasrur and Zafarwah This id due to a combination of causa# t 
in the Aolar ureas where holdings are large, the scarcity of 
hired labourers bad driven the owners to lei l ing their land ; 
and generally there has al>o beefs much emigration to the canal 
Colonies ; Hie infancy or widowhood of many owners owing to 
plague and influenza * the spread of education which makes men 
disinclined for thp plough; and n places the habit of Jetting 
small holdings and working for hire in the towns. There has also 
been an increase of mortgages., arid mortgagee** ure reckoned as 
owners for this purpose, while many wimimhir mortgagees are of 
the wealthier soil who are elsewhere absentees in the Bar or for 
other reasons do not themselves farm much- Generally tenants 
with rights of occupancy hold about 7 per vml of t lie cultivated 
area, and tenant s-at*will about 17 per cent, [he former figure 
varying from five in Dasha to nine in Si&Ikot, and Hie latter 
going as low' ns 44 in Sialkot, 

BMdintiL, The number of village beau men (lambarddrs) is excessi ve, 

and in spite of the abolition of 04 posts during settlement, it 
is always advisable when a vacancy occurs to consider wnether 
the post cannot be absorbed* Rules for guidance in such cases 
have been laid down and are framed so us to admit of the reduc¬ 
tion of only redly superfluous jiosts* The «M Inmharddru 
are field for life ur till the dismissal of the inciifiibent or his ele¬ 
vation to an imrnMri or zailddrL The inavuMrs or safed poshes 
are also excessive in number and their pay varies from Es_ 50 
to Its* I Of) per annum. Hulas have accordingly been framed 
prescribing the number for each zuiJ, and until that number is 
reached vacant posts are absorbed, the pay going towards raising 
the pay of the rest fill all the indms arc up to Us. RO, and 
thereafter the pay absorbed goes to creating on upper rank of 
inamddti drawing 1G + 100 each- Ultimately there will be one such 
indm in each zaiiflud one more in about hah of the Kails ,■ half of 
these will be of E*#, 100 and half of Rs + 80. There are three grades* 

i of zaihhirs, at Rs. £00, Rs. £50 and lis. 800 each per annum, 

the numbers in each grade being 30, 22 and 20, respectively, of the 
zoildurs in the oid area : with the reconstitution these figures 
will be reduced proportionately. The number of zails was 
In lHIS retained as Istfore, but considerable alterations were made 
in snril boundaries in order to fit them info the scheme for the 
alteration of district boundaries* and also fro make the scads as 
far as possible homogeneous in composition. Certain zaila have 
already been transferred to Gujranwala and more will go 
Sheikbupura District when the fatter is completed. 
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Under the Mughal the country was divided into estates 
with fixed proprietary titles, and arranged into circles ol 
collection culled fajJixfc or wiurffo, tops, maluth anti parga- 
lids. There was a land measurement. An dyln was fixed 
being a money assessment on the number of htyha. cultivated 
each year. Each property was named and committed to the 
care of *ome loyal Muhammadan. There wore superior ofhcerB 
of collection in each district, and a Mvunga m each prmjntvi, 
whose tmdness it was to keep the records and be a reference in all 
disputes The only administration at all well spoken of is that 
of'Ali Mar dan Khan, who lived at Sohdrn. Ho not only deimmd- 
ed a reaSonabJo revenue hut he nit or on the cash demand to 
suit the season, and made up any falling-off of the revenue by 
cutting canals and such improvement3, 

During Rdjpiit awendeuey we may reckon the rujo of lb'jd 
]jmi iit. Deo as the most prominent that Conies to notice and as 
the moat beneficent. He never rook revenue in cash, hut Kiwavs 
in fTuin, and by the process called bdolS, *>., by dmsicm of the 
actual outturn; the share taken was usually one-third, but 
sometime? one-quarter : but aft awards he introduced a honss- 
tfiv called ghardwdru, which created great discontent- Hie 
tax still prevails across the frontier, and is paid on H e N»r or 
first duv of New Year. He was a kind ruler, and always wove 
plain white clothes with simply a feather m le? turban as & mark 
cf rank. There was, however, little that can be called a system; 
mMsuremp&t was seldom resorted to* no Ien>pt was inatle to 
keen up records, beyond vvjiftt were required for internal village 
reference; and onlv a few officer? were appointed to Leep the 
peace, tile revenue being collected and paid chiefly through 
the heads of tribes or local division?. .Land belonged to the 
ruler, who might dispose of it a? he chose; the occupant could 
be removed from one village to another ; even the Lurdurs Imd 
a right to locate new settlers. 

The same system was continued during the two succeeding 
periods of Rikh usurpation, and when Ranjit Singh may be 
laid to have consolidated his power. At this time the country 
was split, up into jdyir domains. Many of tlie«e had lieen ac¬ 
quired in the first instance by conquest, and were afterwards 
either resumed or eon firmed by the Sikh monarch, r^uh bar- 
dar had his own different mode ol col lee Hon. A money settle* 
ment was never resorted to; indeed it is natural to suppose 
that those barons, living as many of them rlid on their } a *P rs * 
would prefer to run the risk of gram collections, ns they Lad 
fever at ways available to make good defalcation? by imposi¬ 
tion of abitdhs. and other taxes. With the majority ImiMi waa 
preferred. The share was considered to be one-half, and Uoa 
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3 r>Ki(tvmGiit was generally taken, not of the gross, but net produce, after 
orfc-deducting the expenses of cultivation. In some villages where 
soil was poor two-fifths, and occasionally one-third haidi rates 
might be found. In bda lands near rivers one-quarter ; but 
the share of the ho hint was generally one-half, equivalent to about 
40 per cent of the gross produce. 

rheUrmina One of the first acts in which we sec Ranjit Singh engaged 
*jr«ti-as intro- after he had established his power was to give out such ialuqus 
Eu^ritTugb. as were khdlm on fixetl leases (ijdr&s) to middle men whom he 
wished to conciliate. They began in A.D. lftOo. Sometimes they 
broke down when the collection was made through kdrddrs 
(umdm) on the trust system. The principal men to whom farms 
were given were Rajas Gulab Bingli, Suchct Singh and Hlra 
Singh of the Dogra family. The first was unscrupulous, butt the 
oilier two are said to have had il regard for the improvement of 
the country and were lenient collect Ora. They sometimes com¬ 
muted the grain assessments into a cash demand, fixed according 
to the rate of the day, and thus collected in cash ; but none of 
them attempted a money settlement. Her*.* and there Raja 
Gnlab Singh seems to have fixed a cash rate on each plough, 
ranging from Rs. 12 to Its. 2-1, and the assessment was approved 
of, though pot regularly collected. 

The kdrddrs had no fixed system : one season it was by kan- 
mjtnsMJiisjit 01 . appraisement, while the next it was by bdoU. or division 
r< of the actual outturn. The former was conducted by a trained 
bony of appraisers Qcaniyds), who were generally well-to-do 
landowners, favourites of the local officers. The estimate was 
made of the crop as it stood in the field in the presence of the 
parties, allowance being made for defects of growth, damage, 
&c„ under a margin called chhot. By the latter process (he grain 
was cut and stored in the granaries, and a tfyappa, or Government 
mark, was put upon it till opened ; the sub-officers then went 
and weighed the grain. Belling the Government share to some 
corn-denier, or, which was too often the case, the kdrtldr took up 
the speculation through his own agents. For the better crops 
money rates wore always taken, a measurement be tig made each 
harvest. 1 These crops were celled cabli in contradistinction to the 
other termed jins f. The rates varied in every tract, and seem 
to have been capriciously fixed, whether by jagirddr or krirddr i 
it was the will of the hakim, and payment was inevitable. Still 
all manner of loopholes were allowed, such as mffidd, chhot, and 
other deductions, which were adjusted as the field was measured. 


The process of Jcankui was as follows —The produce of ten 
" " f * fields gave, say, 120 mans ; the appraisement called nazaranddgi 
or kachd kdn would be fixed at 10(J. From this a deduction 
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one-third, or one-quarter as the case tiiigM be . ^ Srs . 

Gross produce 

Amount appraised or kachd Mn y 

Deduct sitrdi, usually at 20 per cent, 
for agricultural expenses 


Balance pakkd kdn 
Deduct chot at 5 per cent 

Net produce *. ■ • 

.Government share being usually half. 

Add inmbfirtUrl and proprietors fmit-T, 
being a rent charge of 4 topu per ™«n 
on Rs, 75 the net produce 

Add also March taksU at 1 hpa per man 
on Rs, 37-8-0, the Government share, 

gives 

Total taken from cultivators 

Leaving to cultivators, including cost of 
cultivation 


In other woras, the proportion comes out thus 

Cultivator’s share 
Proprietor 
Government share 


120 

0 

100 

0 

20 

0 

80 

0 

5 

0 

75 

0 

S7 

8 

4 

30 

2 

15 

44 

3 

55 

27 

100 

0 


Mds. Srs. 
, 55 27 
7 5 

37 8 


i . , ii fl ._ nroduce or about one-third the gross pro- 

*,",1 to taU lb »* *£££%£ original Mlimala of appro*. 

dnc8 rsbuhu.^ .it i- j am>ropnated ns 

ss 

it will be remembered that they periorniui im conBtnlc t- 
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whether they really did gel a fall approximation of the outturn 
many facilities being afforded for concealment. 

For seven years, extending over the period Snmbat 1888 to 
1694, a large number of the taluqdn were made over to General 
A vita bile, at first in farm, ana then in direct, management. By 
him a money settlement was made, i.e., leases were fixed for a 
term of years in the nemo of the headmen ; this assessment 
broke down signally- An old chaiuihrU much in the employ of 
the General, attributed the cause of failure to the very imperfect 
information on which it was based. There was no measurement. 
The revenue was fixed on an average of former year’s receipts 
as made under a grain system by various Mr Mrs and there was 
no way of discovering what was really collected. The popular 
account, confirmed on all sides, was that very few villages suc¬ 
ceeded in paying the lease in full- On looking trite the market 
prices which "obtained during these years, it appears that grain 
was selling below the average— in two years (gambat 1892-98), 
the price of wheat being even 40 and 82 per cent below the 
average ; further that for the three years preceding the General’s 
management, the rate was from 40 to 00 per cent below the 
average, which would quite account for any money assessment 
breaking down, apart from other causes. 

A summary money settlement was effected in 1847 by 
European Political Officers under the Regency which followed 
the first Sith war. It was based upon the average Sikh collec¬ 
tions of three years preceding, the money value being calculated 
upon the average prices of the same years, and a reduction of 
10 jii r cent being allowed on the old net revenue, while the 
numerous abudb, or extra cesses, were wholly abolished. The 
assessment worked well for a few years ; but immediately after 
the annexation and the establishment of the Pax Britauniea 
in 1849, (here occurred ft sudden fall in prices, which at. once 
rendered burdensome the assessment based upon the prices 
of 1844-"-G, and it became apparent that the district was assessed 
fur above its powers of endurance, barge remissions were 
at once granted ; but even thus (he pressure in parts of the dis¬ 
trict was so severe that it was found that people were absconding, 
wells lying neglected, and cultivation at a standstill, the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue being attended with the greatest difficulty. 
In 1852 (he balances of revenue amounted to Rs. 75,768. without 
including "and the 7 evenne of which was alienated to jdgirddrj}. 
The distress was aggravated “ by bad seasons, had tfthfdld&rs and 
bad management.” and, worse than all. by an epidemic among 
the rattle, which in two years out of the six during which the 
summary settlement, had been in force, had carried off thousands, 
being particularly severe in (he irrigated tracts. 
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Smobh B if cords of the Financial Commissi oilers’ Office, After a con- 

siderable amount of discussion the assessments were finally sanc¬ 
tioned for a period of 2D years, with progressive increments which 
ultimately amounted to a general increase of S per cent over the 
whole district; there was a reduction in Zafarwal of 3 *9 per cent, 
and increases in the other tahsils from *5 to 13'6 per cent. 

rtgriar The third regular settlement was begun in 1888 under the 

control of the Deputy Commissioner, Mftjor Montgomery, but the 
work was really done by Lieutenant Dunlop-Smith (now Lieut¬ 
enant-Colonel Sir James Dunlop-Smith, K.C.I.E.), and in 1890 
the latter officer was given independent charge, the work took 
over seven years altogether and was completed in 1895. The 
method of assessment adopted was much the same ns that now*" 
prevailing, but the produce estimate of half.net assets was pre¬ 
pared for a representative holding of 100 acres instead of for the 
average area actually harvested. The commutation prices 
adopted were very low : the outturns wore on the whole fairly esti¬ 
mated, but considerable deductions were made on account of crops 
consumed as fodder and of supposed under-estimates of the area 
that failed to mature. The soil rates derived from the produce 
estimates were combined with those den need from cash and 
chakoia rents in the proportion in which each form of rent was 
actually taken. In dealing with cash rents no attempt was made 
to eliminate abnormal rates and even nominal rents which con¬ 
sisted merely of the revenue were included. Generally speaking, 
the data at Captain Dunlop Smith's disposal appear to have been 
very inaccurate. However, the actual assessment and revenue 
rates were based on general grounds and the complete know¬ 
let! ge of the district possessed by the Settlement Officer enabled 
him to arrive at a fair estimate of the comparative capacity of 
the di fie rent circles to bear enhancement of revenue. He was 
much impressed with the smallness of holdings and his strong 
sympathy with the people as well as his assessment instructions 
inclined him to make lenient proposals which were raised by Gov¬ 
ernment in all tahsils. 

Captain Dunlop Smith’s village inspections were very care¬ 
fully done and his distribution of the assessment over villages 
was generally fair so far as their previous fiscal id story permitted. 
The internal distribution of the revenue received due 
attention, though the Settlement Officer's orders on the sub¬ 
ject were not always accurately carried out. Thus what are 
perhaps the most important parte of a settlement were well 
done. 

The revenue of the whole district was raised by 21 per 
cent, ranging from 18 per cent in Sialkot to 25 per cent in 
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Raya, namely, on the sown instead of on the matured area. Over 
JUs* 27,000 of the revenue was deferred for periods of live or ton 
year? and the demand for the first year was further reduced by 
remission? granted cm new wells. The ini mediate increase only 
amounted to Rs, 17 per cent, and the hunt demand to an en¬ 
hancement of its. 21 per rent ; this demand is equivalent to 
(id per cent only of the very cautiously estimated full 
theoretical assessment and absorbs little more than one-tenth 
of the equally cautious estimate of the total value of the pro¬ 
duce, the incidence per cultivated acre being less than Its. 2 
against the average rate of lis, 110-8 in the previous! settle¬ 
ment. 

There was ample justification for this increase. Captain 
Dunlop-Smith’s assessment was undoubtedly lenient, and though 
there had during the currency of his settlement been a nominal 
decrease of three per cent ’n the cultivated area and of five per 
cent in the irrigated area, it. was clear that the latter was duo 
to a difference in classification, while the number of well 1 * bad 
actually increased by 3.447, and (lie crops raised wen* in 1013 of 
the more valuable kinds. The con tract ion of cultivation loo 
was ihe result of the common practice of abandoning land on 
the margin of cultivation ip view of re-ass ess inert, and Since 
measurement* were taken much of this area came again under 
the plough. Moreover, the figures did not take account of the 
great expansion both of irrigation and cultivation then in pro¬ 
gress owing to the introduction canal irrigation in the Daska 
and Raya Tahsils, The real rise in prices was also far more 
than the 85 per cent assumed by the Settlement Officer, as the 
commutation prices taken for certain crops, c.fl,, 81 annus a 
mound for wheat and €0 annas for cotton, were only about 
half those actually, prevailing at the time. These priced have 
ri^en again since that dat a* Communications, though still 
poor as regards roads, had been much improved by the opening 
of the Sialkot-NarowftI Railway, which if is hoped will soon 
be extended to Shahdara on the main North-Western line. The 
pressure of the population on the soil had been reduced by 13 
per cent, largely due to extensive grants of land, amounting 
to nearly 200,000 acres, in the canal colonies. The net pro¬ 
fits from there grant* must exceed 20 I aid is of rupees annually, 
and their value in relieving congestion and adding to the pros¬ 
perity of the parent villages is enormous. The selling value 
of land bad almost doubled since the previous settlement, and 
cash rents, though taken only on a limited and generally inferior 
area, were also higher. Though ploughs had decreased owing 
to emigration, the number of cattle had increased, ami the mort¬ 
gaged area, though still large, had been steadily declining owing 
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,d " volume in which the jamdbondi is bound anti that an alphabe¬ 
tical index lias been added thereto. Two copies of the settle* 
mod record wots made, one for the record-room and the other 
for the use of paticdris : in the case of maps, three copies were 
made, one for the record-room, one for the tahsil ana one on 
Soft doth for the paiirdrU* In the fire of November 1919 the 
Sadr record-room was destroyed and copies were then mads 
of the patiraris * settlement records and of the fahsil maps. The 
records or 1SG5 have, however, been lost for ever to the detri¬ 
ment of tenants who may wish to prove occupancy rights. 

A«w»n:.'n'. I n the Daska Tahsil, which is well protected and is prosper- 

; ous above the average, the assessment absorbed only 69 per cent 
of the half-net assets uod its incidence falls at Bs, 2-6-10 per acre 
on the cultivated area and at Bs. 2 on the assumed harvested 
area. The wet rale varies from Be. 1-6-0 to Rs. 3-10-0, dry from 
Re. 1-0-0 to Bs. 2-0-0, The fixed assessment of canal-irrigated 
areas was retained intact, and in addition a fluctuating assessment 
of Bs. 2 per acre was placed upon sown areas. In the event of 
water-logging near the main canal a completely fluctuating assess¬ 
ment can be substituted on matured areas at Bs. 2-4-0 for ch&hi r 
Be. 1-12-0 for saikib, and Re. 1-2-0 for bardni lands. 

•w*. The Raya Tahsil is very fertile, os it receives silt deposits 

from the Degh and Ravi and contains one of the famous Darp 
circles. The assessment absorbed 67 percent of the half-net 
assets and fell at the rate of Bs. 2-1-7 per aere cultivated and 
Bs. 2-3-8 per acre harvested. The rates vary from Be. 1-7-0 to 
Bs. 2-11-0 on wet land and Re. 1 to Bs. 2 op bardni. For nahri 
the fixed assessment was retained plus a 11 notuating assessment 
averaging Rs. 2 per acre, with a maximum of Bs. 2-8-0 and a 
minimum of Be. 1-8-0 per acre sown. In the event of water¬ 
logging occurring near the Raya branch of the canal, the fixed 
assessment can he converted into a fluctuating one on matured 
areas at Bs. 2-8-0 per acre for chdhi and dbi, Bs, 2-8-0 per taildb 
and Be. 1-9-0 for bardni : this has already been applied to 
26 villages on the Ravi from Anita par down war vis, where the 
river floods held up by the canal bank are apt to cause damage. 

SJfffcot. The main difficulties in the Sialkot Tahsil were the smallness 

of holdings and the decline in the irrigation by knhU in the Bop 
wat. The assessment represented 58 per cent of the half-net 
assets and gave an incidence of Bs, 2-0-4 on the cultivated 
area and Be. 1-11-6 on the crops matured. On wet lurid it varies 
from Be. 1-7-0 to Bs. 2-9-0, on fcardni from Bo. 1-2-0 to Bo. 1-12-0. 
For the twelve estates round the city a separate assessment was 
made mainly on the basis of cash rents. For areas near the canal 
a fully Uuctuat'ng assessment has been provided to be introduced 
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if water-logging occurs ; the rati*s are for wot liuui Its. 2 to 
Kb. 2-6-0 per acre matured, and on bardni Re. 1-9-0- 

The cultivated area in PaKrur was much the same as at the 
previous settlement and canal irrigation had been introduced on 
the western aid®, much of which lias truce been transferred to 
Ouir&ilW&la District. The assessment absorbed 60 per cent of 
the half-net assets and gives an incidence of Re. 1-10-H per aero 
cultivated and Re. 1-33-6 per acre mat ured. The irrigated rates 
vary from Re. 1-7-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 and bardni from annas 14 to 
Re 1-12-0, The fluctuating system is complete at the following 
rates draft*. lUri and cftrffti-dlrt'Re. 1-14-0 per acre matured, nahn 
Rs 2-4-0. smidft Rs. 2, barnni Re. 1-2-0 : it is applied in t he Kalar 
circle find parts of the Dokandi and L'harkhri which receive canal 
irrigation. The Assistant Settlement Officer, Mr. Jo&kyns, was 
given discretion to vary th*se rates from village to village up to 
eight annaa above or below ; the rates were applied for live years 
t 0 the matured area and thereafter to the sown area and are 
liable to revision after ten years. 

The ZfttarwAI Tahsii had improved as regards wells and 
railway communication, tlie lack of which had been a groat 
stumbling block to progress in the past. The assessment worked 
out at Re. 1-13-0 per acre cultivated and Re, 1-14-0 per acre 
harvested, and absorbed only 51 per cent of the half-net assets. 
Rates varied os follows r—On wet land Re. 1-10-0 to Rs, 2-12-0 : 
hardni Re. 1-7-0 to Rs. 2. 

Protective leases were granted for varying periods according 
to the cost of making the well, the extra return therefrom and the 
previous state of the land. For a well made to water land which 
was previously tinirrigated the period allowed was nowhere 
less than 20 years from the date of construction, and for certain 
circles it was" extended to SO years. The case of wdls made to 
irrigate land previously irrigated was treated differently in 
different tracts according to the cost and difficulty of well-sinking, 
the profit gained thereby, and the incidence of the land revenue. 

Enhancements of revenue exceeding 88 per cent were 
deferred for five years and enhancements exceeding 66 per cent 
for another five years. Thne Rs. 26,170 revenue was deferred 
for five years and Rs. 1,10C for ten years, one-third of the former 
and two-thirds of the latter falling m Raya Tahsii. 

Dial! avion measurements and remeasure meats have to ha 
made annually in the villages on the Chenab and its branches, 
and on the Ravi, except in the 26 villages which are under a 
fully fluctuating assessment. In those 26 villages riverain 
measurements are made quadrennially. 'In the tracts affected 
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by the Aik, Degh and Basantar streams remeasurement 
and re-&sseasment is mad* every fourth year. 

Although only 5 per rent of the land revenue wan assigned 
at settlement, the numerous grants made during Mr, Prinsep’s 
settlements brought up the total number of assignments to 
J,677—l f 900 of which are in favour of village institutions. 
Careful enquiry was made into the fulfilment of condition? and 
forty-four grants were resumed for breaches thereof. Endeavours 
were made to get one assignee appointed as head of each insti¬ 
tution and the entry was always made in favour of the institu¬ 
tion, with the recipient a? guardian thereof tor the time being, 
Since settlement, fifteen life majis worth Rs. 670 per annum 
were granted for war service 3 , and Rs. 37,730 land revenue was 
remitter* to villages for eight years or ten years, end onejdgir 
we* created of Rs. 250 per annum, 

A scheme was prepared at ■ettlemeiit for the guidance of 
Deputy Commissioners in suspending revenue and in realising 
arrears of revenue under suspension. In this scheme danger 
rates are fixed by the figure obtained by raising the incidence 
of the luilf-net assets on matured ureas by 25 per cent. The 
results are modified by a considerate ,n of the local condition 
of the instcuri villages. The insecure Jraets are noted and also 
the insecure villages in secure tracts. Unfortunately all Mr. 
Boyd's village rot e-books were destroyed i o the fire of November 
1919, but his scheme is complete in itself and forms an indis¬ 
pensable guide in deciding questions of suspension and remission 
of land revenue. 

SECTION D, —MISCELLANEOUS Rbvumub. 

The Excise revenue for 1919-20. including that from liquor, 
opium, and hemp drugs, amounted to Rs. 1,86,821 working 
out at annus 3 pie 1 per head of the population. The charges 
amounted to Us. 8,745, leaving a net income of Bs. 1,78.576. 
There is a duty of Its, 7-8-0 on country spirits and the imported 
liquor (amounting in 1919-20 to 500 gallons) and certain liquors 
made ill India (amounting last year to 7,300 gallons of spirit 
and 36,500 gallons of beer) pay duty at tariff rates of Rs. 11-4-0 
per gallon for spirits and 4^ annas for beer. The duty on 
excise opium is now Rs, 27, on hill opium Rs. 18, on ctwras 
Rs. 24 per seer t and on bhang Rs. 6 per maund. 

There is one license for cocaine and drugs allied thereto. 
There is no distillery in the district, supplies of spirit coming 
from Rawalpindi and Amritsar. Hiidt distillation goes on in 
the winter in cane-produring areas, especially in villages inhabit¬ 
ed by Sikbe, in the Zafarwal tabsil, and by Hindu Jits in the 
Darp circle of Raya tabsU. Local stills were abolished in 1899. 
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f'or every square mile of town there is one liquor shop, k«ik. 
and one for every 79 square miles of country. The shopn gel] 
-sealed bottles for Off-consumption only, except six shop* in urban 
areas, tor every 100,00(1 parsons there are six urban and three 
rural liquor shops and the consumption of licit country spirits 
amounts to I ’70 gallons per 100 persons per annum, besides 
the liquor which pay- duty at tariff rates. The consumption 
of country spirits hag doubled m the last 25 years, the last two 
years showing a decided increase: the causes are traceable to 
increased prosperity, to the acquisition of a taste for liquor 
by soldiers during tiie War and generally to the decay of 
old customs ht d restrictions. In the last 25 years the receipts 
from foreign liquors have increased by three times and are now 
at Rs. 5,500, while those from country spirits have gone up 2} 
times and stand now at list. 1,04,500. The former figure has 
remained fairly steady during the last 15 years and the latter 
has doubled in the last, two years. 

Hemp drugs are imported from the bonded warehouses, frup 
and there are now only seven shops against 60 at the time of 
the last Gazetteer. There is one drug shop for every 1 '8 square 
mile of town and 492 square miles of country, or four urban 
and 44 rural shops for every lakh of persons. 

The consumption of hemp drugs has decreased by 50 per 
■oenl during the last 25 years and amounts to '18 seer per head 
iper annum. Receipts have increased by 100 per cent 
* in the last 25 years and stand now at Rs, 9,500. The tax on 
the drug has killed half the consumption aud the opportuni¬ 
ties for obtaining it are now at a minimum. Smuggling of chora s 
through soldiers was detected lost year and there is reason to 
think that it is regularly smuggled from Central Asia pid 
Malakand. ' r 

Bfving grows wild in the Bojwat and is collected under 
license, aud some is imported from Hoshidrpur and Gurddspur. 

Opium is nearly all imported from the Excise stores at op,^ 
Ghazipwr : some comes from the Simla Hills and some is smuggled 
from Jammu, Afghan opium is not so much smuggled since 
,the Amir raised the tax on the drug. There is some smoking 
of opium in SiAlkot City, but to a very small extent. The number 
•of opium all ops has declined in the last quarter of a century 
from 90 to 29 and the consumption by one-third, standing now 
at *12 seer per head. There is now only one shop for every 
1*3 square mile of town and 76 square miles of country, or four 
urban and three rural opium shops for every 100,000 persons. 
Receipts from opium have more than quadrupled during the last 
25 years and now stand at fts, 68,000, owing to the raising 
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of the duly. The cultivation of poppy in the district was pro¬ 
hibited in 1909, and the price is new Ra. 40 per seer. 

The figures for stamps are given in table 44 : thos? for Judi¬ 
cial stamps decreased during the period from 1000 to 1906 from 
Rs, 1,34,938 to Es. 1,13,898 and since then have shown a steady 
increase now standing at ils. 1,64,000. Non-Judicial stamps, 
on the other hand, have risen from Rs, 71,868 in 1900 to 
Rs. 1,01,283 in 1918. The high sales of non-Judioial stamps 
since 1917-18 are principally due to large transfers of immove¬ 
able property in the city oi piilkot where trade has expanded 
suddenly and there is a great demand for houses and business 
premises. 

The Registration staff lias been described in Chapter Til 
Section A, above. The main ten ures of this branch of the 
administration are as follows. Uy far the greater number of 
registered coeds come under the compulsory clauses of the Act, 
and there is a tendency to resort less mid less to optional registry* 
Hon, owing to the fact that in the ease of revenue paying, I* ad, 
the mutati n procedure is enough and has 'o be done in any 
case. Since 1901-02 the registration of transfers of immovable 
properly have increased from 11s, 4,000 per annum to Us, 7,b00, 
while those relating to movable property only amount to Rs. 20p. 
There was a largvj rise in 1919 owing to the trade boom in 
Siilkot City, and there is no doubt that the subsequent high range 
of prices has sent up the mortgages by people with fixed income?. 
The value of properlv alienated in 1920 was 74‘S 'akhs, a figure 
larger than that of 1919, by some 11 lakhs, of which two-thirds 
was connected with houses and land in urban areas, and only 
ore-third had to do with rural tracts. The Sadr office at Sidlkot 
was luckily not affected by the fire of November 1919, save for 
a few books of accounts. 

When the Gazetteer was last revised income-tax was collect¬ 
ed on incomes us low us Rs, 500. Since 1908 incomes less than 
Rs. 1,000 and since 1918-19 incomes less than Rs. 2,000 were 
exempted. Since 1914-15 profits of companies have been taxed. 

The total receipts in 1914-15 were Rs. 57,000 and assess¬ 
ments rose as high os Rs. 1,30,000 in 1918, The amount of assess¬ 
ed tax was spread over 1,530 assesses. 

The rate of income-tax is graded from five pies to one anna 
in the rupee by a scale according to income. Income-tax oo 
salaries paid by Government amounted to nearly Rs. 7,000 in 
1918-19 and income-tax on interest on securities to Rs, 1,141. 

There is at present no super-tax paid in this district , and last 
year the excess profits duty was assessed in only five coses 
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.-unounting to nearly lta. 24 000. The large r» in •“?«“«* 
in spite oi the exemption of incomes less than Rs. 2£00 u an 
indication ol the rising prosperity oi the town of Si&lEot in 
particular* 

SECTION E.—Local and Municipal Government, 

The District Board consist* of 46 members, isix of whom are 
at present officials, 34 are elected, and 6 are nominated by Gov- 
Amimniit The CommifiSioner is Chairman, and the \ ic^* 

SSSSlki. X^b/th. Board.. The official ...nmb^ oon^ 
of the Deputy Comma sri oner, Civil burgeon, District Inspector 
* Soi P Sv«ao' A^irtant. TahcHdir, ailkot, and TahslldSr 
ZafanWU. The Local Boards were abolished m 131 i. 1 he 
income consists of (1) the local rate of 10 pies in 
the land revenue, and this is subject to suspensions abd remie- 
gioDE when crops fail, so that it is not an invariable quantity 

ami'anally »«• (» fS^CatBTt 

incut which are either ear-marked for education “S-l 

lakh) or given in the form of a consolidated grant of Rs 25,UUU, 
under a system introduced in 1917. with occasional special grants 
for hospitals, sanitation, road development and school hiti 1 
logs; income from cattle fairs (Rs. 38 000), sale of roadside 
trees (half a lakh) and grass, ferriefl and pc^ds- The 

annual income has increased since l83o from Bs. . *, 

Rs. 6,26,600. 

The annual expenditure consists of Rs. 20,000 spent on 
ceniTal administration, nearly Rs. 5,000 on cattle-pound «itab- 
hshment, Rs. 3 lakhs on education, nearly R 3 4 b .000 on medic^ 
Rs, 41,000 on other minor departments, half a Otlmr 

miscellaneous subjects, a lakh On public works, an R . , 

on provident fund. 

The Board has recently been compelled to increase the 
salaries of its servants in accordance with the general rise in 
prices, and finds some difficulty in maintaining its roads, bndges, 
schools and hospitals in proper order, with the funds at its dis¬ 
posal. It maintains a paid Secretary, District Engineer and 
Superintendent of Arboriculture in addition to the subordinate 
clerks, roads and trees establishment, medical and veterinary 
staff. 

Si/ilkot is a first class and Pasrdr a second class munici¬ 
pality and there are also 18 Notified Areas, as shown in Lv > e 
.of the second volume. It is also proposed to raise the stains* 
ibf NarowAI Notified Area to that of a municipality, 2nd class. 

m2 
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M,:nidp4iit 7 , ■ 1 Jtr,* aC j? d cJa “ s . Municipality wa;J formed in Sialkot 
1 w f » , *« 1 t0 firat class in 1018. J ( ronfl i*ts of 22 
members, of whom three are ex-officio and four nominated, the 
remai n]tl g 15 are ejected by ballot. The ci ty is divide,! into 15 

3*™£ rS?^ ard 1 ret “ rns one member. Of the elected member 
nirje muat be Mu&almans, and their wards are specified. The 
p,^ts of Secretary, Health Officer and Engineer lire paid and 
much honorary work , 8 done by the members. The Deputy 
Commissioner is the ex-officio President, holding office for three 
years,. There «e two Vice-Presidents who are annually elected 

K hf e Ar t} ] rab-ftommi tteea, namely, Finanotv 

Public Works, ban it ary, Education end. Water- Works whose 
members are annually elected. Members hold office for three 
years. The only form of taxation in force is octroi which is 
proposed to be converted into a terminal-tax. The other sources 
o income are town sweepings, tehbasari and water-rate. 
The receipts under different heads for the last five years are 
shown below J 
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The cost of collection ’s about 8 per cent, of the income 
amt the income from sweepings and manure nearly covers the 
expenditure cn conservancy and lighting. 

The expenditure of the last five years is shown as below ;— 
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Octroi is also levied by the municipal authorities for the- 
Cun oninent area, the committee of which receives one-quarter 
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Of the net income from this W. The population uccording 
to the hist census was 48,596, but has increased very muoh *n.e 

then. 

Th^ Mnnieioal Water-Works were erected in 1916 at a cost 
of Ks 4 75 900 The Drainage Scheme at an eatimatei c0 ®_. , 
t 6 to*bee,, e r - t i«ed by 

half will be subscribed by the Sanitary Board, lire t-omtint^e 

espBcTs to have ... eteeb/c .apply »». « « *Kd ll f™»d 

a m Civil HoapitaLat a coat of about Re- 5-00,000 and to »>“« 

a Z art ana Hospital. 

^ g=£H« 

has been elected, and there is now no ex-officio nietl1 
municipality. 

A dmw «*«» a pending from. U» U.t 
it is expected that it will be taken up in the >car U_1 22, 
Formerlv the water-supply w fl - very scanty bnt^wmg to n 
change in the Degh torrent the wells in the town are no 
cieritf The question of metellwg the circular road » under the 
consideration of the Committee. 

There are four Municipal Primary School* iii th* Uwn, 
t wo for boys and two for girls, and a grant-in-n< 

Mission Schools. The income and expenditure during tb. jea 


1919-20 were as follows 


Ha. 


3,560 

20,864 

13,860 

5,064 


Opening balance 
Income .. •■ 

Expenditure 
Closing balance 

The main sources of income are ootro*, Iehbtiidn, aod 
rents. The income from octroi rose from Bs. 12,374 to 
Re. 15,507, the increase being noticeable under every head ol 
octroi. The population is 7,564 souls according to the census of 

1919 , 

The incidence of taxation was Bi. 1-4-1 per head of popu- 
Jatiou in 1919-20. The hospital and High School are managed 
by the District Board. 
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Notified Areas. 

There are no less than 18 No titled Areas in the (list,riot, 
one of which, Narow&J, will probably be converted into a muni¬ 
cipality next year: these were ell constituted in 1914. 

The town? of Daska, J&mke, Begowala. Mitr&nw&Ii, Bhop&l- 
wala, 3a ho wale and Sambrisi! arc the Notified Areas of Das ka 
TahsiJ. The committees consist of from three to six members, 
all of whom arc non-officials except that at Dasha the President 
ia the Tahsilddr. The income is derived mainly from liouse- 
tax, which has hitherto been calculated at a sum equal to or 
50 per cent larger than the pay of the town-watch men. In¬ 
cidence of taxation varies from two anna- ten pies per head of (he 
population to four annas ten pies. The population varies in the 
different towns from 3,000 to 6,000. The committees contribute 
towards the cost of the Dial rict Hoard Hebools and at Daska 
to the hospital also. At Sahowdla and Ham ini si I the seepage 
from the Upper Chimb Canal has caused a serious rise in the 
water level, but generally the towns arc fairly healthy. 

In Zafarwal fahsil there are two such areas, at Zafarw&I 
and Ch a win da. These are managed on much the same lines 
as above; the President of Chawinda is the Tahsilddr, tli-o 
non-official members numbering five in Zufanvdl and four in 
Chawinda, Taxation varies from four annas to four annas six 
pjes per head of the population, which in the case of Znfarw&l 
is 4.500 and in that of Chawinda 3,600, 

fhe only Notified Area in Pasrdr TahsiJ is Kalaswdla, tho 
committee of which consists of four non-official members. Popu¬ 
lation 4,500, and taxation seven annas one pie per head. 

'^j l Vh? Pay a .! ahsil there are three Notified Areas at Narow I. 
Datid Khfts and BaddomaUii. The TahsiJ da r is President 
of the two latter committees and the remaining members in each 
non-officials. The population varies from 2,800 to 
4.5JX), anu direct taxation from seven annas o"e pic io Narow&l 
and Daud Khas to one pie at .Bad noma! Id. The reason for tho 
drop m the rate at the latter town is that the sale of “ dharth, 1 ' 
or fho right to collect weighing-fees on goods sold in the bald', 
fetches enough to cover the house-tax. This system is prevalent 
m i out of the 13 notified areas in the district and arrangements 
are now being made for reducing the house-tax permanently 
m those notified areas in which there is a steady income from 
the sale of dharth. Narowftl is wow being converted into a 
municipality. 
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payment is organised 39 " * utive El i ?r at Lyallpur, the 

ii ■*U«PP d *5*"*tnl5?2nSulOversaw at Si*]kot. 
Sub-DiviBional Oilier at Qnj^and a ^ BWW e»rfiilly, 

The ^artmentoamedontbonMWKsaj iuad0: afe 

but the ?ckemo was not comjljted f _ I C ^ 75) 000 

Siilkot the water-works wMbuilt W . engijies are the 
and a large volume of water ^ The SiilkOt- 

best. in the Province, those at whWh a]so 

lt-I SfSS, 
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In 'charge of the Department include— 

1.—Land Revenue Buildings— 

District Court, Sttlkot, containing- 

Main Building, Judicial Record Room, Senior Sub- 
j“di\ Court, Bur Boon., Trenmrjr bn.ld.ng, 
Chankidars’ quarters and shops. 

Tahsils at SiAlkot, Pasriir, Raya, Daska and Zaiarwdl. 

iL—Law and Justice Buildings— 

Sessions House at Sialkot, District '^^dgcs 

SiAlkot, and Munsiffs Courts at Daska and Pasru . 

IjL_Cattle-pound at Sidlkof, 

IV.— Observatory at Siilkot, 

Y.—Cemeteries at Siiilkot and SambrhL 

YI.—Educational Buildings— 

Government High School at Sialkot, Boar ding •bouse 
at Sialkot and Normal School at Si&lkot. 

VII*—Monuments and Antiquities— 

Maqbara Abdul Nabi at Kotli Maqbara paid ’DbLa 
Julian at Sialkot. 


Rftada nnj 
UuJ dii^ L 


JtGwlu and 
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VIII. —Supply Houses at-— 

BuiJiiiiw, Paarur, Ghuenki, Bhallowak, Duska, Dharaiu 
kot, Tati., , Dhantthaf, Raya. Miiini, SsmhriiJ, Kullu- 
wul an cl Phi 1J aura, 

IX. —Postal Buildings— 

Post Offices at fiiMkot and Fiji J la urn. 


inigi'ion 
BimoIi, 
FnbJlc 
WwU 
Depute ni. 


A.-Jubfre Buildings in the District. The Irrigation De¬ 
partment have constructed the Upper Ghanab Canal wTthuert 
“ JJ* Branch the Raya Branch, and Shahdara and 

Murid be Distributanes 01 |]«e district. The Mom line takes 
o«t of the Rrver f.’henaJi at Mura la and waa opened bv the 
Vjoeroy hi 1012. There is a weir which regulates the volume of 
Mit er Jet into the canal and that which is allowed to go down 
the river to feed the Lower Chenab Canal. The Canal has a 
capacity of 12,000 cusees and is probably the largest irrigation 
? i J n . M ifJ , WDr ^‘ There if an Executive Engineer and a 
Sub-Divisional Officer at the Head Works. Merida is a delightful 
spot where jaded workers from BS&lkot can profitably spend 
Week-end holidays, the local amenities including boating/dsking, 
ermis, arid small gams shooting, with beautiful views of the 
river, canal and the hills. 


At BhambanwaJa the Mother Branch takes oif to the west 
Olid the Raya Branch to the east, and at Mehta Sliuja the tail 
tv.* m.* brani’-h separates into the Shahdara tma Muridke 
Dietnbutanol. The I'xecutive Engineer, Kaye Branch, resides 
»l tujwiiu'iila antt Mnliok the Sub-Divisional Officer of Raya 
Sub-Division and the Sub-Divisional Officer of the Shahdara 
in dI Mundke Sub-Divisions. The canal has brought much pros- 
peri tj to the western part of the district, but the irrigated nor- 
1 ^ol ‘m mostly been shorn ofi to be added to the Gujrauwala 
and Shei khupi'mi Districts. The damages caused on the main 
line by subterranean percolation affects a considerable tract, 
,n . *“ j 2,000 ftcren. are at present rendered unculturable and 
minor damage lias been done further a lipid. Steps are being 
taken to remedy the evil so caused. 


DrrajJ 

g*rrt*pa. 


Chapibb in G.— Arm y . 

The Qtmiton, 

Sidlkot Cantonment is a part oi the 1st (Rawalpindi) Indian 
Di vision. The sarettoned normal garrison consists of one Battery 
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Royal Horst' Artillery, one Ammunition Column Royal Horse 
Artillery, one Regiment British Cavalry, on© Battalion British 
Infantry, two Regiments Indian Cavalry, 25th Railway Com¬ 
pany Sappers and Miners, two Battalions Indian Infantry, one 
Cavalry Brigade Mule Corps and Depit Transport Lines. There 
are two grass farms with an urea of 2,800 acres and a dairy 
farm of 317 acres, within the Cantonments. About 1,700 acres 
have also been acquired out due the Cantonments for grass 
and dairy farms. There aro two Station Hospitals for British 
and Indian Troops, respectively. 

The Cantonment is commanded at present by a Briguitier- 
Gmersl, with his usual staff. There is a Cantonment Commit too 
(of whose members two are Indians) who control an income of 
about Ks. 90,<XX) per annum, Rs. 50,000 of which comes from 
octroi Collected by the Si61 tot Municipality, and the rest from 
the proceeds of n'hooM*-fux on owners, a dog-tax, a tax on 
trades and professions, ami land-rents, etc., the whole income 
working out at Rs. 3-2-1 per head per annum. The management 
is most careful and efficient, but the task of balancing income and 
expenditure is becoming yearly more difficult owing to the rise 
of prices and wages. Tire Cantonment measures over two and- 
a-bair miles in length arid one mid a-half in breadth and contains 
6,070 acres: it is well laid out with brood straight u venues and 
gardens, and contains two tine churches and a race-course, with a 
large Scotch Mission Settlement on the west ride and a Convent 
School. 

War History or the Siai.kot Restrict. 

Although the district played its part during the Wars which 
preceded the advent of British rule, it w^h never exploited by 
British recruiting officers except for Dogras, La ban As and Saleh- 
ria Rajputs. It had always been neglected for dot Sikhs and 
Punjabi Mu&ulmdiis. During the War of 1814—lDIB the number 
of*men serving in the Army rose from a little over 2,000 to 15,339. 
This was some 5,000 men short of the total assigned to the dis¬ 
trict, but it means that a full division was supplied from the dis¬ 
trict, and out of the total no less than, 13,500 tvere combatants 
The district gave 9-2 per cert. of its men of military age : in point 
of aggregate numbers it stood 16th and ip point of percent age of 
men of fighting age 17th among the Punjab districts. His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, held an 
informal DarWr at Si&lkot in the Ganda Singh High School Hall 
on the 5th August 1918, an account of which appeared in the 
Fvfcfob Gazette uf August 30, 1918. After the destruction by firo 
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w»r hktorj of the English Office at Si&lkot, these printed proceedings furnish 
almost the only record of the recruiting effort of the district. 
By the end of June 1018, His Honour pointed out, the figures 
for recruiting were as follows :— 


The Sikhs held the first place ; out of 47,038 males they had 
given 8,528, or t in 13. Out of 332,197 males the Musalmdns 
had given 4,452, or 1 in 75 ; out of 134,585 the Hinddfl had 
given 1,861 or 1 in 81, of whom over half were Dograe : out 
of 27,306 'the Christians had given 511, or one in 53, Of the 
Sikhs the La bunas had done best, of the MusalmAns the Rajputs, 
His Honour reminded those assembled that Government had 
given 7,000 squares in the colonies to SifUkot people and a leni- 
ent land revenue settlement of 30 years. He pointed to the 
eplend’d example of patriotism shown by the fine old veteran 
Subedar-Major Hashiim Khan, of Rupo Chak, Tahsil ZafarwAl, 
who prodticed over 1,000 recruits from his tribe, the Salehria 
Rajputs, and whom Government had gladly honoured with the 
grant of a jdgir and two rectangles of land. Among the Sikhs. 
Bandar Hamim Singh, of Maninwila, set a fine example of indi¬ 
vidual effort, end was granted four rectangles of land. His Honour 
also cited the example of Mussammat HAko, of Rupo Chak. who 
enlisted two sons in the Army, and when one was wounded made 
good the deficit by enrolling her third remaining son—he showed 
Government's appreciation of her spirit by granting her a square 
of land. 


The Commissioner of Lahore also specially mentioned Jartia- 
dar K&sirn Khan who assisted his father Subedar Hi shim Khan : 
Mussammat Hukmi,of Rupo Chak, who enlisted three out of five 
eons : of the Do gras. Jagat Sing)], Safeoposh. Muluk Singh, Znid- 
dir, Moti Singh, Zaildar. and Bighna, Safedposh r of the LabAnfis, 
grants of one rectangle were made to Gopal Singh, Ala Lam bar- 
dir, Jai Singh and Bur Singh, all of Sharifpur, and Mann Singh 
of Wan Lab Ana. 


The Deputy Commissioner was Mr. E. R, Ahbott, I.C.S., 
from the beginning of the War till 1918, and Mr. C. F. Usborne, 
I.C.S., for the dosing period. 


Statement No. I, attached to this brief account, allows the 
number furnished by each tahsil and tribe, with the figures for 
-casualties. The percentages before the War and at its close, fur¬ 
nished by each tahsfl are as follows : - they show that Zufnrwai 
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talisil improves its percentage by five Bud Daska tnhsil by one 
and-a-iislf i— 
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Statement No. II contains a list corrected up to June 30. 
1918, plflrilitcry decorations won by Si&Jkol men with a descrip - 
tion of their heroic acts in many cases. This record shows how 
individual Sitilkot men conducted themselves m (bn presume of 
danger and is the most precious part of this history. 

0ther statements show the names of those who contributed 
recruits and of those who obtained rewards and honours,for War 
work of all kinds s a list of villages is also given in w hich mafis 
were granted for good recruiting work. The following details 
arc edded;— 

Rs. 


450 . 


District contribution to Imperial Indian 

Belief Fund .. . »■ 46 * 424 

District contribution to St. John's Am- 

balance Fund • ■* U ’ 0U 

#■ 

District contribution to Aeroplane Fund 5,323 
The fatal casualties according to the official return were 


District contribution to 1st War Loan .. 9,71,408 
District contribution to 2nd War Loan .. 8,61,800 
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Statement No. II. 

■* 

Partuuhir of reward* granted to Indian ej/Utn and offtjr Jmiwn ranks af th* SiulA-pj. District Jnn'tty fib War, 
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offUtn and other Indian ra„b cf the SMkot UiftrUt during the TTV-eon tinned. 
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ranlt af At Sialkot Bitirirt Jurmg t}* War-continu'd. 
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iSS> 


Statement No. Ill (A) (a). 

litt of rteij“t»U of racerdi prior to tier but 

Sard&r Upflr Singh, Zdldar, of Kalis iva la 

Chandhti Arjan Singh, Zaildar, of Mongol Ram 
CbundL 

Sarikr Sahib Hartiam Singh, Jionorwy Magistrate, 
Kiita Sartlar Hamatn Singh. 

Cbaudhri Kasim Khan, ltnpo Chair 

Sardaf Mnt Singli of Randhiwa 

Cbamlhri Fakir Hwwin, Zaildar, Marakiwal 

Jjala Moti Shah, Bhabra, SiSlkot 

Chaiidhri Moti Singh, Zdldur, Cbarwa 

Cbaudhri Jagat Singh, Safedpoeh, Pal Bajnao 

Miatri Uahib'Ullml. of SiAlkot 

Cbaudhri Shied** Singh, lambarfar, Ban Bajwa 

Chaiidhri Phango of Phuklian 

Chandhri Johan Elian of Bndha Goraja 

Chaudhri Fartab Singh of Mir» Goraja 

Chaiidhri Mat ban Singh, Safedponh, Chnhar Chat ... 


i* me. 

ffj li of reward. 

Silver witch ad 
Command er*in- 
C liii f's Satud. 

Ditto. 

Commatlder-in- 
Clilpf’t San ad. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto- 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Statement No. Ill (A) (i). 

Lift of recipient* of rewrite after Dvr bar in ISIS?. 


iVamis- 


ClaiB ofr**arit 


Ute Hari Ram, Member, Notified Area Commit lee. 
Kflliewfila. 


Commander-in* 
Chfrf'i Sunzul and 
Silver Watch* 


lala Lai Chand, Salrakar, Che wind* 

KftTt: Manlias, Lamhardar, Village Dnngi Zaif, Gangwol 


Fail Ahmad, Safedpish, Kotli Nunao 
Dial Singh, SatLiah ZaiUar, of Jandiila 
lid.mat Khan, Zaildar, of Khanawftli 


Ditto. 

Cash Khillat 
Ks. 100 and 
Commamler-in- 
OLEeFa Saund. * 

Ditto* 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


i 
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OP THB SIAI.KOT DISTRICT. 


Statement No. Ill (B). 


lii Gas ft?* of India, fistra or dinar? Noti ft nation, tfo Srd J,<„ e X 018. 


The names of (ho tinder mentioned have been I iron 'Tit 
Inc UovcrriHient of India for valuable services rendered in 
ti&n with V nr up to the 4th Aug cut 1917 


to tFie notfod of 

I nil A in otffliiLH]- 


L 


JWhittBr Singh, Solatia r- Major, Pensioner, of Khalilpor. 


2. Fakir Husain, Chaudhri, Zaildar, of Mitdkiiral. 

3. Jfasiiam Khan, Subedar, Penfiouer, of Rqpo Ghat, 
i. Jagat Singh of Kolera. 

5. 7,ncliman Singh, Sarlar, of SfcUkot City. 


Statement No. HI (C). 

Hit of Ihnom t rtnfered it 1019 
I.— Recruiting Badge*— 

1. Sards? Sahib JLernam Singh of Maaanwiht, Ihmorarv Miurist- 
mte, Jjgirdar and Divisional Darlari, 

*■ S Rj£ r n “ J,am KllHn rjf Ru P° Cjl » k , lute ..f jSth Vaughan's 

3. Jemadar Karim Khan, son of Subedit Has ha n Klin. 

4 Snrd&r Upar Singh, Znildnr, of Knife n£lu. 

5- Sirdar Randhir Singh, Sul-Regiatmi. Dasha, 

«. Sirdar SbTvdev Singh of Siranwali, Honorary Magistrate. 

' . Bbai Mul Singh, Sahuhar, Oantliiin, 

&. VhauJhri Moti Singh, Dogra, Zaildar, of Cbnrwa. 

9, Chandhri Malut Singh, Dogra, Manhaa, ZiiJdar, of Gangwal 

1(> ‘ C pa^rl‘r i 3 * fc ” of ^iidla Goraya. Tahsti 

H. CUndhri 1 ahir H meain, A wan, Zatldar, of MirikmJ, Tthail 


I fCom mu rder-i o-Cb ief's San ads w ith Khil! its 
worth Rb. 309— 

1. Sanlar Salih Ilarnam Singh, Manama In 
Honorarji- Magiatrate, Jagirdar and Dili 

fiio nal Darluiria 


(HoIjo of Honour} 

A nice" vwJ a 
recruiting La |g* 


2. Retir-d SubttW Hashim Klrni, of Ttupo 

I. JHiinTj iM| |JO?|) . 


T>itto. 
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III.—PoBj* Government Saasds with Khillatt worth K». 200 

«eb— 

X, Chanel hri Gan da Singh, Uberm ... Bobo of honour. 

i. M Ahaan-nMIiiq, Public Proseontor ... Ditto. 

3. ttisaldnr Phangri, late of 11th Dancers ... Go'J wiitoh. 

a Sard ir Sbivdov Singh, Honorary Magiit* (Gold watch, also 
rate of Simowall. recei ved a iccrait. 

mg badge), 

5, Bhai Mill Singh , Snhntar of Randbfiwa, Hit’o. 

Tnhsil Fearer, a Knruinashin. 

Q. S. Ghulam Hcessitt, Kumnashin and land- Gun. 
owner, of Bhartb. 

XV.—Khillats for Government Officials— 

1, Cbaudbri Sardar Khan, Revenue Assistant. „ K hill at Re. 3 Oh. 

2, Pnndit Kundan. Lai, Sub»Jedge ... Iliito. 

S. B, Kaiishi Ram, Estra Assistant Commie- Ditto* 

si Oner. 

4. Pandit Sliamhu Kath, Tahsildar, Siilkot ... Kbiliat Re. 200. 

5. Mian Basheshar Singb, Aesistant District Do. Rs. 201 

Secrniting Officer. 

V. — ComminJer-in-Chief J a Recruiting Sanads and Kliilkt* worth 
Ra. 200. 


Gnu. 


1. Punjab Singh, a Dogra, Lumbardar of Jaiwal, 7*Rax- 

will Tahetl ■ ■+ * m * 

2. Intyat Ullab* eon of ManfflbdnTj Lambardar of Dliajttg 

Miana, Raj* Tsibttl 

Mr* Caleb, Mae tor in Scotch Mission School. SiALbo-t Do* 

,j + Akbnr Kbart d sun of Ehagti Kban, Patwarij of E&po 

Chafe, Sakbria by caste *s, *»« h* 0 - 


Vl^Wnr Wo Sanadf*, 2nd War Loon— 

(I) Government of India Sana! 0)- 

1, Rai B^bajnr Lala Gmo Chund, Viofl-Trfshleiiti 

(£} President t War Loan Committee Sanada [fl)* 

] p Rfti Srthib Diwan Char an Das*, Trt-nsnivr. 

2, LaU Moti Shah, Honorary Magistrate, 

3, Mir Ibadiillab, Sub-Tad^- 

i. Malik Kmlir Bafehsb, TfcbiiMar, Dasks. 

$*> Maitfc Almui Ullfih, Tate fklwndai- l P;j 3 rur + 

6* Mr, Lfnceln, Cantonment Magistrates 




X 
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{31 Com mie'oner's Sanade. 

L Bandit Deli Ham r Pleader, Joint Secretary, 
g, Lfila Deri Ditto, Bhahra, SidLkot, 

S h Sheikh Fir Muhammad of Messrs, Ghnlam Kadir and Co, 

4. LJst Gokal Cband of the Alliance Hank, fcimla. 
b. Pandit Mnt Raj p President, Notified Area, RhopAlwafa. 

8, Lala Ilushsal Rai, Shahuknr, of Rbopa] train. 

7. Lala K;vn?hi Ram, Pari, of G hartal. 

8, Lula Ma] Raj* Pari, of G hartal 

0, La fa G okal Cband of Randan Sian, late Honorary Magia~ 
irate. 

Id Fandit Jhanda MaJ T President, Neiified Area* Mitrfnwtila. 
11* Lata Ralfl Run, Pleader h of P&arur. 

H Lala U ttam Chand, Miincipal Commissioner! Pnsrdr. 

13. S* Uj flLr Singh, RaiB a Kaltitfw£la. 

YIL—-Seats in Divisional Darhar— 

Eutedar Jlasii&m Khan of Rupo Chat* 

YllL"Giaa£* of hud. 

1. Saidar Sahib II a mam Singh, bod of Rai Man Singh, 
of Klla Sardar Hamam Singh 

2* S anlar Rand hi r Singh, &oa of Sardar Raglibir Siogb 
Jatj of KaiJtatif^la 

3, Retired Subedar Haghara Ehau of Rupo Clink 

£ + Chandhri Jag at. Singly Safedposhj. of Pul Bajivan 

5. Ciiaudbri Jahan Khan, non of Jat&J Khan, ZiILJar^ 

Jat T of Badha Gorayn ... 


4 ree tangles, 

2 rectangles. 
2 rectangles. 

1 rectangle, 

1 rectangle. 


Statement No. 

111 (D) 

List of Ctn 7 decoraihn canjtrr$din 1919 - 

Nunc. 

/ 

' ' 1 

'l'ilk. | Due, 

1 . firiv findmcfl ^Eng-tj 

%. Eil Fa bib Li i* G van Ckun J a Honorary Aloglitimie 

_ 

-- —- 

Sur^Ai 3 attb ** | lit J&nmry 1017 . 

Eai Pak*Iiir | lat /a entry 10 . i. 
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Statement No. Ill (E). 

IU( of Retipichtt of San tit, elf-, in 1918* 

(1} Subedftr-Mujor Bat-hitter Singh of Khotilpur. 

(2) Subedar JIn&ham Khnn of Sialkot. 

(3) Snrtkr Lath liman Singh of Sklkot. 

(4) Cbaudhri Faqir Hussain, ZaUda? 1 , of MirSkiwal. 

(5) Jngr.t Singh of Kotina. 

(0) Sarfar Sandhir Singh of Kalisirik. 

(7) Kai Sahib Dowan Cbafan Das. 

(8J Cbaudhri Glidum Mwtafa, Zftildar, Dullara. 

'£1) Cbaudhri Solma Mai, ZaiUW, Fatebgwb. 

(10) Baba Kirps Singh, Tabsildar, ZaiTarfc&I. 

(11) Cbaudhri Moti Singh, Dogm, Z&ikkr, of Churwtt, Tain it ZaffarflAl. 

(12) Cbaudhri Jagat Singh, Dogtt H.jput, Sited posh, of Luni, Tahiti 

Siftltot. 

(18) Jemadar (Iasi® Khan of Bupo Ch»k, TahsH ZauarwSL 
v (| t) Cbaudhri Gopal Singh, son of Nrhabi, i»l Shari fp or, Tahiti ttaya, 

(13) Chaadhri Jai Sirgh, son of Jawabir Singh, of Sbanfpcir, Tahetl 

j-f q YS 

(16) Cbaudhri Bur Singh, son of Labhi Singh, Stiarifpur, Tabsil Baja. 

(17) Cbaudhri Maaah Singh, eon of JaWala Singh, of Awan Lahhana, 

(18) Mn»ammat Uafco, widow of Mebr Khan, of Rupe Chat, Tahsil 

Zafarwfl, 

(ID) Lak Furnn Chaotl. 

(80) Chantlhri Jahan Khan, Zaildar, of Budha Goroyu. 

(81) FaiK Ahmad, Safcdposh, of Kotlt. 

(22) Mahhan Singh, Safedpoah, of Chak Chnhar. 

[£:■); Hat Em, LambanJar, of MandekL 
(24) Sardar Upar Singh of KaksivAla 
(«5) Cbaudhri Haluk Singh, Zaiblar, of Gang Aral. 

(21) Cbaudhri Muk Singh, Z ail dir, of Khakb. 

(87) Bud he Khan, Zaiblar, of Mahamjke. 

(28) Sant Ram, Safedposh, of Tahsil Zafarwdl. 

(2&) Cbaudhri Fa Web Din, Sartrah Lambardar. 

(30) Cbaudhri Muhammad Huseain. 

(31) llbai Gian Singh, Member, Notified Area, Chawimk. 
f32) Ham am Singh, Zaildar, of Goindko. 

(33) Faiz Ali Khan, Zaildar, of Kali. 

^14) Biohna, Safedpoth, of Gangwdl 


O 
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Statement No III (F), 

List of piTMOfiM granted Life Ma*fi** 



2 

i 

4 

& 

§ 

T 

4 


aw tot 


p** 

Bo. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


lEnlumi enmt Jim-iin. ^afodpoi-.b, ChjLtE 


Bbrikbu. 

Pctijio-tHT RLinJJiif Dfianpri 

ClbMSrfhrr Fitqir Bwmln, Ztfdlt, ttltfkJwal 

Cfancdfcri LoJ f'in^li, iSfLftdjMib, I’imUiin 

CtmWbjl Mijnlf aipgh, Kiidirp Ga.p.jfn-il #l „ 

Cha^dtri O&nftw*! n t\\] kU na 

Jai Sinjpli, 

Cbamlbri Mikliip Sipgfe, SAfedpaat, Cbubar C1 l*V 
ClradizJ HnliEm Khan, Stfrdhpoili, Ovp^lpur ™ 


5J 

EG 

&0 

7& 

£& 

2'j 


G 

Ziiraal w 

C^ATpdhrl OboWii Ifuita/q Khan, Zafldar. 
DitHitm. 

60 

10 

*- 

Cbfl^Jbrt TJuti Singh, 2^j]dar F Chart** ii( 

75 

11 

B&. 

Mi»mnnat 113 u km i, wjfc uf yjihn, aalphrli, 
Eojw Chat. T 

35 

12 

fjinh 

SaHi^UpaisSEPtfii, Zaildar, 

76 

13 

Do. * ... 

Sirdar >3ii#t|0f Sja^ Honorary BfagiitantiL, 

5 Emci MrftEr, 

63 » 

14 

Bo. 

fhaa-llm ^hird»T PaLlkWr, ftaa-B*jwA lh+ 

20 

15 ' 

Hi.™ j 

Chad ;lsri OlwlAffi Uvhy^m. Fataifeaer 
FJaalditr, Ki rta. 

It 
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Statement No. IV. 

Recruiters of the S*a!hot District via produced 35 or more recruit*. 



NnftlH7 



Nitjtf 

Xnmt^r of 


oF 

N hi lie I.if pc-riun nri3 Mnfc, 

Ct'fc, 


ncraEli 

I 

TW1WL 

Tlllig*. 

|LTfcE_ 

1 


Shfpkt »f flltnui <1 

Sbrllh 

’ 

CL it 1 t 

fit 



HsLtSftjfl. SifedjV ill, 

CbittS SiipUdinm, 


EbeEkhaia. 


2 

DOi. h + 1 

PfDnSoaPT E nil dir 

Rajput Munhi- 

■ EuEba ... 

61 



DHun^ri of Kotlm, 

* 


S 

j n*. 

Chindhri Jijnt Singh, 

| Scfafpotk 

Rajpnt Hftjjfl 

Fill Eijwmn 

&& 

4 

P*. 

1 rhindhrl l-Vjlr Husain. 

A win .„. 

HirikNel ... 

43 



ZkjltUr. 


5 

Do h 

Chnndbri Lnl Sbj?h* Raj tint Pot T a 

Pbaktiib »■ 

27 



ftAfeapwh- 




a 

D**. 

ChmlliH JTttJflk Eitiph, 

MMw-h 

Rijpnt MiuL&n 

. ik< 

24 

7 

Zafnrwnl „ 

| ?ubiidiii* Huthiir Khata .., 

Raj p n 
Silelm* 

! Iinpo Chile rBi 

1,0*0 

ik 

s 

POr 

Chan iliri Qiaitn Kliiti H 

Pitt*. 

Ditto 4 ■ p 

44 



FWfttbr* 




9 

PO. 

ChtwIbrJ C3 Inn Iiltfi Ho stefa 

Jat 

Pallas ._ 

40 



Khan, ZiFIdnr. 




ID 

Do, 

d»™Shr^ arwi gstipii, 
ftUdir 

Dogra Sajpmt 

Chaiw* 

S3 

11 

Do. 

' h'.li.lbri E'najih Sin jeI:. 

Ditto. 

Jam! 

z& 



I-fUnbardar. 




IS 

Dfl. 

V ammo it ilnScmi, wife 
flf Sitlifc 

It i j pn i 
Swell Tit, 

Ropn Ckak ... 

a out of 6 
■on* 

13 

Pfli kk + 

Mmoiml H>\to^-ifc of 

Ditto. 

Ditto «. 

8 OQt of 1 



VfthT EIlae,. 

f ' 


•Mil 

14 

Da. 

iJiaiisfiTtiisiafc Ftcjrtifrt, wifi 
of fthnlim XafiEr 

Ditto. 

Ditto ,. 

Her onljr m 

1C 

Purur t,* 

ihTdftr I>p4r 

Jit Esjwi 

EiJiiwib : 



D.-v 

ZaIMu. 



ia 

17 

Stifdir Bicidbtr Jnqffh| 
^b-Hfgiitr*r K of PtoV*. 

Ditto* 

DOr 

171 

Dft. +►. 

Sirdar MiJvd^v Siftgb, 

Ditto, 

SJnnwaif 

ill 

18 

V 1 

Lie. Horary Magistral;*’. 




Da 

Chlodhn Jski KltaS h 

Jit Gonji .. 

Dcdhi Gorajm 

M 





19 

lifiy* 

S&rdir .^ih'b 

Jit Xit 

Killi Sardar 

uw 

* 


i'inrb, Hantifnrj M/ilth- 
trfttfr 


ET iroain Singh. j 


ZD 

Diik* ... 

CbMhlbH Fall Ahmidp 

Jit Gbmunian 

K^Ui Jin did 

43 



Snfedpwh. 
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Statement No. V, 


Lift oj kodutg itncfaclm xho contributed tavnrdi (ks MrfouJ fmsda 



Its, 

s. 8 F iliimim Singh of Kill* Bandar Ilamam Slogb 

i££<! 

Ch&ndhri Ganda Sioghj Ubtfroi 

... 1,5J0 

huh Brij L*1 and E* S< Gian CLaml 

... 1,000 

Messrs. locba Eaetij Bankers 

500 

S, Shivde^ Singh, Siranwali 

... 1,000 . 

Haviliiar Ilakim Singh >»* 

500 

Statement >Jo. VI. 

Li§t rj pen jsr toko §ehse tilted Hi, 5,000 or sisrs towafdt tAe War Loa 

J9JS, Sialket JUttrim. 


£ 

J_ 

Hbhm of SulHcrilrtf 

TUutl. 

Amount, 

1 

flaHar Qndt Singh, Cbwl 

Mil Mill It nr Dim Sin jfti — ■* 

SliStat City. 

1&,BCU 

7j0OO 

2 

[htto 

4 

Hfti £*1ilb D***el Chan* D*w, F^idop 

Pitta 

n,oco 

4 

I.hIa M-i'i shjti. Bbabra k Honorary Mi^ntc F *. 

Ditto 

7.000 

£ 

Rattan Sir-gZi. HalEtn S-ngli .*- 

Vm Ayi Ham. D^i Pjsl 

Ditto 

7,0M 

ti 

DILI* 

£.100 

£,000 

7 

Lmla SttviD MbJ ... ■- hi 

Pitta 

A 

Pandit B*Ti Him, Pleadfrr 

Ditto 

5,000 

9 

ELuL RjJiaJar Giin CJifi^idr+r ... ,■- 

D Ltto 

KiOHj 

10 

iiti iTCijml f hag)* Blabn « M -* 

Lai* R&mji Dm i. Ccnlrattor # H 

Ditto 

6,000 

11 

Qllfcrt CipUq- 

e P £oo 

13 

&|i.;t: ltT flingfa, «m of Sahib Sjagh. Jit Gfasmu >. 

nient. 

KlJ-L. 

£jQ00 

19 

1 ThiltAr Di^ Pltftilir F .. ..■ *+, 

, TOtog* Ball* Eft* 

6,000 

14 

JinuEl Hai,«b Ram 

firwfcL 

Pitta 

£.000 

46 

&hivJflT Siftgb, Habhit Sfagiatimta... 

riEngwi!^ Piihlt 

1S/XO 

10 

M«5 llif.rnri 

tikirtal Pfttka* 

6,000 

17 

Kanaka Raw, Pint 

Ditto 

GjOLQ 

19 

LnJi Hun] L D*k Kxi Qi K«nn r GopaJ Sfcmh XatLi 

RtopiiiraiA, 

6,000 

IB 

JdiE 

t a ani]iL Ml-] Baj tif M-dJirt Bltiari &bah Eaibl Raa 

Ditto 

5,000 

to 

QuJi Mil — 

M it ran will 

E f OG0 
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Statement No. VII. 

Statement of ViUigt Rewaion* &j Rer^c. _ 


TiJiiiL 

TOUfl* 

Atii.:nut acttilly remitted. 





fit + 



Sialket 

, F . 

AEnigarli Ht 


162 

twr a tut it to for ID vcaT*. 

* 

Do* 

... 

limbo Bbwa ., 

+ »■ 

9+ 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do* 


Ob»rlii Bikini 

|IB B 

m 

ditto 

dUto, 

Do, 


Situ Potbiimo 

B B + 

us 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

■ ■■ 


FF- 

79 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do 


Jbon 


SI 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 


31b ja UitjttI 

- 

163 

ditto 

ditto- 

Do. 

1„ 

Eiuudan Fore 


22* 

d Ltto 

ditto. 

Do. 

,, M 

L^gfwBd 

«■ 

S3 

ditto for 6 }tinr** 

Do r 

... 

Kolli Dofearaa 

« 

J4S 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 


Cfenuan, A^fan 

■ F- 

71 

ditto 

ditto. 

tftEarwuL 

%l 

fibril 


BO 

dltt* for 10 year*. 

Do, 

.H 

I'Jliarpn^ 

»t 

I4S 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do* 

ri „ 

JDL iviLt 

ti¬ 

00 

d tlo 

ditto. 

Do, 

FM 

HupoCiiift ,. 

ll* 

313 

ditM 

ditto. 

Do. 


Piodi Mriu Umm 

+ » 

liB 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 


Xodwil 

Uf 

faG 

ditto 

ditto* 

Do. 

■1- 

Bjjtki Salcli riaH 

.« 

22+ 

ditto for 3 y?*rp. 

Do. 

... 

Dtfeulft Dwirtodsifiln 


SB 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Do. 


raoli 

* + t 

m 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do. 

Uh 

Joia 

... 

68 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do- 

■ li 'j 


w 

as 

ditto 

ditto- 

Do. 

1 

'■i i 

VjBiSal 

.~ 

IIS 

ditto 

ditto. 

Pwr.tr 

... 

Ciujarviatl ... 

- 

m 

dhto fer :o v**n. 

Do. 

. ** ■ 

Cbek SUmrU* 

«F 

M 

ditto 

ditto. 

Do, 

, p . 

Ram DfeLo^rt 

... 

99 

dttt. 

ditto* 

Do, 

, + p 

Wrva Jlio -- 

— 

471 

ditto 

ditto 



Clkihir EtbfctU 


*360 

ditto 

ditto. 


Th* DUtrict Board few mX$o remitted tfet lw*t rale on Tiltog**, 


o3 
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CHAPTER III,*— POLICE A»D JAIL. 

SECTION H, —Police .ixd Jail. 

The force is controlled by a Superintendent, at present 
without a Deputy Superintendent. The strength is six 
Inspectors, 26 Suh-Inpectori, 95 Head Constables and 686 con¬ 
stables. The upper grades are recruited mainly from residents of 
the Central Range. The lower grades are recruited almost entirely 
from the Sinlkot and Uujrat Districts, Muhammadan enlistments 
being in the majority. The higher grades are trailed at Phitlaur 
and tho lower at SinJkot headquarters. 

The distribution is as under:— 


Stat lotted. 

Total strength. 

Guards and duties. 

General . 

Head-Quarters 

371 

276 

96 

Cantonments 

92 

# 

92 

District 

250 

20 

230 

Total 

... s 13 

296 

417 


There are 14 police stations. These, excluding city and 
cantonment, are divided into three circles under the charge of 
three inspectors with headquarters at Sialkyt Sadr, Pasriir 
and Narowdl. The City and Cantonments thanaa are under the 
cl large of two inspectors. 

There are 66 miles of railway in the district. These are 
policed by a sub-inspector of the railway police whose head¬ 
quarters arc at Waxirabnd. The District Police supply constables 
to assist the supervision of travellers. 

m 

There is an armed reserve of two head constables and 29 
constables. 

The average percentage of convictions to reported eases of 
all classes for the lost three years is 33 9. 

The average annual total crime reported of all classes for 
the last three years Is 1,S77 or one criminal ease per u2J head of 
population. 

The low percentage of detection naturally affects the ratio 
of convictions to reported crime, a certain improvement has 
occurred of late owing to severer measures token against 
members of criminal tribes. 
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Criminal Tribes, 

There arc three Mettled tribes registered in the Sialkot 
District under the.Criminal Tribes Act (Act 3 of 1911). 

(1) Bhats, (2) Pakhiwarns, t3) Sansis. 

Under the orders contained in Punjab Government noti¬ 
fication No. Cj-G-Poliae, dated 5th January 1917, the following 
wandering tribes have also been registered under the Act in this 
district:— 

(1) Bengali Sap&das, (2) Barers, (8) Nate, (1) Chhurhnars 
and (5) Baurias. 

The attached statement show the total numbar of the regis¬ 
tered members of each tribe and their distribution in 1929 J 


Class, 

Bhfi ts 

Pakhiwaras 
Sansis 
"Wandering tribes 


»Vo, on register. 
14fl 
330 
533 
27 


The history of the efforts made to reform the criminal 
tribes in the Siilkot District is one long record of enthusiasm, 
lack of continuity, and consequent failure. In JSofi the Judicial 
Commissioner issued a circular, which empowered District 
Magistrates to confine certain classes known as ‘wanElonug 
professional thieves "in walled enclosures or kots, and to subject 
them to other restrictions, including repeated roll-calls during 
the night, la 1859 a scheme was elaborated in thei sialkot 
District under which Sansis and Pakhiwarns were so confined, a 
ticket of leave system was introduced, with whipping as the 
punishment for breaches of the rules. Land was allotted to 
them for cultivation and some assistance in the shape of cattle, 
implements and wells was afforded hv Government. ^ Subscrip¬ 
tions were collected from the villages both in cash and kind to 
enable the would*be agriculturists to live Until their first crops 
matured. Up to 1862 all the reports on these kots spoke of 
present success and future hope. Tn the records of 1663 another 
side of the picture is disclosed, The inmates of the kots did not 
prove successful cultivators, the nature of the land made over to 
them required more skill and energy than they could command* 
The kots were over-crowded and sickness visited them, 
death-rate was as high ns 14 per cent, per annum for one year, 
and it was admitted that something akin to starvation had helped 
to produce these dire results. Various schemes were mooted for 
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relieving the over-crowding and to supply the unlucky criminal 
tribesmen with a fair prospect of earning a living by agriculture 
but none of them matured. In IS 17 a^Chief Court judgment 
struck the death-knell of the ticket system* and the restrictions 

imposed under the 1S50 circular were grad 11 ally related, till in 

. 1875 the question of rebuilding the walls round the kots was 
raised, showing that ibis mourn of control had also fallen into 
disuse. 

It had already been reported in IS73 that even after an ex¬ 
penditure of over Its. 25,000 the kots could not support 314 of the 
families living in them. A suggestion was made to abolish the 
kot system, and distribute the occupants and that "each 
district from Ambnla upwards should take its proportionate 
share.” 

From 1875 to 1880 the restrictions imposed on the registered 
criminal tribes continued to be relaxed. In the latter year the 
District Magistrate and District Superintendent of Police, 
Colonel Montgomery and Mr. J. P. Wurburton, revived the kot 
scheme on ^something like the original Hues. Enclosure walls 
Were rtbuilt and efforts were made to provide the criminal 
tribesmen with a mean of livelihood, i.e., agriculture. Those 
efforts were again defeated by want of suitable land and sufficient 
funds. The latter records show spasmodic efforts to deal with 
these unfortunate classes, the roult of which msy be gathered 
from the fact (hat from the criminal administration point of 
view the conditions recorded in 1858 applied just as well to 1916. 
It is worthy of note that as far back as 1805 the teaching of 
industries wa« suggested as an alternative means of livelihood 
for those unsuited to agriculture. The idea appears and re- 
appears at intervals but with the exception of a small local 
effort by the Salvation Army at Kot Mokhal it lias remained an 
idea. 

Among the criminal tribesmen living in the kots success¬ 
ful agriculturists have always been vary rare exceptions. There 
are a number of the same classes, who from one cause or another 
have never been confined in kots, and amongst those the un¬ 
successful ones have been and arc the exceptions. 

'I here aro at present six settlements for San&is, two Tor Bhats 
and one for Pak hi warns: 

SiMbiu, Bhats. Pakhitutfag. 

J- MandianwtUa. 1. Cfmk Lain. l. Mokhal. 

2. Goindkc. 2, Jkammat. 

3. Jhandu. 

4* jN anga, 1. 

6. Abelian. 

6. Dhingranwlli (was evacuated and will be re-set tied if 
possible). 
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m 


The Sansi Settlement at Hots Jhandu and Gomdke were 
made over to the DeoSamaj in the year 1918: the San* Settle¬ 
ment at Kot Ahdian to the Salvation Army m 191 a, amlthe 

Pakhiivara Settlement at Kot IToklml to the Ahmadia sect in 

191“ These religious societies are doing their best to _ improve 
the condition of these unfortunates. Land m Kot Ahdian is 
bow canal irrigated, and the criminal tribe settlors have up to the 
present been persevering agriculturis £s. Reformatory settlements 
were °cstablislicd in Amritsar, Montgomery and GnjrAnw^la 
Districts during the year 1917. A considerable number of 
Pakhi warns and Sans is with their families have J 'eentrai|sfcrred 
to these settlements where they aw P™v‘ded wit 
earning an honest livelihood. A handbook entitled lje 
Criminal Tribes of the Sidlkot District from. 1856-1916 bj 
C A. Madeherflou, Superintendent of Police (printed )\ ue 
Superintendent* Government Printing, Punjab, Lahore) con wins 
much useful information on tho subject. 


Since 1917 government has taken more comprehensive 
action in regard to criminal tribes and a Deputy Cummwjnoner 
has been appointed especially to deal with thu . _ 

are now managed well, and stops are being taken to grant 
occupancy rights to those who have had ft clear recoil ot lon^ 
rS and long leases to the remainder. The problem of 
overcrowding is also being solved by the settlement of the 
tribesmen in various canal colonies, in every possible J 

is being given to them to run an honest livelihood By 
Some of them have served m the army during tbe war and djnt 

well. 


The District Jail is situated near the Police Lines mid Courts 
and there is no sub jail in the district: prisoners are >roug_ 
hero from Gujrdt sub-jail and there is accommodation for ib-. 
There are separate cells for solitary confinement and provision 
for separation of under-trial prisoners from convicts, youths from 
adults, and females from males. There are no huropean quarters. 
The Civil Surgeon is tho Superintendent of tbe*Jail, and there is 
the usual staff el jailor, assistant jailors, sub-assistant surgeon And 
warders. The health of the prisoners is generally good, lb® 
industries consist of the manufacture by hand of 
furniture, ml, munj mats, bin (oakum), cotton durries (carpets), 
dusters, cloth, tape and newer. These products are generally 
taken bv Government offices. The gross cost ot the jail vanv = 
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Rq 11 o3 32,000 and the profits of industries from 

Rs. o,300 to fis. 8,000; the net cost of maintaining each prisoner 
amounting to R& 60 to Rs. 77 per annum, according to the trend 
ot prices and of the number of prisoners. 


SECTION I.—Education and Literacy. 

™*t. Tin* census returns of Iff 11 are given on page CXXXV of 
[lie statistical volume. It is certain that the percentages of 
literates have increased very much since that date and the 
improvement since the last revision of the Gazetteer has been 
immense. In 1911 the percentage of literates to the total papula* 
(ion was ?■% of males 5*3, and of females *5. The Jains 
(itliabiasj show, d the highest figure, namely, 45*0 for male 
Uic! district has advanced so much of recent years in education 
that the figures of 1911 are really no guide. The scripts used 
arc English, Urdu, Gnrmuklii, fliudi in schools, and .Lnudo by 
traders. There is really veiy little indigenous education, save In 
some temples and mosques, but there arc many aided schools run 
hy private bodies which obtain liberal grants from the District 
Uoard, which is the principal educational agency. 

mh There are over 26,00(1 boys and 5,000 girls attending the 325 
hoys'schools and 104 girls schools. In Sidlkot City there are 
seven high schools and in one of them, the .Murray College, 
youths are given the decree of B.A. There are high schools a?so 
at Da ska, Pasnir and Narowal (two). Of these eleven institu¬ 
tions only two are run directly by Government or the Board : the 
remainder are all sectarian and aided. There are nine Anglo* 

\ <‘macular schools, five of which are aided: and sixteen y crime u- 
mr middle hoys’ schools with eight others for <*irls. Primary 
schools number 262 for boys and 83 for girls. 

u There arc two Government Normal schools at Sialkot, for 
men and women, respectively, besides training olassas for girls 

*i attached to the American .Mission girls hoarding school. Handi* 
crafts arc taught to Christian girls by the American Mission at 
Pasrur. There are five Arya .\tegh schools maintained by the Arya 
Afegli Uddhar Sabiia, Sialkot, and two schools for Sans is maintained 
by the Salvation Army at Kot Ahdiau (one for bova and one for 
girls), with two District Board boys' schools for criminal tribes¬ 
men at Kot Mandianwala and Chak Lain, 
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2{)3 


The total expenditure both direct 

below:— 

From /7earfi* 


and indirect k given 5ip,odit1 ”' 


Provincial RcvunlW 

District Funds 
% Municipal Funds 
Fees ••• ••• 

Stibseliptinns 

Endowments and Other Souitc* ,, 
Total 


7).-red, 
Rb. 

1,60,570 
62,1187 
9,0-,3 

1 P £?,00S 

2.+10 

39,667 


huiiftti. 

R*, 

61,615 

30/75 

6,600 

8,203 

*4,76* 


3,74,765 1,01,7+7 




Will,in the last ten ycr* great stride. kwn been «*«« in «-*• 
education and the educated classes are now proving very useiui 
"eseUe end in trades. Th. fSWr;lyj-gJ* 
bns bowwer bun too much in the direction of citensioa or 
schools, to the neglco* of the buildings, equijment and torftn 
salaries. Intensive improvements are now to be nndert iUa as 
funds permit. The Board spends nearly half it* income on educa* 
tion and has neglected its wards and hospitals m coiisequoiK, * 

There arc two Urdu newspapers d Sislbtj the Victoria 
Paper and the Siulkot Paper, issued weekly. Daily 
imported from Lahore. 6tlier local publications M flwM™T 



The printing presses include the following 


P r i b u ■ i 

f+AlVl 


Xurnf of % 


« 




1 

J 

3 

* 

F 

6 

7 

fl 

0 

10 


Siilkol MrthSlfc Fra** 
VSctiri* Vm$qt V n* 
SmimII I Vii 
KfqCrti t 1 ^** 
lllrtifr him 

C% Tt+m * 

Xtw Imperial Pres* 
Htodit Aii* Pi >m 

Printing P"** 
SnL.Lfctuvl F™ h* h 


N"jme of l p ioprirfer* 


Pindit TiaJif 3M- 

1-ta: pAtwfoT' Oi*nCha«'3- 

M + Abdul IUlima*n, 

SI. Abdul K»t1. 

^idut rbi 
M. Furkat .415. 

M, MrcbumtMd I>tQ. 

M- AMtiI Ati*^ 
l,*la Jiinm Pits 
A hid'] PtU + 


I 
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Botpitilc. 


VKtiUJiffr, 




CHAPTER III —MEDICAL. 

SECTION J.— Medical, 

wmlSrfE h? 5 - 1 * - f ctiT . itles at the District Board have 

three to iiVmASrtT* °/- bo ^ ,lf * k for in ^or patients from 
tiirtc to ms, and of than dispensaries which only treat outdoor 

pah oats from nine to eleven. These all rank in the third class 
builS Thi^niaw 11 ^ di T R ™y they are all housed in SS 
regards'In door* patients rfrX U ST87* 5?'m^SST^SSoS 

SU-X 7 1?481 U87> TbenUi0i ^ " f 

There are also the following aided institutions r— 

A women’s hospital at Sirtjkot managed by the American 
I ?r , whoaisoimmnfnin a similar institution at 
w / ' W era I'ospu&l of tile Church Missionary 
society at \;irow&l f with a women's hospital at t he 

enHii^or mannged hy the Zena » fl Bible Medi- 

■ Vaccinating staff are under the Civil Surgeon exempt 

?a$r*r n *!"T r ^ ir numbor hflS decreased by two since 
1900 and now stands at 12- and the lotnl number of persons 
vaccinated has declined to 25,000 after rcuehing as liiHi ns 13 (HK> 

XSfft.'K. After ttu- epidemic „f jnu-li X"Vl 
1,000 of the population died from small-pox, there has been a 

vmr ne plS* °/. tllis *»«*. with a slight rise last 

often object to vaccination, and this form 
of protection is never likely, to h# popular* 

has remainedrtvhere it was 25 years ago 

"Sv l iT 6 V1 - ^' ea kaV ? ,>rtvtd tWir streote with bricks, 
vHW ? . t - , i th i e aSS r lailC j of t],e district iioard, Tlio iargor 
staff ^andsn^n ai * ^n declared notified areas keep a sanitary 

d S - ^ 1D . 0t }*? Stloi “ Kot,i Loharan and San- 

Xhatra. It is new intended to create u sanitary staff for the 

LT“ |wil1 bi ' G ‘ overn,r ™ t “ d 


APPENDIX. 

Notes on certain Towns & Villages, 

Tim municipal town of Siilhot it rituat&l on the northern bank of the si£Jkot frown * 
A\k torrent, upon the edge of the high Iriangular ridge which extends south® 
ivaids from the Jammu lit lb. The city has no pnclealng walla, The remnant 
of a fort on the north tide, which ia the highest point in the city, affords a 
grand view of the surrounding country, covered with trecSj orchards and 
Cultivationi with the cantonments about a mile and a half off* and the snowy 
range of the Himalaya? in the back-ground. The city is very extensive, and 
is daily increasing in size, its suburbs stretching in Ihe distance on the cast 
and west sides. Rangpura on the east and MianApitriE m the wear ore the 
raoflt important j the Former ie the of the paper manufacture for which 
Siilkot is famous; about half a idle from the city to the north-cast are 
situated the civil public buildings, ni# the eoiirt-hou.*e, treasury, jail and 
police lines. 

SiiUkot ia ft fairly handsome, well built and clean town. Its main streets 
»re wide and open, and either paved or metalled, with good drainage on both 
aides. Of late vssire the pavemenia and drainage in the town have been 
considerably improved. The principal street* are the KArtak Muudi* running 
north and south, and the Barn Bdsdr east and west ? the former is the grain 
mart, and the latter contain* the shop of all the principal dealers iti cloth j 
jewel lory p fruits, fee, The sanitary arrangements are excellent, being facilitat¬ 
ed bv the elevated position of the town and the natural drainage afforded by 
the Aik stream on its south and eaft aides* 1 be water-supply is obtained 
from the water-workf. The principal buildings and shrines of hGloried in* 
tercet are ‘—The fort which afforded shelter to the European inhabitants of 
cantonmcnti during the Mutiny j it atands on a drorabr eminence, and la 
said to have been built by Rtji Sdlwon. It was partly dismantled in I860 j 
at the foot of the mound is a small cemetery containing the graves of those 
who Ml in the Mutiny. There is a temple erected by lUja Tej Singh* which 
lias a conspicuouj spire Heen from all Hides of the town s attached to the 
temple is a rest-houra for travellers* endowed by the RAjft. The shrine of the 
first Gtird Mhi N*uot, known m Ber Dibi NAnttp is held in great venera¬ 
tion by the Sikh a ( und is the of a large fair on 1st BaiwiA [ April)* 

The Darbltr Btfolf S/Lhib, ft covered wall erected in memory of Guru N&nak, 
who visited the place on hi a return from Afghan it tan. is also a place of sane* 
tity amongst the Sikhs. Travellers are here entertained by the priest or 
me A&xt of the shrine. The Muhammadan shrine of ftriftin-AlF-aI-baq P known 
the ImAm Srthib, h of ancient construction, and ia u well-built and hand* 
some edifice, said to hate been erected by $bih Dmnlah ; dtiring the MnhAT- 
ram festival a krge fair is held here. The tomb of Manlvf Abdul Hakim is 
situated about a mil* from the city at MnnApura, one of the suburbs. The 
Maulvf is said to have been a distinguished scholar of the time of Aurang^eb, 
and acquired great renown ns a teacher. There ia a fine large tank on the 
south-west of the town much resorted to by the people- It is supposed to 
have been made by the Maulvf Abdul Hakim, but had long since fallen iota 
decay, and waa restored by the townspeople ahorUy after the 3futlny with the 
aid of a Government grant. There u another targe bricks! tank outside the 
city on the north-east. The raids from Amritsar Lahore* Gunl&tptir and 
Gujrfnwftla converge on the Aik stream which is crossed by one of the famous 
Shah Daulah bridges. It Is an anriont structure* very well and suWaLnially 
built It has been recently enlarged by another inch being built, The rail¬ 
way atatiun lies to Ihe north of the city close to the fort* 
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H Mery. The pari history of Siilkct is involved in some obscurity, bat it is beyond 

doubt one of list* most ancient i-ities of the Punjab (see Chapter II). Tradi- 
tioTi assigns its foundation, in the first place, to It It j A Sal or Shi), mentioned 
in tin' .UrihAliiji'.ritrd us maternal uncle of the Paudu prince*; ami, secondly 
to Sri hr an, or SifhnlMnri, otherwise called Vihramadityri, father of (ho hero 
itas&lu. of legendary renown. The latter story i» apparently credited by Gene¬ 
ral Cunningham, SlUfvfihinri was the sou of a Yd davit prince, whom General 
tunning ham supposes to have been expelled from Gijipur (which ho identifies 
with the modern town of Eiwelptodi) by an incursion of the Imio-Scythians, 
IIis father having lost hi* life ijf hattl" agalmt the invaders, “the Tonne 
prince/ J writes General Cuimf ogham, '* Founded n new capital at Sailbrihrinuur 
which is gencmUy identified with Siilfcor ** Ab the Ha-no SalivdbiDi sobse- 
■ <l u «f^Iy deflated the I udo-Scythians in a great battle at Kharor the date of 
which, ,v d, 78, is fixed os I he init ial year of the Sfikri era founded in honour 
of the vict tv, the foundation of Sififlcot may, if I be above store be true, he 
placed with some approach tn accuracy about the year ti5 or 7I)",* d, Kitjji '^al- 
"* an succeeded by his son iiasrild, whose exploit* form the subject of 
count let 1 - Punjab legends BasAM'e capital is universally elated to have been 
ftt^SiAtkot, hut rowards the end of hia reign he was involved in lyara with 
llrijii ITdli popularly staled to have been a (jlukkhar. Being worsted br 
him in brittle, flu wild was forced t-o consent to tile marriage of his daughter 
Sharan with the conqueror, who, upon the death of HsbuIu, without hei^ is 
a, lid to have succeeded to the rule of Siriihot. Accord mg to a further legend 
ra ordtsl by Mr I’rinnep- After (he death of Itojri Kasrilu the country is 
f Baid to have fallen under the course of lYirri-i (brother of Busily, who had 
'^become a foilr) for upwards of 300 years, lying totally devastated from 
iumme and incessant plnnd r," The Dioct that is heard of SiiUbot is with 
reference to the occupation of the country by Brij, Gt princes of Jaiaiyd. 
Ttiis is mid to have taken place in S unbat 7ii0, equivalent to a.d. d4s' 
Odder the Mughal firarwrora the town was the Ttead-quarters of a fiscal di s - 
tn ; i. A B , V 1 ’* period of its history, and the aubsequent history nnder Sikh 
and British rule, sec Chapter I, B. 


In. the centre of the town stands the remains of an ancient fort crowning 

ni°rcir B * r fr !, m ' tlCej in popular belief, is the original structure on 

Krijri Hliru. Ech-ent esavaCtOM, however, prove that the fort has not if 
all probability existed for more than 1,000 years. The masonry is not cement- 
et nith mortar, and the bricli* are for the most part in perfect condition, 
ihe outer walls too were apparently built of the fragments of bricks taken 
from old buildings, aqd the whole appeals to have been re-erected upon the 
of an old town, which, falling into decay from the effects of time, had 
formed a mound, which now rises about 30 feet above the level of the lower 
L r , ' lhen> *** other dmilar mounds on the outskirts of the present town. 
V* ?£; 7^ “ rSf dlll *7 T“f redoubt, with smaH bastions, at intervals of 
9 ^ m \y ^wjeot of Wriosily discovered in the eorsrso of the 
tiffin j iD [ t 5 wifa the ruing of some old hot-baths, with piper of solid imsonry r 

v llT W u rjb , W l rr tn (“*9* P^rvatioti, The area enclosed by the 
di tasted wall* of the ancient fortls now derated fc> a few buildings now 
T P^dIio purpose, aod! the last remaining bastion hae been demolishoil. 

In Eugjiah memory the Fort as inseparably BWMtttcd a Hi the Mutiny, for it 
wr* ere that fiw Few European resident took refuge ; wbife fust below It a 
small Mmttety contains the remains of those who fell vkthm to the iuitir- 
gents. 
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Til# town of Osaka, called DotU Kalfiu, b situated 10 miles south-west 
of Si&lkot city* Kol D^ska lice about a mile to the north of it, and 
between tbGm the GujrAmvalii Total runs. 

Daska is an ancient town ; little is known of its previous history. Ii 
wai probably founded dtiri n-r the reign of the Emperor ShiSli Julian, as it 
appears from the pa^iera in itoggc's^ion of the k inline ^ to have beau 
originally Mined Shih JabinaMJ. According to tradition on Maujft. n 
Hindu J nit of Maudninwala, village i a the Dasha tahafl settled at Dasha 
some 50(1 years ago, and it is believed that ite present name was given to if 
from the land having belonged to tine Dds family, or aoeordiDg to 
another and more popular account, bt vaufe the place is situate l exactly 
(hi (10 1 ) iff>s from SiAlkot, Pasriir, GujrAuwiU arid W.jzitebfld. During 
the AfgbAn iuration it is said to have bt-eii desolated, its inhabitant* 
taking shelter in the mud fort at Kot IhLska, hut on the ascendancy of 
the -Sikh power it was roeolotifx.A by Deirfij, a desonftcknt nf Muuji. Kot 
Ihisku grew up during the period of Sikh rule, being occupied, cm account 
of its po^efl^fng a fort p by cimgrante from Dftska who sought refuge from 
Sikh oppression. 

The town next in importance to Sinlkoi in the district is Pa*rur. Tt 
is an ancient but decayed tow n, situated about lb miles in I he south nf 
Siilkot on the Amritsar road. The btnis&s *n mostly built of brick ; sorufj 
of them belonging to Sikh gentlemen and other local notables, are well 
built, and handsome. Tin ire Is no city wall. Moat of its streets are paved 
with brick*. It is said to have been founded by a BijwA Jat> AIntlkuN P sou 
of BrinduH In the reign of the Emperor BAbar. Marika J s jJaroJiV, or religious 
preceptor, was a Brahmin named Para* Rim, to whom MatikA at hip Llealh 
gave the town, after whom it was named Parasrdr since corrupted into 
Pasrdr. It has entirely passed out of the hands of the Bijwfl Jat&. 

Piisrdf was once n place of eons inferable size and importance. Traces 
of its former prosperity remain in and about the town, amongst which is a 
large tankmens true ted during the reign of Jahangir, It is now fed by a 
cutting from the Degb stream. A canal was constructed for the mu 
purpose by Dam Sheko, brother of AlamgiT. The remains of this canal 
ai well an those of a bridge, built by ShiiL Dauln bClEI exist. The shrine 
of Mi£u Barklmtdjir, a famous Muhammadan paint, is the scene 
of a great gathering during the Muhamnx festival. It is said to 
have Wn 'built by Imdm Ali-til-ha^ whose sbrina h in Siitlkofc city. To 
the north of the town is the grave known aa Mabr Mauga^ki-mArC. It 
stands on a rnound and h held in much repute by the fiijwis* All the 
members of the tribe who can do to visit this nhria* 1 on the occasion of a 
marriage. 

Kilt 5 obi Hi Singh is si tinted about six miles to the caat uf Posrtir and 
stands on the left bank of the Degh, It is a fairly large town,, built on 
a high mound, and has a somewhat picturesque appearance* Many of the 
houses are built of brick, and mmi of the Bteeete are paved. It was founded 
about one hundred years ago by Sardir Bb£g Singh, who erected a mud 
fort and called it after one of bis ions, Sobba Singh* It triust not bo con- 
founded with Kiln Suba Singh, a bigp village also on the Degh, in the 
sumo Ubsil about 15 miles distent to the south. 

The town of ZafitrwAl b situated about 2fi miles to the east of Sialfcot, 
on the loft bank of the Dogh, and on the road to the foot of the low Milt 


Druk* nrwa. 


PMrtfr. 


Kil* BoMm 

Siaffk. 




Sirs wii. 
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below Dalhauefc, The high rand from Lahore to Jammu skirts the cast 
of Hie town* It was fours Jed. according to tradition, about four oeoltufiet 
ago, ami take* its name from oeft Jiflr KKan^ el EAjwA Jat But the 
proprietors are now Deauniln Rfljplta, 

There are no objects of antiquarian in tercet. ZafarwAI was the 
reside noo of the famous minstrel May* lUm Bhagat> who died some years 
ago. The town is built in the usual style ; most of the hoaxes arc of mud ; 
tiwns are a few well-built hou«* of burnt brick w, and a bAsfir with a range of 
shops on either side. 

K&rowAl is situated m the II tiya tah*ib abont 10 miles north of Riya 
itself, on the high road from Lahore t« Jam ml, It lies low oo the edge 
of the Darp circle and is very unhealthy/ It is the only town of any import¬ 
ance in the tahtth and was formerly the head-quarters of the tahsfL These 
were removed, however, in IS®7 to fcho village of Raya. The advent of the 
railwav has raised the status of JfAixsw&I, and it is now likely to expand con* 
sfderatly. There are two high schools and two hospitals. The proprietary 
body are Eljwi JaE Sikhs, but there is n powerful trading community 
chiefly KhojAs. 
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